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Ex «tio plus negotii quam ex negotio habemus; 
Vet. Schol. ad Ennium in Iphigen, 


To the AuTnor of the Mraxok. 
S1n, 


I AM one of that numerous tribe of men whom 
your predeceſſor The Spectator has diſtinguiſhed by the 
appellation of Lowngers, an innocent harmleſs race, 
who are remarkable for no one offenſive quality, ex- 
cept a mortal antipathy at time, which, as that au- 
thor ſays, and we are willing to allow, we ſtudy all 
poſſible means of killing and deſtroying. This con- 
ſeſſion, Sir, of one particular ſpecies of malevolence 
we are not at all w to make, ſince the perſe- 
cution of our adverſary is fo avowed and notorious 
as fully to juſtify every kind of revenge which we 
can meditate. We conſider Time, Sir, as a ſort of 
incubus, or day-night-mare, a malignant being, who, 
like the old man of the ſea, in the Arabian Tales, faſtens 
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himſelf upon our ſhoulders, preſſes with intolerable 
weight, and ſticks ſo cloſe, that oftentimes an un- 


happy victim of his malice is fain to rid himſelf of 


his oppreſſor at the expence of his life, It is not 


then ſurpriſing that it ſhould be the conſtant ſtudy of 


us, who are infeſted by this monſter, to try every 
probable ſcheme for his deſtruction. 
| Now, Sir, as in a long-continned war, the milita 

genius is ſharpened by exerciſe, deſtructive inven- 
tions are multiplied, and a varicty of ariſe! diſpo— 
ſitions, manceuvres, and ftratageras are found out, 
which the great maſters - of the ſcience, Folard, 
Puyſegur, and Saxe, are careful to record ſor the be- 
nefit of beil:gerent poſterity: So I, in like manner, 


who for many ycars have maintained an obſtinate 
_ warfare with my mortal enemy, have not only put 


in practice all the common and moſt approved u odes 
of attack and defence, ſo as preciſely to aſcertain 
the reſpective merit of each, but I fatter myſelf 
with having diſcovered ſeveral artful devices, and 
ingenious plans, wluch ſufficiently prove my own ma- 
ſterly ſkill in the ſcience, and which J can recom- 
mend to the practice of my brother loungers, from 


repeated experience of their efficacy. 


J have made ſo great a proficiency in this uſeful 
art, that it was for ſeveral years a darling, projet of 
mine to digeſt my knowledge into a regulai ſyſtem ; 
but when, in the proſecution of this great deſign, 
4 had got the lenvih-of forming 'a complete title- 


page, and had entered upon the conſideration of the 


lan, and arrangement of the work, I found a ne- 


ceſſity of abandoning my project, from the immenſe 


variety of matter which preſented itſelf to my view, 
as well as from an unhappy infirmity under which ] 
have laboured from my youth, a ſort of lethargic 
diſorder, which omlly unfits me for reading or 
writing more than half an hour at a time. 

But, Sir, that the world may not be entirely de- 
prived of the fruits of my talents and experience, 1 
have determined to ſend you ſome of my detached 
notes, and a few obſeryations occaſionally jotted 


down as materials, while thy Monk I have mentioned 
. was 


was in contemplation. Theſe, Sir, as you ſeem to 
have a pretty turn for writing, you may, in your 
own way of periodical ſpeculations, enlarge and im- 
rove upon ; or if you thould think proper to follow 
out my deſign of a 440 treatiſe on the ſubject, 
you have my full permiſſion. f 

The philoſophers ſay, Mito, ergo ſum; I think, 
therefore I exit. Now, as the ſenſe of our own 
exiſtence is the moſt diſagreeable of all reflections to 
us lounging philoſophers, it follows, that, in order 
to rid ourſelves of that moſt uneaſy ſenſation, we 
muſt endeavour as much as poflible to baniſh all 
thought. i. 

To attain this important end, there are various 
means, according to the variety of taſtes. To ef- 
cape from his own thoughts, one lounger betakes 
himſelf to his bottle, another to the gaming-table, and 
a third to a miſtreſs. That theſe methods are fre- 
quently ſucceſsful muſt be preſumed, ſince the greateſt 
adepts ſo generally employ them. Nevertheleſs, I 
muſt be excuſed for hinting a very few objeQions 
which have occurred in the courſe of my own prac- 
tice. 

As an antidote to the cares of life, and ſovereign 
opiate for the miſeries of thought and refleQion, 
there is no medicine which has acquired an equal re- 
putation with a flaſk of good wine. But moſt opiates 
ſerve only as temporary palliatives, and ſome, while 
they give immediate relief, are known to increaſe the 
difeale. I am afraid we muſt apply to the pleaſures 
of the bottle, what, with a flight alteration, was 
{aid by a wiſe ancient: © Joy may endure for a 
** night, but heavineſs (too ſurely) cometh in the 


cc ” 
morning. 


Gaming, too, though a very genteel occupation, 
muſt be allowed to approach rather too near to the 
drudz?ry of real buſineſs. The labour of thought 
which it requires, and the turbulence of contending 
pon, are certainly inimical to that tranquil indif- 


ICrence in which we loungers place our ſupreme fe- 
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Although I am well acquainted with all the argu- 
ments in favour of gallantry, and allow them to 


have a great deal of weight, I cannot help thinking, 


that, when conſidered with a view to our fraternity, 
it is ſubjeQ to many inconveniencies. Even under 
the management of the moſt prudent, it eannot be 
denied, that it leads to ſituations in which the peace 
and quiet, fo neceſſary in the life of a lounger, are 
diſturbed and broken; or leaves him in others that 
render the preſence of his great adverſary time more 
than uſually irkſome. | | 

To conſtitute a complete lounger, it is neceſſary 
that he ſhould be a man of taſte, Reading, though, 
as a food, it is groſs and of hard digeftion, may be 
taken with much advantage in ſmall doſes, both as 
a cordial, and as an opiate. For the former of theſe 
purpoſes, I would recommend a complete ſet of jeſt- 
books, from Joe Miller, and The Medley of Fun, down 
to Johnſoniana; for the latter, moſt of the new novels, 
I would likewife adviſe the taking in all the maga- 
zines and reviews, Thoſe, beſides the very conſide- 
rable amuſement in cutting up their leaves, enable a 
gentleman, by the moſt compendious means, to form 
a complete judgment of any author, in any ſcience. 
and to decide upon his merits in any company, with 
that proper confidence which repreſſes all oppoſition 


of opinion. 

An ingenious author of this age * has lately demon- 
ſtrated that it is poſſible toacquire a critical taſte in any 
of the fine arts, without the ſmalleſt portion d natu- 
ral genius; and it muſt be acknowledged, that his 
theory is proved by the example of moſt modern cri- 
tics. Among theſe arts, I would particularly recom- 
mend, as moſt profitable to the lounger, the acquiſi- 
tion of a taſte in muſic, After acquiring a 2 taſte, 
it will be an eaſy matter to obtain a proficiency in 
the practice of the ſcience, and of this the advantage is 
very great. I have the honour to know ſeveral very 
accompliſhed gentlemen, who, with no other compa- 


* Mr. Webb. See Preface to his Inquiry into the Beauties 
of Painting, &c. 
nion 
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nion than their violin, are able to fiddle away a com- 
plete ſummer's day with much comfort and delight. 

The occupations J have hitherto mentiosed, it will 
be obſerved, are chiefly of the domeſtic kind. 1 
could enumerate a variety of ſehemes for the deſtruc- 
tion of time without doors. Thefe, however, are 
ſo generally knows, that it were ſuperſtuhous to dwell 
upon them. In the morning, the political lounger 
betakes himſelf to his coftee-houſe, the literary 
lounger to his bookſeller's ſhop, the ſaunterer to the 
public walks, the dreamer to his uſual occupation 
of counting the ſign-poſts. In the evening, clubs, 
card-parties, and public places, furniſh a rendezyous 
for loungers of all denominations, _ 

Beſides theſe I have already mentioned, I could 
eaſily, Sir, communicate a variety of other approved 
ſchemes and ingenious devices; but I ſhall, for the 
preſent, content myſelf with barely hinting at one 
other expedient, though I am aware that its yulgarity 
will not permit it to be often employed by people of 
taſte and faſhion. It muſt be acknowledged, that the 
moſt effectual of all methods of killing time, is by 
ſerious buſineſs or occupation. This is the great 
ſecret by which many thouſands of the vulzar herd 
jog on through life, with much compoſure, nay even 
ſeeming ſatisfaction, while thoſe a conſtitute the 
polite world are put to a variety of ſhifts to compaſs 
what the others attain without ſeeking after. Now, 
as a capital painter may ſometimes conceive a happy 
idea from the daubing of a ſign-poſt, ſo the lounger, 
though he diſdain to follow fo mean an example as 
that of the plodding ſons of induſtry, may, never- 
theleſs, derive from it a very profitable leſſon. When 
any piece of buſineſs neceſſarily obtrudes itſelf, let 
him conſider, that it would be highly improvident to 
diſpatch or execute in one hour, or in one day, what, 
with a little prudent management, may eaſily furniſh 


occupation for twenty, Thus when a lounger begins 


to write a letter, it may very reaſonably employ him 
for a month, the ranging of his library may give him 
a hurry of buſineſs for a year, and clearing accounts 
with his ſteward is the work of a life-time. 
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Theſe, Sir, are a few of the materials for that 
great deſign above-mentioned, from which it is eaſy 
to form a judgment both of the copiouſneſs and impor- 
tance of the ſubject. As that ſcheme, however, is 
now laid afide, I take the liberty of ſending you 
theſe imperfect hints, in hopes (as many modeft authors 
expreſs themſelves) that they may prompt an exertion 
of genius from ſome abler pen, 


I am, Sir, 
Your moſt obedient ſervant, 


ESYCHUS, 


P. 8. Your correſpondent, in your 14th Number, 
ſeems to poſſeſs many of the talents requiſite for 
ſuch an undertaking. 
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Duin ubi ſe a vulgo et ſcena in ſecreta remorant 

—- * . . * . . . 

Virtus Scipiade et mitis ſapientia Læli; 

Nugari cum illo, et diſcincti ludere, donec 
Decogueretur olus, ſoliti. Hos. 


Ir ave heard a ſtory of an eminent philoſopher, who 
was invited to dine and ſpend the evening with ſome 
of the moſt diſtinguiſhed men for learning and genius 
of the age in which he lived. Dinner being over, the 
converſation took a light and eaſy turn. While a cheer- 
ful glaſs went round, the common topic of the time, 
the joke of the day, or the occaſional pleaſantry of the 
minute, filled up their diſcourſe. The philoſopher, 
whoſe mind was conſtantly occupied with abſtract ſtu- 
dies and inquiries, took little ſhare in the converſation, 
and felt no pleaſure in it. After having fat a conſi- 
derable time, one of the company propoſed that they 
ſhould take a game at cards. Although they played 
for a trifle, the philoſopher refuſed to join in the party, 
and it was made up without him. While they were 
thus engaged, he retired to a corner of the room, 
took out 15 pocket-hook and pencil, and hegan to 
write. Upon being aſked what he was writing, he an- 
ſwered, that he had conceived high expectations of the 
inſtruction and entertainment he was to receive from 
the converſation of ſo many eminent and diſtinguiſhed 
men; that he had reſolved before he came among 
them, to take notes of what paſſed, leſt he ſhould 
forget it, and this was now his occupation. The 
company, conſidering the manner in which they had 
Leen employed, felt the rebuke, and were made a little 
uneaſy by it. | \ 
People may think differently of this ſtory. I, for 
my part, think the philoſopher to blame, and that 
B 4 the 
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the company were in no reſpeR the objects of cenſure* 
have been long of opinion, that one of the moſt im- 
portant leſſons to be learned in life, is that of bein 
able to triſle upon occaſion. No character can — 
ſibly be more cofitemptible than that of a talking, 
empty, giggling ſool, who is incapable of fixing his 
attention upon any thing that is important, and whoſe 
mind, like a microſcope, ſees only what is little, and 
takes in nothing that is great. But no character can 
be more reſpectable than that of a man of talents, 
whole thoughts are often employed upon the great 
and important objects of life, but who can neverthe- 
leſs unbend his mind, and be amuſed with eaſy and 
imple recreations. A man, by taking falfe and im- 
proper views of life, may bring himſelf to think, that 
even thoſe objects which are reckoned great and im- 
portant are, in reality, little; the projects of ambi- 
tion, the deſire of fame, even the purſuits of ſtudy, 
may fink before hnn ; and to fuch a man, the ordina- 
ry recreations of the world muſt appear too ſmall to 
engage his attention. But, euere to confider. too cu- 
* riouſly to confeder ſo.” He who thinks rightly, and 
and adapts his mind to the circumſtances in which he 
is placed, will ſoon be convinced, that, as activity and 
employment were intended for us, fo we cught to be 
intereſted by the different objects around us. The 
projects of an honeft ambition, if not carried too far, 
the defire of bemg thought well of, if kept within 
proper bounds, and the ſearch after knowledge, if it 
does not lead to arrogance and conceit, will appear 
ſuited to our nature, and objects upon which it is 
right that we thould fix our attention. In the ſame 
manner, it will appear proper that the mind, when 
there is place for it, ſhould unbend and allow itfelf 
to be amuſed by thoſe other objeQs which, compared 
with thoſe of ambition, fame, or ſtudy, may appear 
little or trifling. | 
The mind is very apt to receive a ſtrong caſt from 
the manner in which it is employed. When a man is 
conſtantly ws. — in ſomething which requires great 
ſtudy and application, which figures as an important 
object, and which agitates and intereſts him, he is in 


danger 
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danger of acquiring a hardneſs of temper which will 
nals him — le, or a tone of mind which will 
render him incapable of going through the common 
duties of liſe as a friend, a relation, or a parent. 
Nothing will preſerve him from theſe bad conſe- 
quences ſo much, as his taking advantage of an idle 
hour, and allowing himſelf to be unbent with reerea- 
tions of an eaſy,” and in themſelves of a frivolous na- 
ture. This will not only afford him an agreeable re- 
laxation, but will give his mind a gent eneſs and 2 
ſweetneſs, which all the hardneſs of application, and 
all the agitation of his employments, will not be able 
to deſtroy. 

There is no anecdote in antiquity which I have read 
with greater pleaſure than that of Scipio and Lzlins, 
related by the eloquent pen of Cicero, and put into 
the mouth of Craſſus : Spe ex ſera mes aud vi (lays 
Craffus in the dialogue de Oratore) cum is diceret, ſo- 
cerum ſuum Lælium, ſemper fere cum Scipione ſolitum 
ruſticuri, eoſque incredibiliter repuerafeere efſe ſolitas, cum 
rus ex urbe, tanquam e vinrulis, evolaviſſent. Non audeo 
dicere de talibus wiris, ſed tamen ita ſolet narrare Scawvola, 
conchas eos et umb. Ticos ad Caietam et ad Laurentum le- 
gere conſueſſe, et ad omnem antmi remiſfionem lugumgue 
deſcendere. Sic enim fe res habet, ut quemadmoduni vou 
cres videmus, frocreat.onis atque utilitatis ſug cauſa, 
fingere et conflruere nidos ; eaſdem autem, cum aliguid 
effecerint levandi Iabaris fui cauſa, paſſim ac libere ſolutas 
opere wlitare ; fic moflri animi forenſibus negotiis, atque 
bang opere defeſſt geſtiunt, et voll tare cupiunt, wacui 
cura atque labare.—“ J remember to have heard my 
** father-in-law mention,”* ſays Craſſus, ** that his 
 * kinſmaa Ezlius, and the great Scipio, were frequent- 
ly wont to fly from the hurry of buſineſs and the 
** buſtle of the town, to a quiet retreat in the coun- 
try, and there to grow, as it were, bays again in 
* their amufements. Nay (though I ſhonid hardly 
venture to tell it of ſuch men), we were aſſured by 
Scævla, that at Caieta and Laurentum, they uſed to 
2 pu their time in gathering ſhells and pebiyes, un- 
** dending their minds, and amuſed with every trifle ; 
'© ike birds, which, aſter the ſerious and important 
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5 buſineſs of propering neſts for their young, fly 
* ſportfully about, free and diſengaged, as if to 
* relieve themſelves from their toils.” 

Nothing can be more truly delightful than to picture 
out the conqueror of Carthage, who had led to vic- 
tory the triumphant armies of the Roman ſtate, amu- 
ſing himſelf with his friend Lælius at Caieta or Lau- 
rentum in gathering ſhells and pebbles on the ſea-ſhore, 
Far from ſinking their dignity in our eſtimation, it 
adds to it; and it muſt give a high idea of the _ 
ſimplicity and virtuous tranquillity of mind of which 
the illuſtrious friends were poſſefled, when, from the 
eares of ſtate, they could deſcend to, and feel amuſe- 
ment in, thoſe innocent and ſimple-hearted pleaſures. 
None but men of virtue, and cho poſſeſſed an eaſy 
and an irre roachable mind, could have enjoyed 
them*, Men whoſe conſciences upbraided them, 
who felt the agitation of bad paſſions, and who were 
inwardly gnawed by the ſenſations of envy, jealouſy, 
— or hatred, could not have thus indulged 
themſelves. They muſt have buried their feelings, 
they muſt have got rid of their own minds, under leſs 
peaceful, leſs ſimple, and leſs innocent amuſements. 
That abſorption of calm feeling which hard drinking 
produces, and that agitation created by deep gaming, 
muſt have been their reſource. 


* See Melmotb's Cicero's Letters. 


N. B. The MIRROR is to be diſcontinued till 
Tueſday the 5th of December, on which day will 
be publiſhed, N“ LXI. and then continued, as 
formerly, every Tueſday and Saturday, 
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Ne 61. Torspa v, December 7, 1779. 


3 the late intermiſſion of my labours, I 
paid a viſit of ſome weeks to my friend Mr. Umphra- 
ville, whoſe benevolence and worth never fail to give 
me the higheſt. pleaſure, a , pleaſure not leſſened, 
perhaps, by thoſe little ſingularities of ſentiment and 
manner, which, in ſome former papers, I have deſ- 
cribed that gentleman as poſſeſſing. At his houſe in 
the country, theſe appear to the greateſt advantage; 
there they have room to ſhoot out at will; and, like 
the old yew-trees in his garden, though they do look 
a little odd, and now and then tempt one to ſmile, 
yet the moſt eccentric of them all Lave ſomething 
venerable about them. 2 

Some of my ſriend's peculiarities may not only be 
liſcovered in his manner and his diſcourſe, but may 
be traced in his houſe and ſerniture, his garden and 
grounds. In his houſe are large rooms, lighted b 
jimall Gothic windows, and acceſſible only by dar 
narrow ſtair-caſes; they are fitted up with old arras, 
and have ceilings loaded with the maſſy compartments 
of the laſt age, where the heads of bearded ſages and 
laurelled emperors look grim and terrible through the 
cobwebs.that ſurround them. In his grounds you find 
ſtiſk, rectangular walks, and ſtraight, narrow avenues. 
In his garden the yews and holhes ſtill retain their 
primeval figures; {ions and wunicorns guard the corners 
of his parterres, and a /pread-eagle, of a remarkable 
growth, has his wings clipped, and his talons pared, 
the firſt Monday of every month during ſpring and 
iummer, | 

The contempt. in which, to a ſomewhat unreaſon- 
able degree, he holds modern refinement, has led him 
to continue theſe antiquated particulars about 
him, The India-paper of ſome of his ſaſhionable 


neighbours” 
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neighbours drawing-rooms, has enhanced the value 
of his arras; his duſky Gothic windows have been 
contraſted to great advantage, with their Bows and 
Venetians; their open /awns have driven him to the 
gloom of bis avenues; and the zig-zag twiſt of their 
walks has endeared to him the long, dull line of his 
hedged terraces. As he holds, however, ſome good 
old political tenets, and thinks, as I have often heard 
him expreſs himſelf, that every country can afford a 
king for itſelf, he had almoſt ſubmitted to the modern 
plan of gardening a few years ago, on being put in 
mind, that the faſhion of fs 2 and terraces was 
brought in by King William. 
Put, excluſive of all thoſe motives, on which his 
ſiſter and I ſometimes rally him, my friend, from the 
warmth of his heart, and the ſenſibility of his feelings, 
has a ſtrong attachment to all the ancient occupiers 
of his houte and grounds, whether they be of the hu- 
man or the brute, the animate or inanimate creation. 
His tenants are, moſtly, coeval with himſelf; his ſer- 
vants have been either in his family, or on his eſtate, 
ſrom their infancy ; an old pointer, and an old houſe- 
dog, generally meet him in the lobby; and there is a 
flea- bitten horſe, who, for feveral years, has been paſt 
riding, to whom he has devoted the graſs of his or- 
chard, and a manger of good hay during the ſeverit 
of winter. A ef ſtump, which, 1 8 
greatly incommoded the entry to his houſe, he would 
not ſuffer to be cut down, becauſe it had the names 
of himſelf and ſome of his ſchool-eompanions cy- 
phered on its bark ; and a divorce from his leathern 
elbow- chair, patched and tattered as it is, would, I 
am perſuaded, be one of the moſt ſerious calamities 
that could befal him. | 
This feeling will be cafily underſtood by thoſe in 
whom the buſineſs or the pleaſure of the world has 
not extinguiſhed it. That fort of relation which we 
own to every object we have long been acquainted 
with, is one of thoſe natural propenſities the mind will 
always experience, if it has not loſt this connection by 
the variety of its enzagements, or the buſtle of its 
purſuits, There is a fllent chronicle of paſt hours 
in 
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in the inanimate things amidſt which they have been 
ſpent, that gives us back the affections, the regrets, 
the ſentiments of our former days; that gives us back 
their joys without tumult, their griefs without poig- 
nancy, and produces equally from both a penſive 

leaſure, which men who have retired ſrom the 
world, like Ump/hraville, or whom particular circum- 
ſtances have ſomewhat eftranged from it, will be pe- 
culiarly fond cf indulging. Above all others, thoſe 
objects which recal the years of our childhood, will 
have this tender effect upon the heart: they preſent 
to us afreſh the bliſsful illuſions of life, when Gaiety 
was on the wing undamped by Care, and Hope ſmiled 
before us unchecked by Diſappointment. The di- 
ſtance of the ſcene adds to our idea of its felicity, and 
increaſes the tenderneſs of its recollection; tis like the 
view of a landſcape by moon-ſhine ; the diſtinctneſs 
of object is loſt, but a mellow kind of dimneſs ſoftens 
and unites the whole. 

From the ſame ſort of feeling has the idea of Home 
its attraction. For, though one's intereſt there will 
undoubtedly be ang by the relation to perſons, 
yet there is, excluſive of that connection altogether, 
a certain attachment to place and things, by which 
the town, the houſe, the room in which we live, have 
a powerful influence over us. He muſt be a very dull, 
ora very diſſipated man, who, after a month's abſence, 
can open his own door without emotion, eventhough he 
has no relation or friend to welcome him within. For 
my part, I feel this ſtrongly; and many an evening, 
when I have ſhut the door of my little parlour, trim- 
med the fire, and ſwept the hearth, I fit down with 
the feelings of a friend for every chair and table in 
the room. 

There is, perhaps, a degree of melancholy in all 
this; the French, who are a lively people, have, I 
think, no vocable that anſwers to our ſubſtantive 
Home; but it is not the melancholy of a ſour, unſocial 
being; on the contrary, I believe, there will always 
be found a tone of benevolence in it both to ourſelves 
and others ;] ſay ourſelves, becauſe I hold the ſen- 
ſation of peace and friendihip with our own minds to 

| be 
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be one of the beſt preparatives, as well as one of the 
beſt rewards, of virtue. h 

Nor has Nature given us this r in vain. 
From this the principle of patriotiſm has its earlieſt 
ſource, and ſome of thoſe ties are formed which link 
the inhabitants of leſs favoured regions to the heaths 
and mountains of their native land. In cultivated 
ſociety, this ſentiment of Home cheriſhes the uſeful vir- 
tues of domeſtic life ; it oppoſes, to the tumultuous 
pleaſures of difſipation and intemperance, the quiet 
enjoyments of ſobriety, economy, and *r e ; 
qualities, which, though not attractive of much * 
plauſe or admiration, are equally conducive to the 
advantage of the individual and the welfare of the 
community. 


1. 
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Ne 62. SaTURDAY, December 11, 1779. 
To the Aurhon of the Mizrox. 


SIR, 


My He v I was in Languedoc, many years ago, I had 
an invitation to a great entertainment given by the 
Intendant. The company was very numerous; and, 
ſeveral foreigners happening to be preſent, the natives 
vied with each other in diſplaying their own import- 
ance, The converſation chanced to turn on the cam- 
pazgn of Marſhal de Villars againſt the people of the 
Cevennes ; and ſome of the gueſts were old enough 
to remember the events of thoſe times. 

M. de la Tour le Colombier, my father,” ſaid an 
old lady,“ had connections with many of the moſt 
+ conſiderable Calviniſts ; and, after their defeat, he 
'« generouſly afforded an aſylum to M. Cavalier and 
three hundred and fixty-four of his followers. 
They were concealed among old ruins in a large 
foreſt which lay behind my father's Chateau, and 
** compoſed part of his domain. None of the ſer- 
vants of the family were let into the ſecret, except- 
ing one of my own maids, a ſenſible, handy girl ; 
** ſhe and I went every day, and carried proviſions to 
„the whole band, and we dreſſed the wounds of 
** ſuch of them as had been wounded in the action. 
We did this, day after day, for a fortnight, or 
rather, if I remember right, for near three weeks. 
Minute circumſtances are apt to eſcape one's me- 
* mory, after an interval of many years; but I ſhall 
never forget the gratitude of theſe poor people, 
and the ardent thanks which they beſtowed on us 


when they went away and diſperſed themſelves.” 
; LY I took 


One evening, while I was in garriſon at Pont St. 
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I took the liberty of obſerving, that the proviſions 
neceſſary for ſo many mouths, might poſhbly have 
been mifſed in the family, and that this might have 
led to a diſcovery. © Not at all,“ replied ſhe, 
Feu M. mon Pere fe pi guoit toujours de tenir = table, 
* © eflo't ſa marotte meme [my father, who is now 
* gone, always made a point of living handſomely ; 
„that was even his hobby-horſe]. But indeed [ 
« recolleQ,” continued ſhe, „that we were once 
very near being diſcovered, The wives of ſome 
of the fugitives had heard, I know not how, that 
* their huſbands lay concealed near my father'sChatear, 
** They came and ſearched, and actually diſcovered 
„the lurking-place. Unfortunately they brought a 
good many children — with them; and, as we 
- 8 eatables fit for the little creatures, they 
began to pule and cry, which might have alarmed 
the neighbourhood. It happened that M. Cavalier, 
the general of the inſurgents, had been a journey- 
man paſtry-cook before the war. He preſently 
* made ſome prune tarts for the children, and ſo 
„ quieted them. This was a proof of his good-nature, 
as well as of his fingular preſence of mind in eri— 
* tical fituations. Candour obliges me to bear ſo 
ry 0 teſtimony in favour of a heretic and a 
n 

We had ſcarcely time to draw breath after this 
ftory, when a mean-looking elderly man ſaid, with 
the affectation of modeſt dignity, © T had the happi- 
'* neſs to be known to M. de Villars, and he was 
{© pleaſed ps? to over-rate = poor ſervices. On 
* a certain occaſion, he did me the honour to preſent 
© me with a horſe of the unmixed Arabian breed, and 
«a wonderful animal it was:“ Then addreſſing 
himſelf to Lady W „1 I much doubt, i Ledi, 
e whether it could have been matched in your country, 
* ſo juſtly celebrated for fine women and horſes. — 


*« E/prit, 1 took him out to exerciſe. Being in high 
„ ſpirits and excellent wind, he went off at an eaſy 
e gallop, and did nat ſtop till he brought me to the 
* gates of Montpelier [between twenty and thirty 

« leagues 
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« leagues diſtant], and there, to my no ſmall ſurpriſe, 
© found the Dean and whole Faculty of Medicine 
« ſtanding in their gowns to receive me. The Dean 
„ made a long harangue in Latin, of which, to ſay 
e the truth, I underſtood not one word; and then, 
{© in the name of his brethren, put into my hands a 
* diploma of Doctor of Phyße, with the uſual pow- 
ers of curing, and ſo forth. He would have had 
me to partake of entertainment prepared for the 
&« occaſion ; but I did not chuſe to ſleep out of gar- 
« riſonz ſo J juſt ordered my horſe to be rubbed 
„% down, gave him a ſingle feed, mounted again, and 
* vet back to Pont St. Eſprit, as they were ſhutting 
„the gates. Perhaps I have dwelt too long aon the 
e praiſes of my horſe ; but ſomething muſt be allowed 
" for the prejudices of education: an old horſe- 
© officer [un ancien Capitnine de Cavalerie] is naturally 
„ prolix, when his borſe chances happen to be the 
* ſubject of diſcourſe.” | 

© Pray, Captain,” ſaid one of the company, © will 
„you give me leave to aſk the name of your 

— *The queſtion was unexpected 
— Upon my word,” faid he, I do not remember 
©« his name. Oh! now TI recolleR, I called him 
„ Alexander, after M. de Villers, the noble donor: 
* that M. de Villars was a great man.” — True; 
but his Chriſtian name was He&or.”—< Was it 
„Hector? then depend upon it, my horſe had the 
« ſame Chriſtian name ſn» de Bapteme] as M. de 
„ Villers.” 

My curioſity led me afterwards to inquire into the 
hiſtory of the gentleman who © always made a point 
* of living handſomely ;” and of the old horſe-officer 
whom M. de Villars ſo much diſtinguiſhed. 

The former was a perſon of honourable birth, 
and had ſerved, as the French expreſs it, with repu- 
tation. On his quitting the army, he retired to a 
{mall paternal eftate, and lived in a decent way, with 
molt ſcrupulous economy. His Chateau had been 
ruined during the wars of the League, and nothing 
remained of it but one turret, converted into a 
pigeon-houſ2, As that was the moſt my” 

object 
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object on his eſtate, he was generally known by the 
name of M. de la Tour le Colombier. His manſion- 
houſe was little better than that of a middling farmer 
in the ſouth of England. The foreft of which his 
daughter ſpoke. was a copſe of three or four acres ; 
and the ruins in which Cavalier and his aſſociates lay 
_ concealed, had been originally a place of worſhip of 
the Proteſtants ; but was demoliſhed whon thoſe emi- 
nent divinet, Lewis XIV. and Madame de Maintenon, 
thought fit that all France ſhould be of one religion ; 
and, as that edifice had not received conſecration 
from a perſon epiſcopally ordained, the owner made 
no ſeruple of accommodating two or three calves in 
it, when his cow-houſe happened to be crowned ; and 
this is all that I could learn of M. de la Tour le Colombier. 

As for the old horſe officer,” he had ſerved with 
eclat in the corps eſtabliſhed for repreſſing ſmugglers 
of tobacco, This recommended him to the notice 
of the Farmers General ; and, by their intereſt, he 
obtained an office that gave him a ſeat at thoſe great 
tables to which all the world is invited; and he had 
lived ſo very long in this ftation, that the meanneſs of 
his original ſeemed to have been forgotten by moſt 
people, and eſpecially by himfelf. . 

Thoſe ridiculous ſtories which excited mirth when 
I firſt heard them, afterwards afforded matter for 
much ſerious reflection. 

It is wonderful that any one ſhould tell things 
impoſſible, with the hope of being credited; and 
yet the two perſonages whoſe legends I have related, 
muſt have entertained that hope. ; 

Neither is it wonderful that invention ſhould be 
ftretched to the utmoſt, in order to perſuade mere 
ſtrangers to think highly of the importance of the 
relater. 

Mlle. de la Tour le Colombier, and the old horſe- 
officer, had not ſeen us before, and had little chance 
of ever ſeeing us again, We were the acquaintance 
of the day, entertained without affection, and parted 
from without regret ; and yet what pains did they 
take to leave on our minds the impreſſion of their 
conſequence ! 


The 
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The country where this ſcene lay, is the land of 
the nativity of Romance; and it is probable that 
warm ſuns and pure ſkies enliven and fertilize the 
invention of its inhabitants. But Romance, for I will 
not give it a harſher name, thrives not in the bleaker 
and more northern climates : There it is forced fruit, 
without that flavour which it has in its own ſoil. 

We can as little rival the French in their eaſe of 
behaviour, and in the inexhauſtible talent of enun- 
ciating trifles with grace, as in their Colloguial Romances. 
How do I feel for my countrymen, on obſerving them 
toll through a romance, compoſe ſentence by ſentence 
as they go on, heſitate with the — of —_ 
wrong, ſtare like a criminal, at once abaſhed an 
obdurate, and at length produce a ftory as tedious 
and as dull as truth ! 


Jam, &c. 


EUTRAPELUS. 
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No 63. Turspav, December 14, 1779. 
Celebrare dimeflica Fufla, Hon. 


| HE incidents attending domeſtic and private 
fituations, are of all others the mott apt to affect the 
heart. Deſcriptions of national events are too general 
to be very intereſting, and the calamities beſalling 
Kings and Princes too far removed ſrem common life 
to make a deep imprefſion. With the virtues of ſuch 

erſonages, it is nearly the ſame as with their ſuffer- 
ings ; the heroic qualities which hiſtory aſcribes to 

reat and illuſtrious names, play around the imagina- 
tion, but rarely touch the feelings, or dire& the 


conduct; the humbler merits of ordinary life are 


thoſe to which we feel a nearerrelation ; from which, 
therefore, precept is more powerfully enforced, and 
example more readily drawn. 

Mr. Hargrave is one of my earlieſt friends, Bein 
many years younger than he, I have ever been . 
tomed to regard him both as my guardian and my 
friend; and the rgverence with which I looked on 
him in the one . never took from the tender 
and affectionate warmth I felt for him in the other, 
After having been, for ſome time, a good deal in the 
world, he retired to the country, where he lived 
with elegance and eaſe. His wife, a very amiable 
woman, died ſoon after her marriage, leaving one 
only child, a girl, to the care of whoſe education 
Mr. Hargrave, after her mother's death, devoted his 
whole attention, Nature had done much for her ; and 
the inſtruQtion ſhe received from an accompliſhed 
father, gave her every grace which can adorn the 
female —.— 

Emily Hargrave was now in her twentieth year. 


Her father was advanced in life, and he began to 
feel 
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feel the weakneſſes of age coming faſt upon him. In- 
dependent of the ratification which he uſed to re- 
ceive from the obſervation of his daughter's virtues 
and accompliſhments, he had come to feel a pleaſure 
ſomewhat more ſelfiſh from the advantage which 
thoſe virtues were of to himſelf, Her care and du- 
tiful attention were almoſt become neceſſary to him; 
and the principal pleaſure he received was from her 
company and converſation. Emily was ſenſible of 
this ; and, though ſhe was at pains to conceal her 
ſolicitude, it was plain that her whole care centered 
in him, | 

It was impoſſible that a girl ſo amiable as Emily 
Hargrave could fail to attract attention. Several 
young men of character and fortune became her pro- 
feſſed admirers. But, though ſhe had a ſweetneſs 
which gave her a benevolent affability to all, the was 
of a mind too delicate to be eaſily ſatisfied in the 
choice of a huſband. In her preſent circumſtances, 
ſhe had another objection to every change of ſituation. 
She felt too much anxiety about her father, to think of 
any thing which could call off her attention from him, 
and make it proper to place any of it elſewhere. 
With the greateſt delicacy, therefore, and with 
that propriety with which her conduct was always 
attended, ſhe checked every advance that was made 
her; while, at the ſame time, ſhe was at the utmoſt 
pains to conceal from her father the voluntary ſacri- 
fice fhe was reſolved to make on his account. 

About a month ago, I paid a viſit to Mr. Har- 
grave's family. T found him more changed than I 
had expected; the imbecihties of age, which were 
beginning to approach laſt time I had ſeen him, had 
now made great advances. Formerly Mr. Hargrave 
uſed to be the delight of every company, and he ne- 
ver ſpoke without inſtructing or entertaining. Now 

he ſpoke little; when he did, it was with 4eebleneſs 

both of voice and manner. Peeling his memory de- 

clining, ſenſible that he was ot ſo acute as he once 

was, and unable to keep up his attention to a conti- 

nued diſcourſe, though his underſtanding was till 

perfectly good, he was afraid to venture his opinion, 

or 
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© of that girl diſtreſſes me; it is too much 
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or to take any decided meaſure. He was too con- 
ſcious of his own infiruities ; and that conſciouſneſs 
led hun to think, that his failure was greater than it 
really was. In this ſituation luis whole dependence 
wa npon Emily, and the. was his only ſupport. Ne- 
ver, 14deed, did I ice any ching more lovely, more 
enzaging. To all her other charms, the anxious ſo- 
licitude the felt for her father had ſtamped upon her 
countenance | 


That expreſſion ſweet of melancholy 
« Which captivate. che ſoul.” 


There is ſomething in the ſemale character which 
requires ſupport. That gentlenets, that delicate 
{ſoftneſs approaching to timidity, which forms its moſt 
amiable {cature, makes it ſtand in need of aſſiſtance. 
That ſupport and aſſiſtance Emily had received in the 
completeſt manner from her father. — What an alte- 
ration now! Inſtead of receiving ſupport herſelf, the 


was obliged to give it; ſhe was under the neceſſity of 


aſſiſting, of counſelling, and. of ſtrengthening the 
timid reſolutions of him who had been, in her 
earlier years, her inſtructor and her guide, and to 
whom, next to Heaven, the had ever looked up. Emi- 
ly felt all this; but feeling took not from her the 
power of acting. 

Hargrave is abundantly ſenſible of his daughter's 
goodneſs, Her conſciouſneſs of this, and of how 
much importance her attentions are to her father, 
gives her the beſt conſolation. 

While 1 was at his houſe, he hardly ever ſpoke of 
himſelf. Once, indeed, I remember he ſaid to me, 
J am become a ſtrange being ;—even the — 

or me to 
* bear : —it is,” added he, in a very faint and broken 
voice, like to overwhelm me.” 

I have often remarked, that there is a perſeve- 
rance in virtue, and a real magnanimity in the other 
ſex, which is ſcarcely to be equalled in ours. In the 
virtue of men, there are generally ſome conſidera- 
tions not altogether pure attending it, which, though 
they may not detract from, muſt certainly diminiſh 
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our wonder at their conduct. The heroic actions of 
men are commonly performed upon the great theatre, 
and the perfyrmers have the applauſes of ar attending 
and admiring world to auimate and fupport them.— 
When Regulus ſuffered all the tortures which cruelt 

could invent, rather than give up his konour or his 
country, he was ſupported by the coricious admira- 
tion of thoſe counirymen whom he bad left, and of 
thoſe enemies in whoſe hands he was; when Cato 
ſtabbed himſelf, rather than give vp the cauſe of li- 
berty, he felt a pride which told him that © Cato's 
« world be no leſs howvred than Czlar's ſword ;” 
and when the © ſelf-deverad Decii died,” independ- . 
ent of their !ove for Ro, they had every motive of 
applauſe to arrmate their conduct: but when Emily 
Hararave ſacrifice: every hing to filial goodneſs and 


filial affection, ins can have no concomitant motive, 


ſhe can have no external circumſtance to animate her. 
Her filent and ſecret virtue is the pure and unmingled 
effect of tenderneſs, of affection, and of duty. 
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Ne 64. SaTURDAY, December 18, 1779. 


Populumgue falſis 
Dedocet 
Ut doc ibus. Hor. 


Fl þ I HE ſcience of Manners, for Manners are a ſci- 
$454 ence, cannot eafily be reduced to that fimplicity in 
#$: 388 its elements of which others admit. Among other 
3 particulars, the terms employed in it are not, like thoſe 
1 of Arithmetic, Mathematics, Algebra, or Aſtronomy, per- 
1 fectly and accurately defined. Its ſubjects are ſo fleet- 
| ing, and marked with ſhades ſo delicate, that, where- 
| ever a general denomination is ventured, there 1s the 
| greateſt hazard of its being miſapplied or miſunder- 
ſtood, 

| In a former paper, I endeavoured to analyſe the 
| term A man of faſhion; in this Jam enabled by an in- 
| genious correſpondent to trace the meaning of ano- 
| ther phraſe, to wit, God Company, which, as it is near- 
| „ly connected with the former, is, I believe, as doubt- 
| 

| 

| 


ful in its 1 The following letter is a prac- 
tical treatiſe on the ſubje& ; which I ſhall lay before 
my readers in the preciſe terms in which I received it. 
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To the Aurnor of the Mix ror. 


S1n, 


l I AM at that time of life when education, lormer- 
1 ly confined to the ſtudy of books, begins to * 
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| itſelf to the ſtudy of men. Having lately arrived in 


town, I was anxious to be introduced into good com- 
pany of every rank and denomination ; and, 1n virtue 
of Jome ſamily-conneCtions, aſſiſted. by the kindneſs 
of ſome college-friends and acquaintance, I flattered 
myſelf I ſhould ſucceed in my purpoſe. | 

My ſtrong bent for Letters induced me firſt to pro- 
cure an introduction into the good company of the learn- 
ed ; and I went to a dinner where ſeveral of the 
literati were to be aſſembled, full of the hopes of 
having my mind enlightened with knowledge, ex- 
panded with ſentiment, and charmed with the Atti- 
ciſm of elegant converſation. 

During our meal, there was a more abſolute ſuſ- 

enſion of diſcourſe than I expected in a ſociety of 
foirits ſo refined as thoſe with whom I was aſſociated. 
The ordinary functions of eating and drinking made 
no part of my idea of a learned man; and I could 
obſerve in my ſellow- gueſts an attention to the diſhes 
before them, which I thought did not quite correſ- 
pond with the dignity of that character. This, how- 
ever, was but a ſmall deviation from my picture, 
and I paſſed it over as well as I could, in expeQation 
of that mental ſeaſt with which I was to be regaled 
when the table ſhould be uncovered. 

Accordingly, when the cloth was removed, the 
converſation which I expected with ſo much impa- 
tience, began. I had too humble an opinion of 
myſelf to take any other part than that of a 
hearer ; but 1 very ſoon diſcovered that T was the 
only perſon in the rongny who had an inclination 
to liſten, Every one ſeemed impatient of his 
neighbour's ſpeech, and eager to have an opportuni- 
ty of introducing his own. Yeu, I thick, Mr. 
Mrinxor, have compared converſation to a favourite 
diſh at an entertainment ; here it was carried on like 
a dinner at one of thoſe hungry ordinaries where 
Quin uſed wittily to call for a baſket-hilted ſword to 
help himſelf with: in a ſhert time, every one, except 
your correſpondent, endeavoured to ſecure it to him- 
ſelf, by making it a diſh which nobody elſe could 
taſte. An old gentleman at the bead of the table, 

Vor. II, C introduced 
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introduced a German treatiſe, written by a man 
whole name I could neither pronounce nor remember. 
which none of the reſt of the company had ſeen. 
Another taking advantage of a fit of coughing with 
which he was teized, brought us upon a philoſophical 
icquiry into the properties of heat, and a long ac- 
count of ſome experiments he had lately witnefled on 
that ſubject. Being unfortunately afked for his toaſt, 
and pauſing a moment to deliberate on it, he was 
ſupplanted by my right-hand neighbour, who ſud- 
dently tranſported us into the country of Thibet, and 
ſeemed to have a very intimate acquaintance with the 
Delai Lama, One of the company, who ſat oppoſite 
to him, thruit in, by mere dint of vociferation, Tra- 
dels through the interior parts of America, juſt then pub- 
liſhed, and failed over the /akes in triumph; till 
happening to mention a particular way in which the 
Indians dreſs a certain fiſh, the diſcourſe was, at laſt, 
laid open to every body preſent on the ſubject of 
cookery ; whence it naturally fell into a diſcuſſion of 
the comparative excellence of different wines; on 
which topics the converſation reſted with ſo much 
emphaſis, that a ſtranger, who had overheard it, 
would have been led to imagine this ſympoſium, into 
which I had procured admiſſion with ſo much eager- 
neſs, to be a ſociety of Cooks and Butlers, met to 
improve each other in their ſeveral callings. 

i next procured an introduction into the very beſt 
company, that 1s, I contrived to become a gueſt at a 
table of high faſhion, where. an entertainment was 
given to Tome of the greateſt men in this country. 
The ambition natural to my age and complexion, 
-prompted me to deſire this honcur, which, however, 
12 at the price of a good deal of embarraſſ- 
ment and ureaſineſs. Nothing, indeed, but the 
high honour conferred by ſuch ſociety, could com- 
penſate for the ſeelings even of that minute, in which 
a man, not uſed to the company of the great, aſcends 
from the loweſt ſtep of a wide echoing ſtair-caſe to the 
door of a great man's drawing-room. Through this, 
kowever, and ſeveral other little diſquietudes, did I 
naſs, in hopes of finding, in the diſcourſe of thoſe 
15 | elevated 
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elevated perſons, that highly- poliſhed elegance, that 
intereſting information, and thoſe extenſive views 
of polity and government, which their rank had 
afforded ſo many opportunities of acquiring. 

Not only during the time of dinner (as in my laſt 
company), but for a conſiderable time after, the ſcene 
was filent and ſolemn 3 this, while it added to my 
confuſion, increaſed my expectations. Converſation 
at laſt began ; it was carried on in a manner exactly 
the reveriz of that in my former viſit. There nobody 
was diſpoſed to liften; here few ſeemed inclined to 
ſpeak ; for in this aſſembly I could perceive there were 
two or three very great men, to whom the great men 
were little, and the proud were mean. The laſt, 
thereſore, hardly ſpoke at all, except to applaud 
the obſervations or anecdotes delivered by the very 
great men; in which, had they not been delivered 
by the very great men, I ſhould have diſcovered no 
uncommon ſagacity or exquiſite entertainment. One 
who ſeemed to be at the top of this climax of great- 
neſs, began a ſtory of a pretty old date, in which he 
introduced at dinner, in the houſe uf the then mini- 
ſter, almoſt all the orators and wits of the time. 
Though, from the anecdotes to which I had already 
liſtened, my ears were now familiarized with the 
iounds of Duke, Marquis, Earl, and Ambaſſador ; yet, 
from the hiſtory of this illuſtrious aſſemblage, I ſtill 
conceived very eager expeQation : but, after being 
led through twenty epiſodes, all temling to ſhew the 
connection of the noble relator with many other 
Right Honourable perſonages, the concluſion proved 
to be nothing more than a joke upon a country mem- 
ber of parliament, who aſked to be helped to a bit of 
yooſe, when, in fact, the diſh was a fevan, which it 
icems was a favourite bird at the miniſter's table; 
and fome conceit about not knowing a ſean from a 
gooſe, and all the minifter's geeſe being ſwans, was the 
point of the ſtory ; at which all the company laughed 
very loud and very lony ; but the little men, all, 
except myſelf, infinitely the loudeſt and the longeſt. 

began now to think that the charms of convivial 
aud ordinary converſation were not, perhaps, to be 

| C 2 expected 
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expected among men, whoſe learning or importance 
in the ſtate, made it unneceſſary for them to cultivate 
the leſſer accompliſhments of life, and that I muſt 
look for them in the company of the gay, whoſe 
minds unbent from ſerious and important occupations, 
had leiſure to ſport themſelves in the regions of wit 
and humour, and to communicate the livelineſs of 
their fancy to the ſociety around them. I found it 
no difficult matter to be admitted to a party of this 
kind ; I was introduced, at a public place, to a gen- 
tleman, who, I was told, was a man of faſhion, and 
of the world, and was by him invited to a petite ſouper, 
where I underſtood I ſhould meet with ſome of the 
livelieſt and mot entertaining companions of both 
lexes. | 
Of the converſation at this houſe T would give an 
account if ] were able; but ſo many talked at once, 
ſo various and deſultory were the ſubjects on which 
they talked, and ſo unintelligibly fathionable were 
many of the phraſes which they uſed, that I am 
altogether unqualified to abridge or analyſe it. 1 
find, Sir, there 1s a jargon among people of faſhion 
as well as among the ſchoolmen they deride, and that 
it requires initiation into the myſteries of the one as 
well as of the other, to be able to comprehend or 
to reliſh their diſcourſe. -Converſation, however, 
was ſoon put an end to by the introduction of cards, 
when I found a perſect equality of underſtanding and 
of importance. At length ſupper was announced at 
a very late hour, and with it entered a gentleman, 
who, I was informed, poſſeſſed an infinite fund of 
humour, and for whoſe appearance I had been made 
to look, for ſome time, with impatience. , 
The ſuperiority of his talents for converſation 
ſ-emed, indeed, to be acknowledged; for he was 
allowed to talk almoſt unceafingly, with very little 
interruption from any other perſon. After a few 
glaſſes, he was prevailed on to ſing one very innocent 
long; a few more emboldened him to ſing another a 
little more free; and, juſt before the ſecond bottle 
was called for, he took off a Methodiſt preacher with 
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The ladies now retired. I had fancied that, in 
the companies of the two former days, the want ot 
their ſociety had deprived us of the eaſe and gaiety 
of diſcourſe. But here the removal of the female 
members of the party ſeemed to have a con- 
trary effect from what my concluſion would have 
warranted, I diſcovered a ſmile of ſatisfaction in 
the countenances of moſt of the gueſts when the ladies 
were gone. Several of them, who had not uttered a 
ſyllable before, were eloquent now, thongh, indeed, 
the ſubje& was neither abſtruſe nor delicate. The 
wit was called on for another ſong, and he gave us 
one 3 maſculine. This was followed by ſeveral 
jocuſar ſtories, and burleſque exhibitions, moſt of 
which were in perfect uniſon with that tone which 
the abſence of the ladies had allowed the company to 
aſſume, The jeſts were not ſuch as I can repeat; one 
fancy, however, I recolle&, of which, I think, a 
better uſe may be made than its author intended, 
« Suppoſe,” ſaid he, our words left their marks on 
the walls, like claret ſpilt on a ſmooth table, how _ 
* confounded the women would look when the 
* next entered the room !” For my part, I have 1 
much reverence for a woman of honour, as to held 
ſacred even the place ſhe has occupied, and cannot 
eaſily bear its immediate profanation by obſcenity. I 
therefore took the firſt opportunity of withdrawing, 
which T was the more/willing to do, as I found our 
wit poſſeſſed, in truth, only a chime of buffoonery, 
which when he had rung out, he was forced to ſub- 
ſtitute the bottle in its place, the laſt joke he uttered 
being a reproof to our landlord for not puſhing it 
about, | 

Now, Mr. Mix Ron, I muſt beg of you, or ſome 
of your well- inſtructed correſpondents, to inform me, 
if in all, or any of thoſe three ſocieties, I was really 
and truly in goad company, as I confeſs I have enter- 
tained ſome doubts of their deſerving that name. 
Theſe, however, are probably the effzQs of igno- 
rance, and a bookiſh education, in which I am very 
very willing to be corrected from proper authority, 

Jam, &c, : 


V MODESTUS. 
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Ne 65. Tors x, December 21, 1779. 


To the Aur kon of the Mix ROR. 


SIR, 


Turęonte reception you have given to letters from 
ſeveral perſ ons of my ſex, emboldens me to addreſs 
myſelf to you, and to lay before you a kind of diſtreſs, 
of which neither you nor any of your predeceſſors, 
as far as I can recollect, have taken notice. It is, I 
believe, more common in this part of the united king- 


dom than in England. That circumftance may, per- 


haps, account for its being overlooked by the writers 
of both countries; in the one caſe, from its being al- 
molt unknown, and, in the other from its being ſo 
common, that it has ceaſed to make any impreſſion. 

What I allude to will be beſt underſtood from a 
Mort account I ſhall take the liberty to give of myſelf. 

My father was a gentleman of conſiderable fortune, 
and, what he valued more, was deſcended from a very 
ancient family. In the earlier part of his life he had 
lived much abroad, and in uf ee I believe, of 
an attachment to the boufe of Stexwart, had ferved 
ſome years in the French army. Theſe circumſtances, 
perhaps, contributed to increaſe his veneration for no- 
ble blood, and old families. —Soon after he returned to 
his native country, he married Lady C , only 
daughter of the Earl of , a woman who was 
juſtly deemed an ornament to her ſex. She died be- 
fore I had finiſhed my fixth year, leaving one ſon, 
about- two years younger than myſelf. 

My father, a man of warm affections and ſtrong paſſi- 
ons, ſeemed to exiſt but in her children. But for us, 
have often heard him ſay he could not have ſubmit- 
ted tolive, To our education he dedicated the n 
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of his time. My brother, whom he conſidered as the 
laſt tay of his family, he withed to render a worthy 
repreſentative of it. Nor were his pains thrown 
away ; for never was there a more engaging youth, 
and every year ſeemed to add {ome new grace to his 
form, and {oine new accompliſhment to his mind. 

To me my father was all indulgence. He ſeemed 
to watch my wiſhes, in order to gratify them, before 
I could give them utterance. It was his chief defire 
to ſee me excel in every polite and faſhionable accom- 
pliſhment; and the education he gave me was pro- 
portionably elegant and expenſive. _ 

Soon after I had entered my twentieth year, my 
father was ſeized with a violent fit of illneſs. My 
brother, who was then at college, was immediately 
called home. My father lived but to fee him; all he 
had power to ſay, was to recommend me to his pro- 
tection. In you, William, {aid the good old man, 
„ $9p/ia will find a father, a brother, and a friend. 
Without encumbering the family-eſtate, l could make 
no ſuitable ſettlements on her; but this gives me 
* no uneaſineſs, when I reflect on your virtues, and 
* your attachinent to your ſiſter. 

My brother whoſe diſpoſitions were all gentle and 
amiable, was much moved with this ſcene. After 
our father's death, his behaviour to me was full of 
attention and affection. He regretted that he was 
not of an age to make ſuch ſettlements as would 
render me independent. But why,” would he add, 

* thould I regret it? —is not my R yours? as 
* ſuch I muſt inſiſt that you will ever conſider it.” 

In a few months my brother ſet out on his travels. 
Our parting was full of tenderneſs, and his letters 
from abroad breathed the warmeſt ſentiments of friend- 
ihip and of affection. Aſter the common tour of 
France, Italy, and Germany, he went to Spa, with an 
intention to paſs ſome weeks there, and then return, 
to his native country. At Spe he met with the ſiſter 
of Lord , who ſoon engaged his affeQions 


ſo completely, that he offered her his hand. The 
marriage was ſpeedily concluded; and ſoon af- 
C 4 ter 
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ter my brother and his wife arrived at his ſeat in 
where I had refided almoſt conſtantly ever fince he 
had gone abroad. 

The looks and appearance of the lady prepoſſeſſed 
me ftrongly in her favour. She was beautiful almoſt 
beyond any thing I had ever ſeen ; and though, per- 
haps, there was not in her countenance any ex- 
pre ſſion ſtrongly marked, there was, nevertyeleſs, a 
gentleneſs and a ſweetneſs in her whole deportment, 
joined with an elegance of manners that could not 
fail to pleaſe every beholder. I obſerved with plea- 
ſure my brother's ſtrong attachment to her, which, if 
poſſible, ſeemed daily to increaſe : and I could not 
lind fault with any little want of attention to myſelf, 
when I ſaw that it proceeded from ſo amiable a mo- 
tive, from affection to a lovely woman, to whom he 
was for ever united, and on whoſe happineſs his own 
was for eyer to depend. | 

It was my wiſh to live with my ſiſter-in-law in, 
terms of the ſtricteſt friendſhip ; but, with all my 
partiality in her favour, I could not help obſervin 
that I made little progreſs in obtaining any ſhare of 
her confidence. Always polite and well-bred, it is 
true, but with a coldneſs that chilled every approach 
to openneſs, and every attempt to that freedom which 
15 the trueſt mark of genuine friendſhip. For a while 
I thought that this nnght proceed from a reſerved 
temper, ſometimes to be found united with the beft 
diſpoſitions. But when I came to be more thoroughly 
acquainted with her character, I found that her mind 
was equally incapable of friendſhip as of love. Alive 
only to emotions of vanity and the pleaſures of ad- 
miration, ſhe was dead to every other ſenſation. How 
often have I ſeen her prefer the applauſe of the 
meaneſt and moſt contemptible of mankind, whom 
ſhe herſelf deſpiſed, to the happineſs of a man who 
doted on her to diſtraction, and to whom ſhe was 
bound by every tie of gretitude and duty! : 

I was at the utmoſt pains to conceal, both from her 
and my brother, the alteration in my ſentiments which 
this diſcovery had produced ; and I was not without 
hopes, that her natural gaod fenſe (for of ſenſe the 
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was by no means deſtitute) would in time prevail over 
this childiſh vanity, which made her appear in ſo ri- 
diculous a light. It is, however, perhaps impoſſible 
to live long with a perſon of whom we have con- 
ceived a mean or unfavourable opinion, without be- 
traying it, or, what in effect is much the ſame, ſuppo- 
ſing that we have betrayed it. Whether ſhe really 
perceived any alteration in my opinion of her, I can- 
not poſitively ſay ; but I thought her behaviour looked 
as if the had, and that ſhe conſidered my preſence as a 
reſtraint upon her. This idea once awakened, the 
moſt trivial incidents ferved to confirm. I found my 
ſituation become daily more and more diſagreeable, 
and I had already begun to think of quitting my bro- 
ther's houſe, when my ſiſter-in-law brought things to 
x crifis, by informing me that ſhe and Mr. M— 
(naming my brother) intended. to. paſs the qr 
winter at Londin; adding, with an air of the mo 

finiſhed politeneſs, ** that, as ſhe wiſhed to keep up 
** a conſtant correſpondence with me during her ab- 
++ ſence, ſhe would be glad to know how to addreſs 
her letters,” It is not eaſy to deſcribe what 
paſſed in my mind on this occaſion. I took, however, 
ny reſolution at once, and determined to quit for ever 
the family of a brother, whom, from my earlieſt in- 
fancy, I had been accuſtomed to love and to eſteem. 

When I communicated my intentions to him, he 
feemed embarraſſed, and, with a faltering voice, mut- 
tered ſomething of his regret ——of his wiſhes that 
{ thould remain in his family; but it was in a manner 
t00 irrefolute to have ſhaken a purpoſe much leſs de- 
cided than mine. 

Jt 1s now ten years fince I quitted my brother's 
houſe, and took up my abode in a paltry lodging in 
this city, where the 1atereſt of the ſmall proviſion 
teſt me by my father, is juſt ſufficient to furniſh the 
neceſſaries of life to myſelf and a female domeſtic 
who had lived long in my father's family, and infiſted 
on attending me. As to money-matters, my brother, 
am perſuaded, would have been very defirous to 
make me more comfortable; but J had too high a 
ipirit to communicate my wants to him. Beſides, I 


found 
8 | 
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found that the expenſive line of life he had got into 
did not leave it much in his power to indulge his 
feelings of generoſity. 

For ſome years I found my ſituation extremely un- 
plea ſant. Accuſtomed to a ſtate of eaſe and afflu- 
ence, and to all the pleaſures of an elegant ſociety, 
it was not eaſy to ſubmit at once to poverty, neglect, 
and ſolitude. The power of habit has, however, at 
length, in ſome meaſure, reconciled me to my fate. 
I can now look with indifference on the pleaſures and 
purſuits of the- world ; and, notwithſtanding the 
chagrin that is commonly ſuppoſed to attend perſons 
in my condition, I have ſtill ſo much philanthropy as 
to wiſh that you would employ a paper in repreſent- 
ing the cruelty and injuſtice of educating a girl in lux- 
and elegance, and then leaving her expoſed to all the 
hardſhips of poverty and neglect. I am, &c. 


| S, M. 
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Ns 66. SATURDAY, December 25, 1779. 


A Miss r all my veneration for Shakeſpeare, | have 
been often obliged to confeſs, that there were paitages 
in his works, the meaning of which I could not un- 
derſtand; and, of others, I have ſometimes ventured 
to doubt if they were ſtrictly in Nature, Of this 
laſt ſort is the celebrated ſcene in Richard the Third, 
where that artful uſurper firſt mollifies the reſentment, 
and then gains upon the affeRions of the unfortunate 
Lady Anne. The following piece of eriticiſm on that 
ſcene has been ſent me by a correſpondent, from 
whom, if I miſtake not, J have formerly received 
ſeveral ingenious communications, | 


To the Aurnor of the Miax0OR. 


S1R, 


Fr w of Shakeſpeare's tragedies have obtained 
higher reputation than The Life and Death of Richard 
the Third: Yet, like every other performance of 
this wonderful poet, it contains ſeveral paſſages that 
can hardly admit of apology. Of this kind are the 
inſtances it affords us of vulgarity, and even inde- 
cency of expreſſion. 

At the ſame time, in cenſuring Shakeſpeare, we 
ought to ;woceed with peculiar caution; for, on 
many occaſions, thole paſſages, which, on a curſory 
view, may be reckoned blemiſhes, on a cloſer exa- 
mination, will appear very different, and even lay 
claim to confiderable excellence. In his imitations 
of Nature, he is very bold, and ſo different from 

| other 
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other poets, that what is daring, is often, in a mo- 
ment of flight. attention, deemed improbable ; and 
what is extraordinary, is too ra ſlily pronounced ab- 
ſurd. Of this, in the work above mentioned, the 
ſtrange love-ſcene between Richard and Lady Anne, 
the widow of Prince Edward Plantagenet, atfords a 
flriking example. It ſeems, indeed, altogether un- 
natural, that Richard, deformed and hideous as the 
poet repreſents him, ſhould offer himſelf a ſuitor to 
the widow of an excellent young prince, whom he 
had murdered, at the very time ſhe is attending the 
ſuneral of her father-in-law, whom he had alſo ſlain, 
and while ſhe is expreſſing the moſt bitter hatred 


. againſt the author of her misfortune. But, in at- 


tending cloſely to the progreſs of the dialogue, the 


ſeeming extravagance of the picture will be ſoftened 


or removed : We ſhall find ourſelves more intereſted 
in the event, and more aſtoniſhed at the bold ability 
of Richard, than moved with abhorrence of his 
thameleſs effrontery, or offended with the improbabi- 
Iity of the ſituation, When a poet, like Shakeſpeare, 
can carry us along by the power of amazement, by 
daring diſplays of Mawr, and by the influence of 
feelings altogether unuſnal, but full of refiſtleſs 
energy, his ſeeming departure from probability only 
contributes to our admiration ; and the emotions ex- 
cited by his extravagance, lofing the effect, which, 
from an inferior poet, they would have cauſed, add 
to the general feelings of pleaſure which the ſcene 
produces. 

In conſidering the ſcene before ns, it is neceſſary 
that we keep in view the character of Lady Anne. 
'The outlines are given us in her own converſation : 
but we ſee it more completely finiſhed and filled up, 
indirectly indecd, but not leſs diſtinctly, in the con- 
duct of Richard. She is repreſented of a mind alto- 
gether ſrivolous, the prey of vanity, Ler prevailing, 
over-xuling paſſion ; ſuſceptible, however, of every 
feeling and emotion, and, while they laſt, ſincere 
in their expreſſion, but hardly capable of diſtinguiſh- 
ing the propriety of one more than another, or, if 


able to employ ſuch diſcernment, totally cp agus 
e 
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ed and unable to obey her moral faculty, as a prin- 
ciple of action; and thus expoſed alike to the 
authority of good or bad impreſſions. There are 
ſuch characters; perſons of great ſenſibility, of great 
ſincerity, but of no rational or ſteady virtue, produ- 
ced or ſtrengthened by reflection, and conſequently, 
of no conſiſtency of conduct. | 

Richard, in his management of Lady Anne, having 
in view the accompliſhment of his own ambitious de- 
ſigns, addreſſes her with the moſt perſe& knowledge 
ot herdiſpoſition. He knows that her feelings are vio- 
lent; that they have no foundation in ſteady determi- 
ned principles of conduct; that violent feelings are 
ſoon exhauſted ; ard that the undecided mind, with- 
out choice or active ſenſe of propriety, is equally ac- 
ceſſible to the next that occur, He knows, too, that 
thaſe impreflions will be moſt fondly cheriſhed, 
which are moſt a-kin to the ruling paſſion; and that, 
in Lady Anne, vanity bears abſolute ſway. All that 
he has to do, then, is to fuffer the violence of one emo- 
tion to paſs away, and then, as ſkilfully as poſſible, to 
bring another more ſuited to his deſigns, and the com- 
plexion of her character, into its place. Thus, he 
not only diſcovers much diſcernment of human na- 
ture, but alſo great command of temper, and great 
dexterity of conduct. 

In order, as ſoon as poſſible, to exhauſt her tem- 
porary reſentment, for ſhe expreſſes reſentment, 
rather than grief in her lamentation for Henry, it is 
neceſſary that it be exaſperated to its fierceſt extreme. 
Accordingly R.chard, breaking in abruptly upon 
the ſureral proceſſion, inflames and provokes her an- 
ger. He perſiſts in his plan; appears cool and un- 
concerned at her abuſe ; and thus urges her to vent 
the rage and vehemence of her emotion in rude in- 
vectives and imprecations. 


O God, who this blood mad'ſt, revenge his death 
O Farth, which this blood drink'ſt, revenge his 
death! &c. 


All 
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All this is general; But, before the vehemence of 
her wrath can be entirely removed, ſhe muſt bring 
home to her fancy every aggravating circumſtance, 
and muſt aſcertain the particular wrongs ſhe has ſuf- 
fered. After this operation on her mind, and that 
ſhe has expreſſed the conſequent feelings, ſhe has no 
longer any topics or food "= anger, and the paſſions 


will, of courſe, ſublide. Richard, for this purpoſe, 
pretends to juſtify, or extenuate, his offences; and 
thus, by advancing into view, inſtead of concealing 


bis enormittes, he overcomes the reſentment of Lady 
Anne. To this effect alfo, his aſſumed appearance of 
candour will readily contribute, 


CI. Vouehſafe, divine perfection of a woman! 
Of thoſe ſuppoſed crimes, to give me leave, 
By circumſtance, but to acquit myfelf, &c, 
Anne. Didſt thou not kill this King? 
Glo. I grant ye. | 
Anne. Doſt grant me, hedgehog ? Then God grant 
me too 
Thou mayſt be damned for that wicked 
deed, &c. 


Here alſo we may obſerve his application of thoſe 
flatteries, which, if they cannot take effect in the 
preſent moment, otherwiſe than to give higher pro- 
vocation ; yet, when her wrath ſubſides, their recol- 
lection will operate in a different tendency, and aſſiſt 
in working upon that vanity by which he will com- 


* pals his deſign. 


Tt was not alone ſufficient to provoke her anger and 


reſentment to the utinoſt, in order that they might 


immediately ſubſide ; but, by alleging plauſible rea- 
{ons for change of ſentiment, to aſſiſt them in their 
decline. Though Lady Anne poſſeſſes no decided, 
determined virtue, yet her moral nature, unimproved 
as it appears, would diſcern impropriety in her ſud— 
denly acquieſcing in the views of Richard, would 
ſuggeſt ſcruples, and produce heſitation, Now, in 
order to prevent the effect of theſe, it was neceſſary 
to aid the mind in finding ſubterfuge or excuſe, _ 

| thus 
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thus aſſiſt her in the eaſy buſineſs of impoſing upon 
herſelf, Her ſeducer, accordingly, endeavours to 
gloſs his conduct, and repreſents his actions as leſs 
criminal than ſhe at firſt apprehended, 


Olo. hut, gentle Lady Anne, 
To leave this keen encounter of our wits, 
And fall to ſomething of a flower method ; 
Is not the cauſer of the timeleſs deaths 
Of theſe Plantagenets, Henry and Edward, 
As blameful as the executioner ? 
Anne. Thou waſt the cauſe, and moſt accurs'd 
| e. 1 
Glo. Your beauty was the cauſe of that effect, 
&c. 


In thefe lines, beſide a confirmation of the foregoing 
remark, and an illuſtration of Richard's perſevering 
flattery, there are two circumſtances that mark great 
delicacyand fineneſs of painting in Shakeſpeare's execu- 
tion of this excellent ſcene, The reſentment of Lady 
Anne is ſo far exhauſted, that her converſation, in- 
ſtead of impetuous, continued invective, aſſuming the 
more patient and mitigated form of dialogue, is not 
ſo expreſſive of violent paſſion, as it denotes the 
deſire of victory in a ſmart diſpute, and becomes 
merely “a keen encounter of wits.” The other 
thing to be obſerved is, that Richard, inſtead of ſpe- 
cifying her huſband and father-in-law in terms denot- 
ing theſe relations, falls in with the ſubſiding tate of 
her affections towards them; and, uſing expreſſions 
of great indifference, ſpeaks to her of ** thoſe Plan- 
* tagenets, Henry and Edward. 

Lady Anne having liſtened to the converſation of 
Richard, after the firſt tranſport of her wrath, occa- 
ſioned by the death of the Plantagenets, ſhewed, that 
the real force of the paſſion had ſuffered abatement ; 
and, by liſtening to his exculpation, it ſeems entirely 
ſubdued. In all this, the art of the poet is eminent, 
and the ſkill he aſcribes to Richard profouſd. 
Though the crafty ſeducer attempts to juſtify his con- 
duct to Lady Anne, he does not ſeek to convince her 

| underſtand- 
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underſtanding, for ſhe had no underſtanding worth 


the pains of convincing, but to afford her ſome pre- 


tence and opportnnity of giving vent to her emotton, 
When this fe is produced, he proceeds to ſubſti- 
tute ſome regard for himſelf in its place. As we 
have already obſerved, he has been taking meaſures 
for this purpoſe in every thing he has ſaid; and, b 

ſoothing expreſſions of adulation, during the . 
of her anger, he was gradually prepa ing her mind 
for the more pleaſing, but not leſs powerful dominion 
of yanity. In the foregoing lines, and in what follows, 
he ventures a declaration of the paſſion he pretends to 
entertain for her: Yet he does this indireQly, as 
ſuggeſted by the progreſs of their argument, and az 
a reaſon for thoſe parts of his conduct that ſeem ſo 


heinous. 


Your beauty was the cauſe of that effect; 
Your beauty, that doth haunt me in my fleep, 
Kc. 


Richard was well aware, that a declaration of love 
from him would, of courſe, renew her indignation. 
He accordingly manages her mind in fuch a manner 
as to correct the violence of her anger, by ſnggeſt- 
ing the idea of his paſſion, when he firſt mentions it, 
in terms more playful than ſerious, and afterwards, 
when he announces it more ſeriouſly, by an indirect 
and ſeeming accidental declaration. Still, however, 
with all theſe precautions to introcuce the thought 
in a familiar and eaſy manner, he is aware of her 
diſpleaſure. Here, therefore, as in the former part 
of the ſcene, he muſt depend on his command of 
temper, and, on the ſame means, of artſully irritating 
her emotion, till it entirely ſubſides. Accordingly, 
perſiſting in his adulation, he incenſes her anger to 
its utmoſt extreme : And, finally, ty varying the 
attitude of his flatteries, by aſſuming an humble and 
Tuppliant addreſs, he ſubdues her ſoul to the dominion 
of guilty vanity, In the cloſe of the dialogue, we 
may trace diſtirctly the decline of her emotion, It 


follows the ſame courſe as the paſſion ſhe expreſſes at 
| the 
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the beginning of the ſcene. She 1s at firſt violent; 
becomes more violent; her paſſion ſubſides ; yet ſome 
ideas of propriety wandering acroſs her mind, ſhe 
makes an effort to recal her reſentment: The 
effort is feeble; it amounts to no more than to 
expreſs contempt in her aſpeQ; it is baffled by a 
new attitude of adulation ; and, by a pretended indirect 
appeal to her compaſſion, ſhe 1s totally vanquiſhed. 
Through the whole of this ſcene, our abhorrence, 
our diſguſt, and contempt, excited by cruelty, falſe- 
hood, meanneſs, and infignificance of mind, are fo 
counterbalanced by the feelings that ariſe on the view 
of ability, ſelf-poſſeſſion, knowledge of character, 
and the maſterly diſplay of human nature, as that, 
inſtead of impairing, they rather contribute force to 
the general ſenſation of pleaſure. The conduct of 
Richard, towards a character of more d ermined virtue, 
or of more ſtubborn paſſions, would have been abſurd : 
Towards Lady Anne, it was natural, and attended 
with that ſucceſs which it was calculated to obtain. 
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No 67. Tors pa v, December 28, 1779. 


To the Aur non of the Mixx OR. 


SIR, 


> FE x predeceſſor, The Speddator, uſed to be con- 
ſulted in cafes of difficulty. I know not, if you, Mr. 
Mik Ro x, ſet up on the * footing. I am reſolved, 
however, to try; and, although you ſhould refuſe 
to preſcribe, I ſhall at leaſt have the ſatisfaQtion of 
communicating my diſtreſs. 

I am between the age of a young man, and what 
the ladies call an old batchelor, not many years under 
forty, of no inconſiderable family, with an opulent 
fortune. I was educated like moſt other young heirs, 
that is, very indifferently. My teachers, it is true, 
were eminent in their different branches, My father 

* obliged me to give regular attendance to their inſtruc- 
tions; but another part of the family ſeemed to think 
the reſtraint I was kept in too ſevere. The know- 
ledge of this encouraged my want of attention at the 
time, though the recollection has of late given me 
much regret. I fucceeded to my fortune at the age 
of eighteen, and engaged deeply in thoſe purſuits 
which are ſtigmatiſed with the name of vices, by 
thoſe who are unable to attain them. Having run on 
in the uſual career, I became tired with the ſamenels 
and inſipidity of the ſcenes in which I had ſo often 
been a ſpectator, or an actor. I began to look on 

my conduct as bordering on the contemptible, and 
iſhed to change it for ſomething more rational and 
Heede I wiſhed to change it while I had a 
ound conſtitution, which I owed to Nature, and an 
unimpaired fortune, which I owed to a ſpirit of in- 
dependence, inſtilled hy a worthy father, from whoſe 


counſels and example I ought never to have depa r_ 
e 
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The good effects of theſe, if not wholly obliterated, 
have at leaſt been long obſcured by intemperance and 
diſſipation. I 

A man who, from being idle and diſſipated, be- 
comes ſober and regular in his conduct, is immedi- 
ately marked out for marriage by his former compa- 
nions. Mine certainly thought of it for me long be- 
fore I did ſo for myſelf. Many of my relations 
ſeemed to entertain the ſame opinion, They had 
long wiſhed me to marry, to prevent a conſiderable 
part of my fortune from going to a worthleſs and 
diſtant relation; and 'ſhowed ſo much ſatisfaction 
at my ſuppoſed reſolution, that I adopted it in 
earneſt, | 

You who ſet up ſor an inftruQtor, are, I preſume, 
better acquainted with the world, than to imagine 
that I would firſt turn my views to thoſe young la- 
dies with whom I was moſt intimately acquainted, 
and in whoſe ſociety I had paſſed a conſiderable part 
of my time. The giddy and frivolous purſuits in 
which 1 ſaw them conftantly engaged, left no room 
for that domeſtic tenderneſs which I looked for in a 
wife, The gloſs of ſaſhion might ſuffice for the 
trarfient intercourſe of gaiety; Tat ſome more in- 
trinfic excellence was neceſſary to fix an attachment 
for liſe. | 

I reſolved, therefore, to pay my addreſſes only 
to young ladies who had received a leſs public edu- 
cation; and with that view I determined to culti- 
vate an acquaintance in thoſe families that were moſt 
remarkable for their prudence and moderation. I 
now began to look upon it as not one of the leaſt 
misfortunes attending a young man in the faſhionable 
world, that he is, * degree, excluded from the 
opportunity of forming connections with the beſt 
and moſt virtuous of the other ſex at an early period 
of life, while the warm feelings of benevolence re- 
main unblunted by thoſe artificial manners, the con- 
ſequences of which to ſociety go near to overbalance 


the advantages arifing from the refinements that pro- 


dice them, | 
In 
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In the courſe of my reſearches I became acquaint- 
ed with Neriſſa, an only daughter, who had been 
educated under the eye of a mother famed for her 
prudence and economy. She was at this time about 
twenty; tho? not a perfect 2 ihe was agreeable, 
with an air of ſimplicity that is always engaging. Her 
converſation was ſenſible, and her eaſe of manner, 


and the facility with which ſhe expreſſed herſelf, 


aſtoniſhed me in one who had had ſo little inter- 
courſe with the world; but Neriſa's converfation 
furniſhed not one generous ſentiment. The tear of 
compaſſion never ſtarted in her eye at a tale of ſor- 
row; nor did the glow of pleaſure ever ſparkle in 
her countenance at the ſucceſs of merit. In the ſo- 
ciety in which I bad lived, ſelf-gratification ſeemed 
to be the ſtudy of every individual, without giving 
the leaſt attention to the pleaſure and enjoyments of 
others. It was only the outward conduct of Neriſa 
that was different; her diſpoſition was the ſame ; 
and, as I had reſolved tq be attentive to the happi- 
neſs of a wife, I wiſhed*not to ehuſe one who would 
be regardleſs of that of a huſband. We were not 
' ſuited to each other; the only objects of Weriſſa 
were rank and fortune ; ſhe has fince attained her 
wiſhes, having been lately married to a title and a 
ſettlement. | 
I next became acquainted in the houfe of Sit 
George Edwin, a man of very moderate fortune, who 
had lived ſome years in town for the education of 
his family. With Sir George I had but little inter- 
courſe, though he too was a man of the world ; hut 
he moved in an inferior ſphere, his pleaſures being 
chiefly confined to the bottle. He had three daugh- 
ters, of whom I had that ſort of acquaintance one 
neceſſarily acquires in a narrow country like this, b 
meeting — . at places of public reſort, as well 
as at private entertainments; but, as they were al- 
ways attended by their mother Lady Editoin, a grave 
matron, ſhe never permitted them to engage in thoſe 
ſamiliar parties, amongſt whom, or at the tavern, I 
generally paſſed my evenings. — 
le 
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The Miſs Edwins were juſtly eſteemed handfome ; 
their manners were eaſy, not elegant; their conver- 
ſation was, Ar the moſt part, confined to the occur- 
rences of the day, and never went farther than ob- 
ſervations on the lat ball or the laſt dinner. Theſe 
they were ſo eager to communicate, that they com- 
monly ſpoke all at once, each of them aſraid, no. 
doubt, leſt her ſiſter ſhould have the merit of 
her important diſcoveries. The onlyobje& of the 
mother ſeemed to be to get her girls well married. 
For this purpoſe ſhe had truſted entirely to the 
external accompliſhments of their perſons, and 
thoſe little arts, which experienced matrons know 
well how to uſe, to entrap the amorous and 
unwary. I hope ſhe will ſucceed ; the Miſs Edruins 
appear to be good ſort of girls, and will, I have no 
doubt, make excellent wives to ſome honeſt country 
ſquire, or ſome plodding man of buſineſs, who has 
no other idea of a wife than as a breeder or a houſe- 
keeper. Lady Edwin ſays the is an excellent œcono- 
miſt, and her daughters have had the benefit of her 
example. | 

In the houſe of Sir George Edæuin 1 firſt heard of 
Cordelia, and not much to her advantage. This, for 
cenſure will often defeat its purpoſe, gave me a ſtrong 
deſir e to be acquainted with her. I ſoon learned that 
ſhe was an only daughter ; that ſhe now was in her 
twenty-ſecond year; that her father died when ſhe 
was a child, leaving h.r a handſome fortune, which 
being placed in the hands of a relation in the mer- 
cantile line, was ſo much impaired by his failure, that 
her mother found it neceſſary to cut ſhort her plan of 
a faſhionable and expenſive education, and to take the 
chief care of her daughter's inſtruction upon her- 
ſelf. They had lived together in a decent retire- 
ment for five or fix years, except a few months which 
they paſſed in town every winter, with the only one 
of their opulent relations who received them with 
the ſame affection as in their proſperity. Cordelia 
and her mother were upon one of theſe annual viſits 
when I was introduced to her. I will not pretend 
to deſcribe the ſenſations I then ſelt, nor the © mind- 
illumĩned 
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„ jllumined face” that produced them; from that 
moment I was unhappy but in her company, and found 
in her converſation that elegance of mind, that 
chearful ſweetneſs and ſenſibility of temper, which 
was diffuſed vpon her countenance, I rejoiced at that 
rank and fortune of which I was poſſeſſed, as givin 
me the power of making Cordelia hu pp, and of rail- 
ing her to a ſtation lets unworthy her diſtinguiſhed 
merit and accompliſhment. The lady with whom 
the lived, gave me every opportunity I could wiſh of 
cultivating a more intimate acquaintance, and ſhew- 
ing the ſincerity of my aitachment ; nor did her mo- 
ther ſeem averſe to the connection, though there was 
at times an anxious ſolicitude in her countenance at 
thoſe approaches to the familiarity which I had been 
accuſtomed to indulge, both in manner and conver- 
ſation, among my female acquaintance z a habit, 
which the fincerity of my paſſion for Cordelia could 
not, at all times, repreſs. Cordelia herſelf always re- 
ceived me with affability; and though I could not 
pretend to diſcover any partiality in my favour, I 
attributed this to her compliance with the cautious 
prudence of a mother, which would be removed by 
an open declaration of my attachment, and a propo- 
fal of marriage in form. 

Deſirous to intereſt the mother in my favour, I 
inade my firſt application to her, convinced that ſhe 
could not heſitate to approve of a match which was 
lo favourable in point of fortune. Contrary to my 
hopes, ſhe at once referred me to her daughter, with 
an obſervation, in which there was more truth than 
politeneſs : © That, being the perſon principally in- 
* tereſted, the was the firſt to be applied to.” Har- 
ving endeavoured to make an apology for this part 
of my conduct, of which a better notion of female 
delicacy than was to be acquired among my former 
companions had taught me the impropriety, I was 
ſhewn into Cordel'a's dreſſing-room; where, after a 
ſhort pauſe, I entered on the purpoſe of my viſit, and 
made offer of myſelf and ſortune, with all the ar- 
dour which the ſtrength and ſincerity of my paſſion 
Inſpired, and with all the attention that was due to 
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ner beauty and accompliſhments. She heard me, 
not without emotion; and, as ſhe ſeemed unable to 

ive an immediate anſwer, I interpreted her ſilence 
Er. and, ſeizing her hand, preſſed my ſuit 
with all the earneſtneſs of which I was capable. She 
ſoon recovered her tranquillity,and, withdrawing her 
hand, anſwered with her uſual unaffected modeſty, 
but with a firmneſs I had never before obſerved, 
« That ſhe was obliged to me for my favourable 
opinion; but as our affections were not in our 
« power, and as the mode of life to which I had 
« been accuſtomed was little fuited to her inclina- 
tions, or to create that reſpe& for the ſex which 
* ſhe hoped to find in a huſband, it was impoſſible I 
„ could ever be her's.” In vain did I join with her 
in blaming my paſt conduct; in vain did I aſſure her 
of the ſettled purpoſe I had formed to alter my mode 
of life ; that I had actually done ſo; that, as all my 
wiſhes were centered in an union with her, it thould 
be the future buſineſs of my life to promote her hap- 
pineſs. She remained inflexible; ſhe doubted not, 
the ſaid, the fincerity of my intentions ; but her re- 
ſolution was taken ; 2 repeatedly aſſured me, 
that her motives made it unalterable. Some of the 
family coming in, I retired in a ſtate of mind which I 
ſhall not attempt to deſcribe. _ 

This incident, Mr. Mixxor, has made me look 
into myſelf, into my paſt conduct, and into the errors 
or misfortunes, call them by what name you pleaſe, 
which have beenthe chief cauſe of my preſent anxiety 
and uneaſineſs. That I was the heir of an opulent for- 
tune, was no fault of mine; neither can I be anſwer⸗- 
able for having fucceeded to it at the early age of 
cizhteen, when the paſſions were contending for gra- 
tification, when the means were in my power, and 
novelty heightened the enjoyment. The ſocieties I 


frequented were compoſed of the firſt names of the 
kingdom, both for rank and fortune ; our knowledge 
of men was not confined to the narrow circie of our 
own country; we were acquainted with the faces of 
the principal potentates of Europe, and with thoſe of 
niany of their miniſters ; we could diſcourſe of muſic 
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and painting in the engage of a connoiſſeur, and 
re-echo the opinions we had heard of the moſt cele- 
brated fingers of Florence, Naples, and Rome. Was 1 
to blame tor accommodating myſelf to the eſtabliſhed 
manners of my country, in that rank of life to which 
I belonged ? Even the attention that was paid to my 
education, before the death of an excellent ſather, 
has been a ſource of misfortune; it can only be from 
the impreſſions I then received, that I acquired a 
confuſed idea of a conduct more becoming a being 
who found himſelf capable of reaſoning and refleQ- 
ing. This idea often obtruded itſelf in the hours 
of languor and inaQtivity, and ſometimes even 
embittered the cup of enjoyment. Reſtrained, for a 
time, by thoſe habits which remain aſter the paſſions 
that produced them are extinguiſhed, I at laſt found 
means to break the charm, and to form plans of ra- 
tional and domeſtic enjoyment. Diſappointed in theſe, 
I ſeel the moſt poignant regret that I was not born a 
younger brother, and compelled to ſeek that diſtine- 
tion from merit which J erjoyed from fortune; or 
that my father had not allowed me to remain equally 
ignorant and uncultivated as the generality of my 
companions, whoſe affections centre in themſelves, 
whoſe ambition conſiſts in ſrequenting the beſt com- 
pany, and whoſe 8 is confined to the kitchen 
or the gaming- table. Diſpleaſed with myſelf, diſ- 
guſted with the world, and rejected by Cordelia. Lam 
preparing at once to ſink into retirement and oblivion. 
What my occupations are to be, I know not; an hun- 
dred ſchemes have been formed and rejected. If it is 
in your power to ſuggeſt any thing I can ſteadily ad- 
here to, and which will make me leſs contemptible 
in my own eyes, you will do good to one; but if you 
can exhibit in your Mix RO R a preventative to the 
errors by which J have been undone, you may do 
good to thouſands. 
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Ns 68. gend Y, January 1, 1780. 
* 


I can make ſpeeches in the ſenate too, Nacky, 
OrTwar's VENICE PaESERVED, 


Ox morning, during my late viſit to Mr. Ump/ra- 
ville, as that gentleman, his ſiſter, and I, were fitting 
at breakfaſt, my old friend Jon came in, and deli- 
vered a ſealed card to his maſter, After putting on 
his ſpectacles, and reading it with attention, Ay,” 
ſaid Umphraville, this is one of your modern im- 
provements. I remember the time when one neigh- 
— could have gone to dine with another with- 

* out any ſuſs or ceremony; but now, forſooth, you 
* muſt announce your intention ſo many days before; 
and, by and by, I ſuppoſe, the intercourſe between 
** two country-gentlemen will be carried on with the 
** ſame ſtiffneſs of ceremonial that prevails among 
** your little German princes. Siſter, you muſt pre- 
pare a feaſt on Thurſday; Colonel Plum ſays he 
* intends to have the honourof waiting on us.” Bro- 
© ther,” replied Miſs Umphraville, © you know we 
don't deal in giving feaſts; but if Colonel Plum 
can dine on a plain dinnes without his foreign 
** diſhes and French ſauces, I can promiſe him a bit of 
* good mutton, and hearty welcome.” 

On the day appointed Colonel Plum arrived, and, 
along with him, the gay the ſprightly Sir Bobby Button, 
who had poſted down to the country to enjoy two 
days thooting at Colonel Plum's, where he arrived juſt 
as that gentleman was ſetting out for Mr.UmpAhraville's. 
Sir Bobby, always eaſy, and who, in every ſociety, is 
the ſame, proteſted againſt the Colone/'s putting off his 
viſit, and declared he would be happy to attend him. 

Vor. II. D Though . 
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Though I had but little knowledge of Sir Bobby, I 
was perfectly acquainted with his character; but to 
Umphraville he was altogether unknown, and I pro- 
miſed . ſome —.— from the contraſt of 
two perſons ſo oppoſite in ſentiments, in manner, and 
in opinions. When he was preſented, I obſerved 
Umphraville lomewhat ſhocked with his dreſs and 
figure; in both which, it muſt be owned, he reſem- 
bled a monkey of a larger ſize. Sir Bubby, however, 
did not allow him much time to contemplate his ex- 
ternal appearance; for he immediately, without any 
preparation or apology, began to attack the old gen- 
Lleman on the bad ſtate of his houſe, and of eve 
thing about it. Why the devil,” ſaid he, © don't 
you enlarge your windows, and cut down thoſe 
damned hedges and trees that ſpoil your lawn ſo 
miſerably ? If you would allow me, I would un- 
dertake, in a week's time, to give you a clever 
place. This is, for all the world, juſt ſuch a 
* chatees as my friend Lord ( you know 
Lord , the fineſt fellow on earth) ſucceeded to 
** laſt year, by the death of an uncle, a queer old 
rig, who Lis live locked up in his caſtle for 
, falta century :— he died damned rich though; 
and as ſoon as Lord knew for certain that his 
breath was out, he and I went down to take 
poſſeſſion ; and in a ſtrange condition, to be ſure, 
* we found things; but in leſs than a month, we 
„turned all -zop/y-turwy, ard -it is now in the way of 
being as fine a place as any in England.” — —To 
this Umphraville made no anſwer; and indeed the 
Paronet was fo fond of hearing himſelf talk, and 
chattered avray at ſuch a rate, that he neither ſeemed. 
to deſire nor to expect an anſwer. 

On Miſs Umphraville's coming in, he addreſſed 
himſelf to her; and, after diſplaying his dreſs, and 
explaining ſome particulars with regard to it, he be- 
gan to entertain her with an account of the gallan- 
tries in which he had been engaged the preceding 
winter in London, He talked as if no woman could 
reſiſt his perſuaſive addreſs, and elegant ans 
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London were one great ſeraglio, and he himſelf the 
mighty maſter of it.— This topic he was 10 fond of, 
that he enlarged upon. it after Miſs Umphraville had 
retired, and uſed a groſſierete of expreſſion in his de- 
ſcriptions, which, of late, has been very much af 
fected by our fine gentlemen, but which ſhocked 
Umphravilte, to whom it was altogether new, and 
who has ever entertained the higheſt veneration for 
the ſex. | 
To put an end to this converſation, Colonel Plum, 
who ſeemed to be tired of it, as we were, mentioned 
the very ſingular ſituation this country was in, when 
the combined fleets of France and Spain lay off Ply- 
mouth, and took occaſion to obſerve, that, if our fleet 
ſhould be vanquiſhed, if our wooden walls ſhould fail 
us, he was afraid our country thus laid open to the 
invaſion of thoſe hoſtile powers, could not eafily re- 
ſilt their force. Ump/raville entertained a very dif- 
ferent opinion. He ſaid, that a naval force might 
perhaps be neceſſary to maintain and defend an ex- 
tenſive commerce; but he did not ſee how it was at 
all connected with the internal defence of a ſtate, or 
why a nation might not be reſpeQable, both at home 
and abroad, without any great fleet? “ Were the 
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brave Swiſs have deſended their liberties for ſo 
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S RS © Er2/i/,” ſaid he,“ indebted to their worden walls: 
* RE © for the victory of Creſh, of Po'2ers, and of Agin- 
» RSS court? Was it by a naval force that the great 
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many ages* What fleets did our own country 
poſſeſs, while ſhe boldly maintained her independ- 
ence, for ſo many centuries, againſt the conſtant 
EE unremitted attacks of England? Did we poſſeſs 
da ſingle ſhip of force, when the gallant Bruce al- 
1:2f annihilated the power of England on the field 
ol Banmckburu ? Believe me, gentlemen,” conti- 
nued he, © it is not an eaſy matter to ſubdue a — 
people ſighting for their country. Ia ſuch a cauſe, : 
. tt man would ſtand forth. Old as I am, I 
would not keſitate a moment to draw my ſword 
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«* againſt our foes, ſhould they ever be deſperate 
enough to make an attempt on theſe iſlands.” —— 
* You may, if you pleaſe,” ſaid Sir Bobby (who 
feemed to be awed for a time into filence, by the 
elevated tone Umphraville had aſſumed), ** but Vil be 
*.curfed if I would, Damn it, what does it ſignify ? 
* It the French were to conquer us, I don't think 
ve could loſe much by it; ard, in ſome reſpects, 
** we ſhould gain. We ſhould drink better ur- 
gundy; and we ſhould have clothes fit for a gen- 
** tleman to wear, without running the riſque of 
their being ſerzed by theſe damned locuſts of cuſ- 
* tom-houſe officers:—I ſhould not like, though, to 
© loſe my ſeat in the Houſe. If the French leave 
us that, they may come again when they pleaſe 
« ſor me.” Unphraville, who had not the moſt 
diſtant conception of his being in parliament, aſked 
Sir Bobby gravely, what ſeat,” what houſe he meant? 
Why, damm it, our Houſe, the Houſe of Com- 
mons, to be ſure there is no living out of parlia- 
ment now; it is the on for a gentleman to be in it, 
* and it is the pleaſanteſt thing in the world. There 
are Tack —, Dick —, Lord — , and 
<« lare always together. At firſt, we uſed to tire 
*© conſ{ounded]y of their late nights, and long de- 
„ bates.; but now the miniſter is ſo obliging as to 
tell us when he thinks the queſtion: will be put, 
and away we go to dinner, to the opera, or ſome- 
where, and contrive to return juſt in time to 
vote, or, as Lord- calls it, to be in at the 
death.” 

Hicherto Umphraville's countenance had diſcovered 
no emetion but that of contempt ; new he could not 
conceal his aſtoniſhment and indignation. Recollect- 
ing himſelf, however, he aſked the Baronet, if he 
never thought of his conſtituents, and of the In 
ior which they ſent him to parliament ?——* As to 
** that,” ſaid he, © there is no man ſo attentive to 
his conſtituents as I am. I ſpend ſome months 
among them every ſummer, where I keep open 
„ houſe for the favages, and make love to their wives 
* ard danghters, EUiiders, Jam always n—_—_ 
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« ſents to the women of ſome little ſaſhionable 
„ trinkets. The laſt time * from A I 
„brought down a parcel of ſpring garters, that 
* cat — thirty ſhillings a pair, — Gad ! which 
I diſtributed among them, taking care, at the 
„ ſame time, to tell each of them, that nothing 
© ſhewed a fine ankle to ſuch advantage as a ſpring 
„garter.“ =o 

Fo the evening after our viſitors had left us, I found 
Unphraville ſitting in his elbow-chair, in a graver 
mood than uſual. © I am thinking, my friend,” ſaid 
he, © of the ſtrange times we live in. You knowl 
* 2m not much of a politician ; and living retired as 
I do, abſtracted from the world, I have little acceſs 
to be acquainted with the ſprings that move the 
*« wheels of government, or the cauſes of national 
« proſperity or adverſity, For ſome tine paſt, how- 
ever, I have been endeavouring in vain to inveſti- 
« cate the latent ſources of the ſudden and almoſt 
« mftantaneous decline of our empire, unexampled, I 
« believe, in the hiſtory of nations. 'The ſcene you 
have this day witneſſed, has given me more light 
* on that ſubject than any thing I have yet met 
with. Tf ſuch men are to conduct and to regulate 
the great affairs of ſtate, are we to wonder at our 
want of ſucceſs ? If our ſenate is to be filled with 
beings mean as they are worthleſs, alike deſtitute of 
public virtue and of private honour, we may ceaſe 
to be ſurpriſed at any calamity that befalls us. 
Of ſuch creatures, I preſume, the Roman ſenate 
was compoſed, when, by the groundleſs jealouſy of 
an emperor (Gallienus, if I nuſtake not), the ſena- 
tors were prohibited from holding any military 
employment : and they conſidered the exemption 
as a favour, not as an affront ; ſo loſt were they to 
every principle of honour, ſo void of every gene- 
rous and manly feeling, But what aſtoniſhes me 
moſt is, that, in times fixe theſe, when the empire 


is ſhook to its ſoundation, the people ſhould be ſo 

infatuated, as to truſt their beſt, their deareſt 

rights, in ſuch hands. Had the Congreſs been com- 
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©« poſed of Bobby Buttons, would America ever have 
made ſuch a ſtand againſt us?“ 

How long this Philippic might have laſted I cannot 
ſay, had not Miſs Ump/raville come in, and put an 
end to it, by challenging me to play a game at back- 
gammon, 
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No 69. Tussbav, Janum.y 4, 1780. 
To the Aur no of the MixROR. 


SIX, 


. 


I AM a pretty conſtant reader of = publications ; 
by what means, you ſhall know before I have finiſhed 
this letter. Among other papers of your publiſhing, 
J have read one marked N® 65, written by a lady, 
who ſubſcribes herſelf S. M. That lady is pleaſed 
to complain of her ſituation, and to repreſent her- 
ſelf as unfortunate. I cannot think ſhe has the leaſt 
title to do ſo. She was received and entertained by 
a kind brother; but, forſooth, ſhe took it into her 
| head to quarre] with him, becauſe he married, and 
ſeemed to like his wife better than her, and to be 
diſpleaſed with the lady, becauſe ſhe appeared to 
have more vanity than ſhe ought to have had. Pray, 
what right had ſhe to find fault with thoſe who ſo 
hoſpitably entertained her; or, how did ſhe ſhew 
ſuperior ſenſe by thus quarrelling with her bread and 
butter ?——1I am, Sir, the younger brother of Sir 
George Fielding. 1 live comfortably and contentedly 
in his houſe ; and yet, I could lay a wager, were 
Madam S. M. in my fitnation, ſhe would be fretful 
and diſcontented ; but I ſhall appeal to you, Sir, if 
ſhe would have any reafon for her diſcontent. 

My father, Sir Robert, ſent me, when a young man, 
to the Univerſity ; but as I had no tafte for ſtudy, I 
ſpent moſt of my time at the billiard-table, at cards, 
in hunting, playing at golf, or in public diverſions. 
I was more gaily dreſſed than any of my companions. 
and I united many of the qualities of a beau and 
buck. During the vacation I reſided at my father's 
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houſe; and the elegant and expenſive manner in which 
he lived, increaſed my turn for pleiſure and amuſe- 
ment. 

I was in my twentieth year, when my father, who 
had ſupplied me liberally with money, died, leaving 
me the ſmall patrimony of one thouſand pounds, 
Fifty pounds a-year could not ſupport the expence of 
one who had been in uſe to ſpend four times that ſum. 
In this ſituation it was thought neceffary that I ſhould 
do ſomething for myſelf. Amidſt the various ſchemes 
that were propoſed, it was determined that I ſhould 
become a merchant. My brother, Sir George, gene- 
rouſly diſcharged all the debts I had contracted ; for, 
notwithſtanding my father's liberality while he was 
living, J had contraQed ſevera}; and I was bound 
apprentice to an eminent trader. He was a ſober, 
induſtrious, „ man; but I ſoon found it im- 
poſſible to accommodate myſelf to his fragal and eco- 
nomical ideas; and my inclination for amuſement 
and pleaſure, which he uſed to call diſſipation and 
idleneſs, could not give way to bis habits of induſtry 
and attention, 

Accordingly, before the term of my apprenticeſhip 
was elapfed, my maſter wrote to Sir George, informin 
him that I had taken up with bad company ; that 
had neglected my buſineſs; that I had not profited by 
his inſtructions; and recommending him to try me in 
ſomething elſe, and, in all events, to remove me to 
ſome other place. 

After a good deal of deliberation, it was reſolved 
to try to ſet me up as a farmer; and I entered upon 
the management of a conſiderable farm. But in this 
| buſineſs I found I did not ſucceed any better than in 
my former. Notwithſtanding the good inſtructions I 
received at a club of very honeſt fellows, at which we 
met every week to talk about farming and improve- 
ments, ſomehow or other, my crops never paid for 
the expence of raiſing them ; and, in a few years, I, 
found that I had improved away every ſhilling of my 
capital. Sir George then propoſed to me, that I ſhould 
quit all thoughts of buſineſs, and take up my reſi- 
dence in his houſe ; I cheerfully accepted his propo- 
ſal, and have lived with him for ſourteen years p_ 
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In his houſe I find every thing provided for me, and 
am perfectly contented, having nothing to care for. 
Sir George, who is beloved and reſpected by all the 
neighbourhood, has frequently crowds of —_ 
who reſort to his houſe ; but, as he does not drin 
himſelf, whenever the company wiſh to drink a little 
more than uſual, he deputes me to act his part as a 
landlord. In that capacity, I do not fail to puſh about 
the bottle; and I find myſelf in a ſituation perfectly 


to my wiſh. As I am a good ſhot, I ſpend great 


part of my time in ſhooting ; and Mr. Joſeph, for 
that is the name I go bv, is made a welcome gueſt at 
all the gentlemen's houſes in the neighbourhood ; the 
more ſo, as I ſeldom make a viſit without carryingalong 
with me ſome of the game have killed. I never fail to 
make one at all the ſports in the neighbourhood, 
At a village-wedding I am a conſiderable perſorage ; 
and there 1s not a country-girl, who does not think it 
an honour to dance with Mr. Foſegh. When Lady 
Fielding makes a viſit, J generaſſy attend her in the 
abſence of Sir George. The only part of my employ- 
ment which ] find difagreeable is, that ſometimes, in 
the winter evenings, 1 am ſet a-reading to my Lady; 
and, among other publications, I have read over to 
her moſt of the Mix RORSS. My Lady likes them ex- 
ceedingly; ſo do] too, but not for the ſame reaſon 
that ſhe does; I like them, —becauſe they are ſhort. 
In the courſe of this employment, I read S. M's 
letter, and have already given you my reaſons for 
being much diffatisfied with what ſhe writes. 

[ can make no doubt, that, were ſhe in my fitua- 
tion, ſhe would think ſhe had much reaſon to be vex- 
ed. She would, perhaps, complain that her brother 
was ſo rich, and ſhe ſo pdor ; ſhe would ſay, that it 
was an employment below her to act as toaſt-maſter to 
her brother's drunken company; that it was deſpica- 


ble to be known only by the name of Mr. Joſeph; 
that ſhe could not 4 conſider herſelf as in a con- 
temptible ſituation, being unfit for any employment, or 
to act any higher part than that of a — 2 
Cancer at a country-wedding, or an humble attendant 
an my Lady Fielding. But f am of a very different 


5 opinion. 
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opinion. I certainly neither have the fortune, 
nor do I meet with the ſame reſpet that my 
brother Sir George does; —but what does that ſignify ? 
II eat, drink, and am merry, enjoy good health 
and good ſpirits; and I have neither the trouble of 
managing a great eſtate, nor am I obliged to be cir- 
cumſpect in my conduct, in order that I may act up, 
as I hear my brother and ſame of his friends expreſs 
it, to a certain dignity of character. In a word, Iam 
happy enough, and I think Madam S. M. might have 
been ſo too, if ſhe had had a mind. 


I am, &c. 


JOSEPH FIELDING. 


The ſituation which 1s deſcribed in the above let- 
ter, 1s not, I believe, altogether an uncommon one. 
I ſhould be very unwilling to make Mr. Jeſeph diſ- 
pleaſed with it ; on the contrary, I think his chearful- 
neſs and. good humour are to be envied. At the ſame 
time, without expreſſing thoſe ſentiments which, I 
doubt not, will occur to many of my readers upon 
the peruſal of his letter, I cannot but obſerve, that! 
have ſometimes felt regret, that in certain circum- 
ſtances, a more equal diſtribution of fortune were 
not made among the children of ſome great landed 
proprietors, or that care were not taken to moderate 
their education to that ſtyle of life, in which their 
circumſtances are likely to place them. A young man 
who is left a ſmall patrimony, ought not ſurely to be 
accuſtomed to habits of extravagance and diſſipation, 
but ought to be early inured to economy, and be 
qualified for ſome buſineſs. Without this (though 
accident may ſometimes conduct ſuch young men to 
fortune or to eminence), there muſt — be great 
danger of their 2 unfit for any valuable pur- 
poſe in life, of their deſerving no higher appellation 


than that of Mr. Jeſepli. 
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Ingentes Dominos, et claræ nomina fame: 
Hlluftrique graves nobilitate domos 
Dewita. SENECA. 


IN an excurſion J made fome months ago to 
the county of — , 1 paid a viſit to Antonio, 
an old acquaintance of my father's, whom I had 
known from my infancy. He had been exceedingly. 
attentive to me when a boy; and, as he was ſome- 
thing of a ſportſman, my guardians often permitted 
me to accompany him to the field, where, as indeed, 
on every occaſion, he treated me with the eaſe 
and freedom of a companion and an equal: This 
behaviour, ſo different from that to which boys are 
generally accuſtomed, while it flattered my ſelf-im- 
portance, gave me ſo much favour and affeQion for 
Anton.o, that I never ſaw him afterwards without 
fecling thoſe agreeable ſenſations, which accompany 
the recollection of that happy period of life, when we 


catch the pleaſures of the moment, equally regardleſs 


of what 1s paſt or to come. | | 
I had not heard of Hitonio for many months. 
When Farrived'at the village where he lived, I haſ- 
tened to his houſe without ey previous inquiry. 
The countenance of the ſervayt made me ſuſpe& all 
was not well; and, when I entered his apartment, I 
ſound him in the laſt ſtage of a dropfy. The ſenſa- 
tions that crowded on my mind at the ſqualid and 
deathlike appearance of the good old man, ſo dif- 
terent ſrom thoſe in which I was prepared to indulge, 
nad almoſt overcome me; but the growing emotion was 
checked by the ccuntenance with which he beheld iu, 
No ſooner was I ſeated, than, taking. my hand, 
| What 
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What a change,” ſaid he, with a look of melan- 
choly compoſure, is here, ſince you laſt ſaw me! 
was two years years older than your father; had 
s“ he been alive, he would have been ſeventy-four 
* next Chriſtmas.” | 
The particulars of the converſation, though they 
have made a laſting impreſſion on my mind, would be 
unintereſting to many of my readers ; but, as the life 
of Antonio will afford an important leſſon to the younger 
art of them, I give the following ſhort account of it, 
as the ſubjeR of this and the ſubſequent paper. 
The father of Antonio was one of the felt men of 
* family in Scotland, who had been bred to the pro- 
« feſſion of a merchant ; in which he was ſo ſucceſs- 
* ful, that, about the beginning of this century, he 
* had acquired the ſum of twenty thouſand pounds, 
© which was, at that time, reckoned no inconſide- 
* rable fortune. He had two children who ſurvived 
% him ; Antonio, and a daughter, Leonora, who was 


* ſeveral years younger than her brother. As the 


father had received a liberal education, he was 


© attentive to beſtow the ſame benefit upon his ſon; 


© but, being equally ſenfible of the advantages of 
“ induſtry, he was, at the fame time, determined, 
that he ſhould be educated to ſome profeſſion or 
„employment, though he did not reſtrain him in 


„ his choice. Antonio, on his — ſeconded his father's 


„views. His genius was inferior to none of his con- 
„ temporaries; allowing for ſome little exceſſes, 
*« which the livelineſs and pliancy of his diſpoſition 
engaged him in, he exceeded them all in the aſſi- 
* duity of his application; and, as his manners were 
at the ſame time mild and fpirited, he was both 
„ beloved and reſpected by his companions. 

6 * arrived at an age which made it neceſſary 
to regulate his ſtudies by the profeſſion he was to 
follow, he made choice of that of phyſic, which, 
including the different branches of ſcience uſually 
connected with it, may be ſaid to embrace the 
** whole ſtudy of Nature: To thefe he applied rather 
as a philoſopher than as one who intended to be a 
* praQitioner in the art; he was, neverthelefs, pre- 

«© paring 
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4e paring to take his degree, when the death of his 


ather left him, at the age of twenty, poſſeſſed of 


„% a handſome fortune. 
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« Antonio continued his ſtudies for ſome time with 
his uſual aſſiduity; but, finding his income more than 
ſufficient for his wants, he um __ thoughts of 
engaging in practice. His houſe became the ren- 
dezvous of his former ſchool-companions, many 
of them the ſons of the firſt families in the king- 
dom, who were now entering into hife (I ſpeak 
of a period above fifty years ago), and who found 
themſelves flattered by thoſe engaging manners in 
the man, which had attached them to the boy. 


In conſequence of theſe connections, Antonio found 


himſelf engaged in a line of life to which he had 
been little accuſtomed ; but, as he had mixed the 
ſtudy of polite literature with ſcience, and was 
maſter of the exerciſes of dancing, fencing, and 
riding, he ſoon acquired that eaſe in his addreſs 
and converſation which mark the gentleman, while 
they hide the man of learning from a common oh- 
ſerver. His good-nature and benevolence, pro- 
ceeding ſrom an enlarged and liberal mind, pre- 
vented him ſrom viewing, with too ſevere an eye, 
the occaſional exceſſes of ſome of his companions ; 
elegant taſte, and a ſound underſtanding, preven- 
ted him from engaging in them too deeply. 
Antonios time was now moſtly ſpent among the 
_ He made long and frequent viſits at their 
eats in the country ; he joined them in excurſions 
from time to time to the different courts on the 
continent ;-and, when he was not abroad, he reſi- 
ded almoſt conſtantly in London, or the neighbour- 
hood; ſo that he became, in a great meaſure, a 
ſtranger in his own country. 
Among the companions of Antonio were two ſons 
of the Earl of JV , who were particularly 
attached to him. Their father was not more en- 
vied by the ambitious for the diſtinguiſhed rank 
he held in the councils of his Sovereign, than by 
the wiſe and moderate for being father to two of 
Me molt promiſing young men of the age, They 
| «« had 
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* had been acquainted with Antonio from their in- 
„fancy. They had grown up at the ſame ſchools, 
„ and ſtudied under the ſame maſters. After an ab- 
*« ſence of three years, they happened to meet at 
Fenice, where Antonio had the good fortune to ren- 
der them effential ſervice, in extricating them from 
„ difficulties in which the impetuoſity of the beſt- 
-4. conditioned young men will ſometimes involve 
* them, eſpecially in a foreign country. They re- 
* turned together to Britain. Their father, who 
* knew their former connection with Antonio, and had: 
© heard of their recent obligation to him, expreſſed: 
his ſenſe of it in very flattering terms, and earneſt- 
* ly wiſhed for an opportunity to reward it. 

I have ſeen few men who were proof againſt the 
attention of miniſters. Though it does not always 
« gratify, it feldom- fails to excite three of the moſt 
„powerful paſſions, vanity, ambition, and avarice, 
Antonio, J am afraid, did not form an exception tay 
© the rule. Though naturally an economiſt, his. 
* mode of life had confiderably impaired his fortune, 
* He knew this; but he knew not exactly to what 
extent. He received gentle remonſtrances on the 
ſubject from ſome of his relations in Scotland, who 
* remembered his virtues. In the letters of his fiſter 
Leonora (who ſtill retained that affection and attach- 
* ment to her brother which his attention to her, 
* both before and after her father's death, had im- 
« preſſed upon her mind), he perceived an anxiety, 
for which he could not otherwiſe account than 
* from her apprehenſions about the ſituation of his 
affairs. The patronage of the Earl of JV: 
« preſented itfelf as a remedy. To him, therefore, 
* he determined to apply. The intimacy in which 
a he lived with his ſons, the friendly manner in which 
the Earl himſelf always behaved to him, made this 
*« appear an eaſy matter to Antonio; but he was un- 
« accuſtomed to aſk favours even from the great. 
* His ſpirit roſe at the conſciouſneſs of their having 
* become neceflary ; and he ſunk in his own efteem, 
in being reduced to uſe the language of ſolicitation 


for ſomething like a pecuniary favour, After ſe- 
| “vera 
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« yeral fruitleſs attempts, he could bring himſelf no 
« farther than to give a diſtant hint to his compa- 
« nions, the ſons of the Earl. It was ſufficient to 
„ them; and, at the next interview with their father, 
% Antonio received the moſt friendly aſſurance- of be- 
ing ſoon provided for in fome way ſuited to his 
* taſte and diſpoſition. 


« Flated with theſe hopes, he returned, after a 


ten years abſence, to viſit his friends, in Scotland, and 


to examine into the ſituation of his affairs. Of 

© the L. 20,000 left by his father, there was little 

« more than L. 10,000 remaining; and the half of 

*« that ſum belonged to his ſiſter Leonora. The know- 

edge of this made no great impreſſion on his mind, 

* as he was certain of being amply provided for; 
meanwhile, he thought it his duty to put his fiſter's 
fortune in ſafety ; and, by his * behaviour to 
her during a nine months reſidence in Scotland, he 
confirmed that love and affection which his more 
early conduct bad juſtly merited,” 


U 
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N*71. Tugsnay, January 11, 1780, 


2 ANTONIO returned to London about the 
breaking out of the Sani war in 1739. The 
parties in the ftate ran high; the miniſter was at- 
** tacked on all ſides, in a language ſomewhat more 
decent than what is in uſe aniong the patriots of 
the preſent day, though it was not, on that ac- 
© count, leſs poignant and ſevere. Antonio's patron, 
the Earl of W-———, took part with the mini- 
* ſter, and both he and his ſons, who were by this 
time in parliament, ſ-emed ſo much occupied with 
* the affairs of the public, that Antonio was unwilling 
to diſturh them with any private application for 
„ himſelf, until the ferment was ſomewhat ſubſided. 
* In the mean time, he continued his uſual mode of 
life; and, though he could not help obferving, 
* that many of the great men with whom he had 
te been accuſtomed to corverſe on the moſt eaſy and 
familiar terms, began treat him with a forbid- 
ding ceremony, more difguſting to a mind of 
8 ſenfibility than downright inſolence, ſtill the con- 
** ſciouſneſs of his ſituation prevented him from re- 
* nouncing a fociety in which the ſecret admoni- 
tions of his heart frequently told him he could not 
* continue, withot forfeiting the ſtrongeſt ſupport 

of virtue and honour, a proper reſpect for himelf. 
© Sir Robert Malpole was at laſt obliged to reſign, 
and along with him a few of his friends who were 
* moſt obnoxious to the leaders of the ſucceſsſul party. 
„The Earl of was not of the number; he 
« {till preſerved his place in the cabinet; and the new 
* and the old miniſters having adjuſted their different 
pretenſions, a calm tranquillity ſucceeded, as the 
* leſs powerful and diſappointed patriots, rendered 
ſuſpicious bxthe deſection of their principal Te 
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« could not at once conne@ themſelves into a formi- 
«« dable oppoſition. a 
Antonio thought this a proper time to renew his 
« application. That delicacy which made him for- 
« merly ſhrink at the idea of aſking a pecuniary favour, 
« was now no more; his growing neceſſities, and the 
«+ habits of ſubmiſſion they produced, had blunted the 
« fine feelings of independence, and he could now, 
« though unnoticed, dance attendance at the levees 
« of the great, like one who had never felt himſelf 
their equal. Fortunately there ſoon 7s a 
„ yacancy in an office in the department of the Earl 
« of JV , which was every way ſuited to Antonio, 
„He modeſtly reminded the Earl of his former pro- 
e miſes ; and, having made the firſt, application, his 
e requeſt was inſtantly granted. At that moment 
„Lord C——, who was ſuppoſed to be Prime 
« Miniſter, arrived to aſk the office for the ſon of a 
© butcher in Kent, who was returning officer in 4 
*« borough where there was aconteſted — The 
« Earl of V told the miniſter, that he had 
« juſt now promiſed it to that gentleman, pointing to 
Antonio. The miniſter had frequently ſeen Antonio, 
„and was not unacquainted with his oharaQter ;— 
* congratulated him with much cordiality; and, 
* turning to the Earl of W———, paid him many 
* compliments on his beſtowing the office upon one 
* of ſo diſtingniſhed merit : © That confideration,” 
added he, “can compenſate for the diſappointment 1 
feel in not having obtained it for the perſon ] men- 
* tioned to your Lordſhip.” Antonio was too well 
* acquainted with the language of the court not to 
* underſtand, the tendency of all this. The Earl of 
2 immediately obſerved, that, to oblige his 
* Lordſhip, he had no doubt Antonis would readily 
give up the promiſe. This was inſtantly done; and 
* theſe two noble perſons vied with each other in 
** their offers of ſervice z he was given to underſtand, 
that the firſt opportunity ſhould be taken to provide 
for him in a manner exceeding his wiſhes. 
„Though Antonio was not, upon the whole, very 
* well pleaſed with this incident, he endeavoured to 
| *« comfort 
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* tions. Former ſervices, compared to the objects in 


e patrons ſometimes cajoled him with promiſes, and, 
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comfort himſelf with refleQing, that he had now 
* acquired a right of going direQly to the miniſter, 
* which was much the more agreeable, as he 
* plainly perceived that the ſons of the Earl of 
*. , though they ſtill behaved to him with 
% more eaſe and attention than many others of his 
former companions, would, like the reſt, ſoon be 
« eftranged from him. At ſchool, at college, on 
« their travels, and even for ſome time after their 
„return, their purſuits were the ſame. Whether it 
« was inſtruction or entertainment, they were mutu- 
ally aſſiſting to each other, and they found Antonia 
to be in every thing their equal, perhaps in ſome 
* things their ſuperior. The ſcene was now changed. 
In the midft af their family and relations, poſſeſſed 
of the adventitious, tho” dazzling qualities of rank 
and fortune, the real merit of Antonio was hardly 
% perceived. They now found him to be in ſome 
* things their inferior. This alone would have, in 
« time, put an end to their intimacy, unleſs, like 
„ many others, he would have contented himſelf with 
acting the part of an humble attendant. Having once 
« opened to their views the career of ambition and 
the proſpect of riſing in the ſtate, they eſtimated 
„ their friendſhips by the extent of their political 
« influence. Virtue and merit were now out of the 
« queſtion, or were at beſt but ſecondary conſidera- 
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„ which they were now engaged, ſunk to nothing; 
at the ſame time, a conſciouſneſs of duty led them 
© to behave civilly to a man they had once eſteemed, 
* and who had done nothing to forfeit their good 
* opinion. Perhaps, even if applied to in a fortunate 
© moment, when unpelled by a ſudden emanation of 
4c half-extinguiſhed virtue, they might have exerted 
© themſelves to ſerve him; but theſe exertions would 
* not have been of long continuance; they would 
* ſoon have been ſmothered by cold political pru- 
t dence. | | 

After two years ſolicitation, during which his 


at others, hardly deigned to take notice of his 
| 7 «© requeſt, 
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*« requeſt, Antonio gave up all hopes of ſucceſs. His 


« fortune was now totally gone. His friends in Scor- 
* Jand had\frequently informed him of this; but he 
« continued to ſolicit. and to receive ſmall ſums of 
money from time to time, which he was in hopes 
Hof being ſoon able to repay. Theſe hopes bein 
«* extinguiſhed, he could not aſk for more. He ha 
c alſo contracted ſeveral debts to the different tradeſ- 
** men he employed. He ſrankly told them his fitua- 
tion; but they remembered the liberality of his 
conduct and behaviour in the days of his 2 
and would not uſe the barbarous right of impriſon- 
ment to increaſe his calamities. | 

„The accumulated diſtreſs to which Antonio was 
now expoſed, was more than he could bear. After 
** combating ſome time with the agitation of his mind, 
„he was Bred with a flow fever, attended with a 
„ delirium, which made it neceffary to acquaint his 
„ friends. His ſiſter Leonora haſtened to his relief. 
« At the end of ſome weeks, his health was ſo far 
« re-eſtabliſhed, that ſhe ' ventured to propoſe his 
* undertaking a journey to Scotland, to which he at 
* laſt conſented, but not without reluQance. 

* He learned, by degrees, that the money he 
* received for the laſt two years he reſided in London, 
* had come from Leonora ; that ſhe had paid all his 
*« debts there, and, with the ſmall remains of her 
* fortune, had purchaſed an annuity of an hundred 
and fiſty pounds for his and her own life. In a 
** ſhort time, they retired to a village in the county 
* , not far from my father's reſidence, who 
had been an early acquaintance of Antonios. My 
father joined his endeavours to thoſe of Leonora to 
recover him from that depreſſion of ſpirits into 
* which his misfortunes, and the reflection on his. 
* paſt conduR, had thrown him. They at laſt ſuc- 
* ceeded ; and faw him, with pleaſure, regain thoſe 
mild and engaging manners which they had formerly 
* admired, But his ſpirit and vivacity conld not be 
* reſtored. He ſeemed to engage in the uſual paſ- 
„times and 1 of a country life, rather with 
patience than ſatis faction, and to ſuffer ſociety as a 
duty 
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duty which he owed to a filter who had preſeryed 
„him, and to thoſe friends who ſhewed ſo much 
* ſolicitude for his happineſs, rather than to enjoy it 
as a ſource of pleaſure and entertainment to himſelf, 
If ever he was animated, it was in the company of 
* a few young men who looked up to him for inſtruc. 
tion. He entertained them, not with murmurings, 
* againſt the world, or complaints of the injuſtice or 
** depravity of mankind, His pictures of ſoeiety were 
* flattering and agreeable, as giving the moſt exten- 
* five ſcope for the exerciſe of the active virtues, 
„My young friends,” he was wont to ſay, * carry 
* with you into the world a ſpirit of independence, 
and a proper reſpect for yourſelves. Theſe are the 
© guardians of virtue. No man can truſt to others 
« 2 his ſupport, or forfeit his own good opinion with 
«« impunity, Extravagant defires and ill- founded 
hopes pave the way for diſappointment, and diſpoſe 
us to cover our own errors with the unjuſt accuſa- 
tion of others. Society is ſupported by a reei- 
„ procation of good offices; and, though virtue and 
* humanity will give, juſtice cannot demand, a favour, 
„without a recompence. Warm and generous friend- 
« ſhips are ſometimes, nay, I hope, often found in 
„the world; but, in thoſe changes and viciſſitudes 
i. of life which open new views, and form new con- 
e nections, the old are apt to be weakened or for- 
« gotten. Family and domeſtic friendſhips,” would 
he add, with a figh, © will generally be found the 
** moſt laſting and ſincere; but here, my friends, you 
* will think me prejudiced ; you all know my obli- 
* gations to Leonora. | 

* Antonio and Leonora are now no more; he died a 

« few days after my laſt viſit. His ſiſter he had buried 
„ about a twelvemonth before; and J have often 
heard him mention, with a kind of melancholy 
* ſatisfaQtion, that, to her other diſtreſſes, there had 
GC v been Added the regret of being leſt behind 
« him 
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j f 
Sunt lacryme rerum, et mentem mortalia tangunt. 
ö | IRG, 


| HE conſideration of death has been always 
made uſe of by the moraliſt and the divine, as a 
powerful incentive to virtue and to piety. From 
the uncertainty of life, they have endeavoured to 
ſink the eſtimation of its pleaſures, and, if they 
could not ſtrip the ſeductions of vice of their preſent 
enjoyment, at leaſt to load them with the fear of 
their end. 


Voluptuaries, on the other hand, have, from a 


'fimilar reflection, endeavoured to enhance the value, 


and perſuade to the enjoyment of temporal delights. 
They have adviſed us to pluck the roſes which would 
otherwiſe ſoon wither of themſelves, to ſeize the 
moments which we could not long command, and, 
_ time was unavoidably fleeting, to crown its flight 

with joy. | | | 
of neither of theſe perſuaſives, whether of the 
moral or the licentious, the ſevere or the gay, have 
the effects been great. Life muſt neceſſarily conſiſt of 
active ſcenes, which exclude from its general tenor 
the leiſure of meditation, and the influence of 
thought. The ſchemes of the buſy will not be 
checked by the uncertainty of their event, nor the 
amnlements of the diſſipated be either controlled or 
endeared by the ſhortneſs of their duration, Even 
the cell of the Anchorite, and the cloiſter of the 
Monk, have their buſineſs and their pleaſures ; for 
ſtudy may become buſineſs, and abſtraction pleaſure, 
when they engage the mind, and occupy the time. 
A man may even enjoy the preſent, and forget the 
future, 
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future, at the very moment in which he is writing of 
the inſignificancy of the former, and the importance 
of the latter. 

It were eaſy to ſhew the wiſdom and benignity of 
Providence, Providence ever wiſe and benign, in this 
particular of our conſtitution ; but it would be trite 
to repeat arguments too obvious not to have been 
often obſerved, and too juſt not to have been always 
allowed. | 

But, though neither the ſituation of the world, 
nor the formation of our minds, allow the thoughts 
of futurity or death a conſtant or prevailing etfe& 
upon our lives, they may ſurely ſometimes, not un- 
ſeaſonably, preſs upon our imagination ; even exclu- 
five of their moral or religious uſe, there is a ſym- 
pathetic enjoyment which often makes it not only 
better, but more delightſul, tv go to the houſe of mourn- 
ing, than to the houſe of feaſting. 

Perhaps I felt it ſo, when, but a few days ſince, I 
attended the funeral of a young lady, who was torn 
in the bloom of youth and beauty, — the arms of 
a father who doted on her, of a family by whom ſhe 
was adored; I think I would not have exchanged 
my feelings at the time, for all the mirth whick 
gaiety could inſpire, or all the pleaſure which luxury 
could beſtow. 

Maria was in her twentieth year. To the beauty 
of her form, and excellence of her natural diſpoſi- 
tion, 2 parent equally indulgent and attentive had 
done the fulleſt juſtice. To accompliſh her perſon, 
and to cultivate her mind, every endeayour had been 
uſed; and they had been attended with that ſucceſs 
which they commonly meet with, when not prevented 
by miſtaken fondneſs or untimely vanity. Few young 
ladies have attracted more x $cxm "4g none ever 
felt it Jeſs: with all the charms of beauty, and the 
poliſh of education, the plaineſt were not leſs al- 
fected, nor tae moſt ignorant leſs aſſuming. She 
died when every tongue was eloquerit of her virtues, 
when every hope was ripening to reward them. 

It 13-by ſuch private and domeſtic diſtreſſes, that 
the ſoſter emotions of the heart are moſt ſtrongly * 

citeC. 
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cited, The fall of more important perſonages is 
commonly diſtant from our obſervations but even 
where it happens under our immediate notice, there 
is a mixture of other feelings by which our compaſ- 
fon is weakened. The eminently great, or exten- 
ſively uſeſul, leave behind them a train of interrupt- 
ed views, and diſappointed expectations, by which 
the diſtreſs is complicated beyond the fimplicity of 
pity. But the death of one who, like Maria, was to 
thed the influence of her virtues over the age of a 
father, and the childhood of her ſiſters, preſents to 
us a little view of family-affliction, which every eye 
can perceive, and every heart can feel. On icenes 
of public ſorrow and national regret, we gaze as 
upon thoſe gallery- pictures which ſtrike us with 
wonder and adniration; domeſtic calamity is like 
the miniature of a friend, which. we wear in our 
boſoras, and keep for ſecret looks and folitary en- 
joyment. | 

The laſt time I ſaw Maria was in the midſt of a 
crowded afſembly of the faſhionable and the gay, 
where ſhe fixed all eyes by the gracefulneſs of her 
motion, and the native dignity of her mien; yet ſo 
tempered was that ſuperiority which they conferred 
with gentleneſs and modeſty, that not a murmur was 
heard, either from the rivalſhip of beauty, or the 
envy of homelineſs. From that ſcene the tranſition 
was ſo violent to the hearſe and the pall, the grave 
and the ſod, that once or twice my imagination turn- 
ed rebel to my ſenſes : I beheld the objeRs around me 
as the painting of a dream, and thought of Maria as 
living ſtill. 

| was ſoon, however, recalled to the ſad reality. 
The figure-of her father bending over the grave of 
his darling child; the filent ſuttering compoſure in 
which his countenance was 'fixed; the tears of his 
attendants, whoſe grief was light, and capable of 
tears; theſe gave me back the truth, and reminded 
me that I ſhould ſee her no more. There was a 
flow of forrow with which I ſuffered myſelf to be 
borne along, with a melancholy kind of 1:4») * 3 
ut 
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but when her father dropped the cord with which 
he had helped to lay his Maria in the earth, its ſound 
on the coffin chilled my heart, and horror for a mo- 
ment took place of pity ! | 

It was but for a moment.—He looked eagerly into 
the grave; made one involuntary motion to ſtop the 
aſſiſtants who were throwing the earth into it; then 
ſuddenly recollecting himſelf, claſped his hands to- 
gether, threw up his eyes to heaven; and then firſt ] 

aw a few tears drop — them. I gave language 
to all this, It ſpoke a leſſon of faith, and piety, 
and reſignation. I went away ſorrowful, but my 
ſorrow was neither ungentle nor unmanly; caſt on 
this world a glance rather of pity than of enmity; 
on the next, a look of bumblenels and hope! 

Such, I am perſuaded, will commonly be the effect 
of ſcenes like that J have deſcribed, on minds neither 
frigid nor unthinking; for, of feelings like theſe, 
the gloom of the aſcetic is as little ſuſceptible as the 
levity of the giddy. There needs a certain pliancy 
of mind, which ſociety alone can give, though its 
vices often deſtroy, to render us capable of that 

entle melancholy which make ſorrow pleaſant, and 
affliction uſeful. 

It is not from a melancholy of this ſort, that men 
are prompted to the cold unfruitful virtues of monkiſh 
ſolitude. Theſe are often the effects rather of 
paſſion ſecluded than repreſſed, rather of temptation 
avoided than overcome. The crucifix and the ro/ary, 
the death's head and the bones, if cuſtom has not made 
them indifferent, will rather chill defire than excite 
virtue; but amidſt the wermth of ſocial affection, 
and of ſocial ſympathy, the heart will feel the weak- 
neſs, and enjoy the duties of humanity. 

Perhaps it will be ſaid, that ſuch ſituations, and 
ſuch reflections as the foregoing, will only affect 
minds already too tender, and be diſregarded by thoſe 
who need the leſſons they impart. But this, I ap- 

rehend, is to allow too much to the ſorce of habit, 
and the reſiſtance of prejudice. I will not pretend 
to aſſert, that rooted principles, and long-eſtabliſhed 


conduct, are ſuddenly to be changed by the effects of 
| ſituation, 


J 
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ſituation, or the eloquence of ſentiment; but if it be 
granted that ſuch change ever took place, who ſhall 
determine by what 2 motive, or acciden- 
tal impreſſion, it was firſt begun ? And, even if the 
influence of ſuch a call to thought can only ſmother, 
in its birth, one allurement to evil, or confirm one 
wavering purpoſe to virtue, I ſhall not have unjuſtl 
commended that occaſional indulgence of —— 
and ſorrow, which will thus be rendered not only one 
— the refinements, but one of the improvements of 
ie, 


Z 
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No 7 TuvesDar, January 18, 1780. 


| H E Eſſay contained in this and the following 
Number, was ſometime ago received from a gentle- 
man of diſtinguiſhed name in the literary world, 


To the Auron of the MikRoR, 


1 K « 
1 1 * 


Six, 


1 N the courſe of his various enquiries into human 
nature, your illuſtrious kinſman the SpRECTATOR 
did not overlook DREAMING ; on which he has 
given us many ingenious and uſeful obſervations, 
Having all my life time been a great dreamer of 
dreams, I alſo have made ſome remarks upon that 
' myſterious phznomenon, which, I flatter myſelf, may 
be acceptable to the Author of the MixROR, as! 
believe ſome of them are new, and not unworthy of 
notice. | 

J ſhall not take up much of your time with the 
opinions of the ancients, in regard to the immediate 
cauſe of dreaming. FEpicurus fancied, that in an in- 
finite multitude of ſubtile images, fome flowing from 
bodies, Tome formed of their own accord, and others 
inade up of different things variouſly combined, were 
continually moving up and down in the ai about us; 
and that theſe images, being of extreme theneſs, pe- 
netrate our bodies; and, ſtriking upon the mind, 
give riſe to that mode of perception which we call 
imagination, and to which he refers the origin both 


of our waking thoughts and of our dreams, aſe 
tit 
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„ie ſeems to think, that every object of outward ſenſe 


makes upon the human ſoul, or upon ſome other part 


of our frame, a certain impreſſion, which remains for 
ſome time after the object that made it is gone, and 


which being afterwards reco 
- ſleep, 
themſelves. 


niſed by the mind in 
ives riſe to thoſe rilons that then preſent 
f Theſe opinions, if one were to exa- 


mine them, would be found either to amount to no- 
thing that can he underſtood, or to aſcribe to human 
thought a ſort of material nature, which is perfectly 
inconceivable. | 

Neither ſhall I trouble you with enumerating five 
different ſpecies of dreams acknowledged by ſome 
of the ancients, and particularly deſcribed by Macro- 
Dreams are, indeed, of different ſorts and cha- 
raters ; but I ſee no reaſon why they may not be 
divided into five hundred claſſes, as well as into five. 
My own remarks I ſhall ſet down without method, 
and in the order in which they occcur to me. 

Though ſome of our dreams are exceedingly wild 
and extravagant, others are more regular, and more 


like life. 


When the mind is at eaſe, and the body in 


health, we are apt to dream of our ordinary buſineſs. 
The paſſions too, which occupy the mind when awake, 
and the objects and cauſes of thoſe paſſions, are apt 
to recur 1n fleep, though, for the moſt part, under 
ſome diſguiſe ; accompanied with painful circum- 


ſtances when we are in trouble, and with more plea- 


ſing ideas when we are happy. To this the poets 


attend; and, in deſcribing the dreams of their heroes 
and heroines, are careful to give them a reſemblance 
to their real fortune. Dido, when forſaken by ne- 


leeki 


as, dreams that ſhe is going 


ng her Tyrians in a delart land ; 


: longam incomitata videtur 
Ire viam, Tyrie/que deſerta quærere terra. 


a long journey alone, and 


Thus uniting, as it were, in one image, the two paſ- 
ons that ingroſſed her through the day, love to her 
people, and a ſenſe of her forlorn condition. 


Jeparated from her friend, dreams of bein 


E 2 


Ehifa, 
g again 
he ppy 


* 
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happy inschis company ; but the next moment, ſay; 
The, 1 

—Methinks we wandering go 

Through dyeary waſtes, and weep each other's woe, 
Where round ſome mouldering tower pale ivy creeps, 
And low-brow'd rocks hang nodding o'er the deeps : 
Sudden you mount, you beckon from the ſkies ; 
Clouds interpoſe, waves roar, and winds ariſe. 


On theſe occaſions a poet will,not deſcribe à dream ex- 
actly like the real circumſtances of the dreamer ; he 
makes it only a fort of dark allegorical fimilitude : 
And this we approve of, becauſe we know. that it i; 
according to nature. For a reaſon to be given in the 
ſequel, it will appear to be mercifully ordered by 
Providence, that our dreams ſhould thus difer from 
our waking thoughts: And, from what we know of 
the influence of our paſſions upon the general tenor 
of our thinking, we need not wonder, that there 
ſhould be, notwithſtanding, ſome -ana/ogy between 
them. It is this mixture of reſemblance and diver- 
ſity, that makes ſome of our dreams allegorical. But, 
when that happens, an attentive obſerver, who i; 
free from ſuperſtition, will find, that they allude not 
to what is future, but to what is preſent or paſt, un- 
leſs where we have been anticipating ſome future 
event; in which cafe our dreams may poſſibly reſem- 
ble our conjeQtures, Now, if our conjectures be 
right, and if our dreams reſemble them, it may hap- 
pen that there ſhall be a likeneſs between a certain 
dream and a ſuture occurrence: But, in this, there i 
nothing more ſupernatural, than that I ſhould dream 
to night of what I have been employed in to-day ; 
for this is nothing more than a particular train of 
ihought, impreſſed upon us in ſleep, by a certain pre- 
©;0us train of thought, into which reaſon and expe 
rience had led us when awake. For example, When 
I ſee a man diſſipating his fortune by debauchery, | 
may, with reaſon, apprehend, that diſeaſe and po- 
verty will ſoon overtake him. If this conjeQure 
trouble me in the day-time, it may alſo recur in 


ſleep, 
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leep, accompanied with ſome viſionary circumſtances ; 
and I ſhall dream, perhaps, that I ſee him in rags. 
and miſery. Suppoſe this really happen ſoon aſter, 
what opinion am I to entertain concerning my dream ? 
Surely I have no more reaſon to conſider it as pro- 
pbetical, than I have to look upon the conjecture 
which gave riſe to it as the effect of infpiration. 
Some of our dreams bear little or no reſemblance 
to any thing that ever before occurred to our ſenſes: 
or fancy. But this is not common, except in bad. 
health. It holds true in general, that dreams are an 
intimation, though often a very extravagant one, of 
reality. 

*. -AM are people who obſerve, that one particular 
dream frequently returns upon them. Socrates, in the 
Phedo of Plato, tells his friend, that he had all ſhis 
life been haunted with a viſion of this kind, in which 
one ſeemed to ſay to him, that he ought to ſtudy 
muſic. If this repetition of dreams be the effect of 
habit, which is not unlikely, we may from it learn the 
expediency of concealing ſuch as are diſagreeable, 
and baniſhing them ſrom our thoughts as ſoon as we 
can. Indeed it is a vulgar obſervation, that they 
who never ſpeak of dreams are not oſten troubled 
with them. | 
Intemperance of every kind, in eating or drinking, 
in ſleep or watching, in reſt or exerciſe, tends to. 
make dreams diſagreeable; and, therefore, one end 
of dreaming may be, to recommend ſobriety and 
moderation. For the time we may employ in ſleep 
bears a great proportion to the heb of human life ; 
and, if there be any expedient ſor rendering that 
portion of our time agreeable, it is ſurely worth 
while to put it in practice. Habits of virtue and ſo- 
verneſs, the repreſſion of turbulent deſires, and the 
1 of pious, ſocial, and cheerſul diſpoſitions, 
are, for the moſt part, effectual in giving that lightneſs 
to che animal ſpirits, and that calm temperature to 
the blood, which promote thoughts pleaſurable 
tarough the day, and ſweet ſlumber and eaſy dreams 


by night. 
E 3 The 


* 
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The ancients thought, that morning- dreams come 


neareſt the truth. In the morning, no doubt, the 
perſpiration and digeſtion continued through the 
night will make the ſtomach, and the whole frame 
of the body, more compoſed and cool, than when we 
$0 to ſleep : And hence, perhaps, it is not abſurd to 
ay, that dreams may be more regular then, and more 
like real life. But, if we have paſſed the earlier 
hours of the morning without fleep, and fall a-dozing 
about the time we uſually riſe, our dreams are ſel- 
dom agreeable, and our ſlumber is rather ſtupifying 
than ſaſutary ; whence we may, perhaps, infer, that 
it is the intention of Nature, that we ſhould riſe early, 
and at a ſtated hour. | 

As agreeable thoughts accompany good health ; 
as violent paſſions, and even phrenſy, are the atten- 
dants of certain diſeaſes ; as dulnets and confuſton 
of thought may be occaſioned by a loaded ſtomach ; 
and, as the ſwallowing of much ſtrong liquor pro- 
duces a temporary madneſs ;—as our thoughts, I ſay, 
when we are awake, are ſo much determined by our 
bodily habit, it is no wonder that they ſhould be ftill 
more liable to ſuch influence when we are aſleep. 
Accordingly, certain dreams do, for the moſt part, 
xccompany certain poſitions and ſtates of the body. 
When our breathing is in any degree interrupted, by 
our head falling awry, by the bed-clothes pms on 
our mouth and noſtrils, or by any internal diſorder, 
we are apt to dream of going, with great uneafineſs, 
through narrow paſſages, where we are in danger of 
ſuffocation. When the ſtate of the ſtomach and 
bowels occaſions any convulſive motion in the jaws, 
a thing not uncommon in ſleep, and which frequently 
produces a ſtrong compreſſion and grinding of the 
teeth, we are apt to dream that the teeth are looſe, 
or falling out, or that our mouth is full of pins, or 
of ſomething very diſagreeable. In cold weather, too, 
when by any accident we throw aſide the bed-clothes, 
we ſometimes dream of going naked. Of all theſe 
ſacts I have often had experience; and, if the thing 
could he accurately attended to, I make no doubt but 


many of our dreams might be accounted for 3 
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ſame manner: and, therefore, when we have an 
uncommon dream, we ought not to look forward 
with apprehenſion, as if it were to be the fore · runner 
of calamity; but rather backward, to ſee whether we 
can diſcover its cauſe, and whether, from ſuch a 
diſcovery, we may not learn ſomething that may be 
profitable to our health. | 

In ſome conſtitutions, certain dreams do generally 

o before, or accompany the beginnings of certain 

iſeaſes. When, for example, there is any _— 
to fever, we are apt to dream of — Wi 
great labour, ſome work, we know not preciſely what, 
in which we never make any progreſs. This imagi- 
nation will occur in fleep, even while one has no 
means of obſerving, when awake, any ſymptom that 
could lead one to lulpect one's health to be in danger; 
and, when it does occur, may it not give warning to 
make ſome change in the ordinary regimen, to eat or 
drink leſs than uſual, or to have recourſe to ſome of 
thoſe other methods, whereby acute diſtempers are 
prevented? In general, when one is haunted more 
than uſual with diſagreeable dreams, it may, I think, 
be taken as a agn, that ſomething is wrong in the 
conſtitution ;- and, therefore, that temperance, faſting, 
or exerciſe, may be requiſite to avert the impending 
evil. And theſe are remedies which one may have 
recourſe to; and in regard to which one may venture 
to make a few experiments, in almoſt any circum- 
ftances. Agreeable dreams I would take for the ſigns 
of health, and accordingly conſider them as good, and. 
not evil. | 

If you approve of theſe remarks, you ſhall have 
more on the ſame ſubject, in a few days, from 


Yours, &c: 
INSOMNIOSUS. 
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Ne 74. SATURDAY, January 22, 1780. 


to the AuTtnor of the Minxrox. 
818, 


1 N my laſt, I hinted that dreams may be uſeful, as 
phyſical admonitions. What if I ſhould go a ſtep fur- 
ther, and ſay, that they may be ſerviceable as means of 
our moral improvement? I will not affirm, however, 
as ſome have done, that, by them, we may make a 
more accurate diſcovery of our temper and ruling 
paſſions, than by obſerving what paſſes in our minds 
when awake: For, in ſleep, we are very incompetent 
judges of ourſelves, and of every thing elſe ; and one 
will dream of comnntting crimes with little remorſe, 
which, if awake, one could not think of without hor- 
ror. But, as many of our paſſions are inflamed or 
allayed by the temperature of the body, this, I think, 
may be ſaid with truth, that by attending to what 
paſſes in ſleep, we may ſometimes diſcern what paſ- 
ſions are predominant, and conſequently, receive ſome 
uſeful cautions for the regulation of them, A man 
dreams, for example, that he is in a violent anger, 
and that he ſtrikes a blow which knocks a perſon down, 
and kills him. He awakes in horror at the thought 
of what he has done, and of the puniſhment he 
thinks he has reaſon to apprehend ; and while, after 
2 moment's recollection, he rejoices to find that it is 
but a dream, he will alſo be inclinable to form reſo- 
Jutions againſt violent anger, leſt it f 11d one time 
or other hurry him on to a real perpetration of a like 
nature. If ever we derive this advantage from a 


dream, we cannot pronounce it uſeleſs. And this, 
or 


r 
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or a ſimilar advantage, may ſometimes be derived 
from dreaming. . For why may we not in this way 
reap improvement from a fiction of our own fancy, 
as well as from a novel, or a fable of Æſop? 

One of the fineſt moral tales I ever read, 1s an ac- 
count of a dream in the TaTLE R, which, though it 
has every appearance of a real dream, comprehends 
a moral ſo ſublime and ſo intereſting, that I queſtion 
whether any man who attends to it can ever forget 
it ; and, if he rememhers, whether he can ever 
ceaſe to be the better for it. Abpis o is the author 
of the paper; and I ſhall give the ſtory in his own 
elegant words. | 

« I was once,” ſays the Tr LER, © in agonies of 
„grief that are unutterable, and in ſo great a diſ- 
traction of mind, that I thought myſelf even out 
of the poſſibility of receiving comfort. The occa- 
* ſion was as follows: When I was a youth, in a 
part of the army which was then quartered at Do- 
ver, I fell in love with an agreeable young woman, 
* of a good ſamily in thoſe parts, and had the ſatis- 
„ ſaction of ſeeing my addreſſes kindly received, 


* which occaſioned the perplexity I am going to re- 
„late. We were, in a calm evening, diverting our- 
e ſelves on the top of the cliff with the proſpect of 
te the ſea ; and trifling away the time in ſuch little. 
* fondnefles as are molt rid:culous to people in buſi- 


. neſs, and moſt agreeable to thoſe in love. In the 
* midſt of theſe our innocent endearments, ſhe 
* {natched a paper of verſes out of my hand, and ran 
away with them, I was follc'ving her; when, on 
*aſudden, the ground, though at a conſiderable 
** diſtance from the verge of the precipice, ſunk un- 
der her, and threw her down, from ſo prodigious 
an height, upon ſuch a range of rocks, as would 
have daſhed her into ten thouſand pieces, had her 
body been made of adamant. It is much eafier for 
5 my reader to imagine my ſtate of mind upon ſuch 
„an occaſion, than for me to expreſs it. I ſaid to 

myſelf, it is not in the power of Heaven to relieve 
'" me—when I awaked, equally tranſported and aſto- 
' niithed, to ſee myſelf drawn out of an affliction, 


„ © which 
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© which the very moment before, appeared to be al- 
* tagether inextricable.” 

What fable of Æſop, nay of Homer, or of Virgil 
conveys ſo fine a moral! Yet moſt people have, if] 
miſtake not, met with ſuch deliverances by means of 
a dream. gd ſuch a deliverance will every good 
man meet with at laſt, when he is taken away from 
the evils of life, and awake in the regions of ever- 
laſting light and peace; looking back pon the world 
and all its troubles, with a ſurpriſe 3ud a ſatisfaction, 
ſimilar in kind, though incomparably higher in de- 
gree, to that which we now feel, when we eſcape 

rom a . dream, and open our eyes upon the 
ſweet ſerenity of a ſummer morning. Let us not de- 
ſpiſe inſtruction, how mean ſoever the vehicle may 
be that brings it. Even if it be a dream, let us learn 
to profit by it. For, whether afleep or awake, we 
are equally the care of Providence; and neither a 
dream, nor a waking thought, can occur to us, with- 
out the permiſſion of him in whom we live, and move, 
and have our being. 

Some men dream more, and others leſs ; and ſome, 
perhaps, though theſe are few, none at all. This 
cannot be fully accounted for, from the different de- 

rees of health which different men enjoy, nor from 
their different ways of life ; though theſe, and the 
like peculiarities, may no doubt have ſome influence. 
Perſons who think much, and take little bodily exer- 
ciſe, will perhaps be found to be the 22 dream- 
ers; eſpecially, if their imagination active, and 
their nervous ſyſtem very ſenſible; which laſt is too 
common an infirmity among men of learning. The 
ſleep of the labouring man is ſweet and ſound ; and 
his dreams he rarely remembers : for the faculties of 
his mind are not much employed, his nerves are 
ſtrong, and the ſphere of his imagination is narrow. 
As Nature does nothing in vain, is it not probable, 
that, to the conſtitutions of ſome people, dreaming 
may be more neceſſary, as a mental recreation, than 
to thoſe of others? To meditate continually on one 
ſet of objects, is detrimental to health, and even to 
reaſon ; and, when one 15 oppreſſed with low _ 
: whic 


— 
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which often proceed from this very cauſe, the phyſician 
never fails to recommend amuſement, company, tra- 
velling, ſea-voyages, and other expedients, for lead- 
ing the mind ou? of its gloomy track, refreſhing it 
with new ideas, and forcing it to exert itſelf with un- 
uſual energy, and in a new direction. 


Go, ſoft enthuſiaſt, quit the cypreſs groves, 
Nor to the rivulet's lonely moanings tune 
Your ſad complaint. Go, ſeek the cheerful haunts 
Of men, and mingle with the buſtling crowd, 
Lay ſchemes for wealth, or pron or fame, the wiſh 
Of nobler minds, and puſh them night and day. 
Or join the caravan, in queſt of ſcenes 
New to the eye, and ſhifting every hour, 
Beyond the Alps, beyond the Appenines. 
Or, more adventurous, ruſh- into the field 
When war grows hot, and raging nm the ſky 
The loſty trumpet ſwells the maddening ſoul ; 
And in the hardy camp, and toilſome march, 
Forget all ſofter and leſs manly cares. 
ARMSERONG, 


Men, therefore, who think more than others, may 
have more need than others have, of that amuſement 
and variety which is produced by dreaming. Certain- 
it is, that dreams are often a relief to thoſe who are 
in perplexity, or who have Jong been ruminating up- 
on diſagreeable objects, or upon any ſet of ideas which 
they cannot eaſily get rid of. Nor is it neceſſary, in 
order to effect this, that a dream ſhould in itſelf be 
pleaſing, Scenes of difficulty, and even of danger, 
are, as we have ſeen, recommended to the patient 
opprefſed with melancholy ; and, if a dream ſhall on-- 
ly give a new impulſe, even for a ſhort time, to the 
minds of thoſe perſons of whom I now ſpeak, it may 
do them an important 'ſervice, however diſagreeable 
in itſelf. Seldom, indeed, are they happy in their 
dreams, whoſe faculties are worn out with much 
thinking. 

Dreams depend in part on the ſtate of the air. That 
which has power over the paſſions, may reaſonably 


be 


.. melancholy. This is particularly the caſe with thoſe 
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be preſumed to have pdwer over the thoughts of 
men. For the thoughts that occur to a mind actuated 
by any paſſion, are always congenial to that paſſion, 
and tend to encourage it. Now, moſt people know 
by experience, how effectual, in producing joy and 
hope, are pure ſkies and ſunſhine, and that a lon 
- continuance of dark weather brings on ſolicitude . 


perſons, whoſe nervous ſyſtem has been weakened by 
a ſedentary life and much thinking; and they, as 1 
hinted formerly, are moſt ſubje& to troubleſome 
dreams, If the external air can affect the motions of 
ſo heavy a {ſubſtance as mercury, in the tube of the 
barometer, we need not wonder, that it ſhould affect 
thoſe finer liquids that circulate through the human 
body. And if our paſſions and thoughts, when we 
are awake, may be variouſſy modiſied by the eonſtan- 
cy, detect, or redundanc2 of theſe liquids, and by 
the ſtate of the tubes throuzh which they cireulate, 
need we wonder, that the ſame thing ſhould happen 
in ſleep, when our ideas, diſengaged, from the con- 
troul of reaſon, may be ſuppoled tq be more obſe- 
quious to material impulſe ? When the air is loaded 
with groſs vapour, dreams are generally diſagreeable 
to perſons of a delicate conſtitution, | 

If then our thoughts in ſleep may receive ſorm and 
colour from ſo many circumſtances ; from the general 
ſtate of our health, from the preſent ſtate of the 
ſtomach and fluids, from the temperature of the air, 
from the poſition of external objects in contact with 
our body, and from the tenour of our thoughts 
through the day “*; ſhall we be ſurpriſed at the 
variety of our dreams ? and when any uncommon or 
diſagrecable dream occurs, is it not more rational to 
refer it to one or other of theſe cauſes, than to 
:erriſy ourſelves with a fooliſh conceit, that it is 
ſupernatural, and betokens calamity ? How often, 
during the day, do thoughts ariſe, which we cannot 
account for as uncommon, perhaps, and incongruaus, 
as thoſe which compoſe our dreams? Oace, after 


* See Number 73. 2 
riding 
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riding thirty miles in a very high wind, I remember 
to have paſſed a night of dreams-that were beyond 
deſcription terrible ; inſomuch that I at laſt found it 


expedient to keep myſelf awake, that I might no 


more be tormented with them. Had I been ſuper- 
ſtitious, I ſhould have thought that ſome diſaſter was 
impending. But it occurred to me, that the tempeſ- 
tuous weather I had encountered the preceding day 
might be the occaſion of all thoſe horrors ; and [ 
have ſince, in ſome medical author, met with a 
remark to juſtify the conjecture. A very light cauſe 
may check that inſenſible perſpiration which is ſo 
neceſſary to health; and, when this happens, we 
cannot expect that our dreams ſhould be ſo eaſy as at 
other times. Let no one, then, be alarmed at an 
uncommon dream. It is probably nothing more than 
a ſymptom of a trifling bodily diſorder : and, if ſo, 
it has nothing more to do with ſuturity, nor is one 
whit more ſupernatural, than a cut finger, or a pang 
of the tooth-ach. | 
Concerning the opinion, which ſome have enter- 
tained, of our dreams being ſuggeſted by inviſible 
beings, I ſhall only ſay, that I think it very impro- 
bable. For, fiſt, I ſee no reafon for believing, 
that the Deity would employ © millions of ſpiritual 
* creatures” in ſuch an office as that of ſuggeſting 
our ordinary dreams. Secondly, I cannot conceive 
how thoſe creatures ſhould be affected, in ſuch an 
operation, by the external air, or by the ſtate of our 
health, which are known to have great influence on 


our thought, both in ſleep, and when we are awake. 


And, thirdly, from what we know of the rapidity of 
our fancy when awake, we need not ſuppoſe any 
ſoreign impulſe neceſſary to produce the various ap- 
pearances of dreaming; as the ſoul ſeems to poſſeſs 
in herſelf powers ſufficient for that purpoſe, Madneſs, 
melancholy, and many other diſeaſes, give an extra- 
vagance to the thoughts of waking men, equal, or 
even ſuperior, to what happens in ſeep. If the 
agency of unſeen beings is not ſuppoſed to produce 
the firſt, why ſhould we have recourſe to it in order 
to account for the laſt? But it is urged, that in ſleep 


the 
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the ſoul is paſſive, and is haunted by viſions, which 
ſne would gladly get rid of, if ſhe could. And it 
may be _— in anſwer, for it is no lefs true, that 
perſons afflicted with anxiety and melancholy, too 
often find, to their ſad experience, that their foul is 
almoſt equally paſſive when they are awake; for that 
they are, even then, haunted with the moſt torment- 
ing thoughts, from which all their powers of reaſon, 
all the exertions of their will, and all the exhortations 
of their friends cannot effectually reheve them. 

To conclnde : Providence certainly ſuperintends 
the affairs of men; and often, we know not how often, 
interpoſes for our preſervation, It would, therefore, 
be preſumptuous to affirm, that ſupernatural cautions, 
in regard to futurity, are never communicated in 
dreams. The deſign of theſe remarks, is not to con- 
tradict any authentic experience, or hiſtorical fact, 
but only to ſhow, that dreams may proceed from a 
variety of cauſes that have nothing ſupernatural in 
them ; and that, though we are not muck acquainted 
with the nature of this wonderful mode of perception, 
we know enough of it to ſee, that it is not uſeleſs or 
ſuperfluous, but may, on the contrary anſwer ſome 
purpoſes of great importance to our welfare, both in 
2 body. 


I am yours, &c. 


INSOMNIOSUS, 
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No 78. Tors pax, January 25, 1780. | 


To the Aur Ho of the Minron. 


S1R, 


I Rr MARRk, that you meddle not with the high 
matters of politics. For this, you muſt anſwer to 
yourſelf, being that you are able to write printed pa- 
ers. I am a member of eighty-five ſocieties, all 
zealous for the liberty of the preſs, in conſiſtency 
with, and in conformity to, our eſtabliſhment ; and 
ſo I think that you are at liberty to write of thoſe 
things only whereof F 59 have underſtanding ; and, 
ifſo be, that, by reaſon of your filence, you abuſe, 
or, as one may ſay, vilipend the liberty of the 
preſs, judge you yourſelf; as for me, I ſay no- 
thing. | 
But, although you give us no news yourſelf, per- 
haps you have ſomething to ſay with the gentle- 
men who make the news; and, if ſo, I hope that 
you will recommend it to them ſo to write, as that 
they may be underſtood of men who are not book- 
learned, | 
They, being book-learned gentlemen, write in di- 
vers tongues, whereby we poor ſimple men are at 
a loſs, and Europe may be overthrown by com- 
paQts and aſſociations, or ever we can underſtand the 
danger. | 
Not many days ago, I read in the news, that ſome 
good men put up an advertiſement on a ſtatue, with 
this ſuperſcription, pro patria mori, and that the ſuper- 
ſcription rejoiced all honeſt hearts. I enquired of 
our deacon, who received the rudiments of his educa- 
t10n 
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that to them there was no caule of rejoicing. 


quharn bleachfield. 


were Ito impart to the public what has been com- 
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tion at the grammar- ſchool of Leſmahagoe, what was 
the meaning of the words; and he made anſwer, 
that the words were Latin, and that he thought the 
would be found in the Latin Dictionary; the which 
having got, I, on ſearching, diſcovered, that pry 
ſignified for the ſake of, and that patria ſignified a n 
native country, and that mori ſignified foo/ifh and fili 
ons. ; | 

1 by joining together the words, I con- 
jectured moreover, that the interpretation of pro parria 
mori was fooliſh or filly perſons for the ſake of their 
native country; or that they who af for their native 
country are fooliſh and filly perſons. 

Now, Sir, if ſo be that this is ſo, I moreover con- 
jecture, that the honeſt men who put up the adver- 
tiſement, and they who rejoiced thereat, were de- 
ceived through ignorance of the Latin tongue, and 


Of that tongue I think no good -: It is reported 
amongſt us, that the Maſs is written in it, the which 
] renounce, and alſo abominate, &c. I am, Sir, your 
Honour's, to ſerve you at command. 


TIMOTHY SHUTTLEWORTH, 


P. S. Weaving performed in all its branches at 
reaſonable rates; alſo, cloth taken in for the Dal- 


My worthy correſpondent Mr. Shuttleworth, in 
the after-part of his letter, intruſts me with his ſen— 
timents concerning ſome very momentous ſubjects; 
but I ſhould not deſerve the honour of his friendſhip, 


municated to me in confidence. 
| Not 


_ 
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Not knowing his direction, and not having been 
favoured with a cypher from him, I can only ſay, 
that n. p. had no more influence in the matter of 
« the c. p. and the p. 65. than th—m—n of 
« th—m—n ; and of this Mr. Shuttleworth may reſt 
© aſſured.” | 

With reſpect to the Latin words, which have been 
the innocent cauſe of ſo much uneaſineſs to him, they 
are taken from a Roman poet, but no Roman Catho- 
lic : in metre, accommodated to the courſe of my 
friend's ſtudies, they ſignify, 


That for our fathers land to die, it is a comely 
thing. 


As, indeed, I meddle not with the high matters of poli- 
tics, I ſhall only add, that it is to be hoped there are 
very few who conſult Shuttlezworth's dictionary. 

Since I have been defired to adviſe the Authors of 
newſpapers to write intelligibly, I muſt ſay — 
on that ſubjeR, leſt my lence ſhould be conſtrue 
into an acknowledgment of my little credit with thoſe 
gentlemen. | 

Of their ſkill in the learned languages, I pretend 
not to give any opinion, Thus much, however, I 
may be allowed to ſay without offence, that they are 
the hiſtorians of the vulgar ; that, in our country, 
the perſons who paſs under the name of the vulgar, 
are not unconcerned ſpectators of national events; 
and, * that what relates to all, ought to be under- 
* ſtood of all.” . 

A man may write in the native language of his 
readers, and yet be unintelligible. For example, 
when contrary propoſitions are poſitively aſſerted, 
when paragraphs encounter with paragraphs, and 
* joſtle in the dark,” what muſt be the ſtate of him 
who fits down to ſpell the newſpapers with the de- 
termined reſolution of believing whatever he ſees in 
Print! 

There is a pleaſure in giving good advice, and 
therefore I muſt take this opportunity of going a 
little beyond my friend's commiſſion. 

A witty 
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A witty ſtatefman of the days of our fathers ob- 
ſerved, that 7% Bull was always in the garret, 
* or in the cellar.” John's tun ſiſter Margaret, al. 
though not quite ſo delicate in her ſenſations, has 
much of the family diſpoſition. If the wind ſets in 
the eaſt, then we are a betrayed, and abandoned, and 
loſt people; but on the wind coming round to the 
weſt, what nation ſo glorious and well-governed az 
ours? Our perfidious enemies ſhall know what it is 
to rouſe the Lion, to annoy the Title, or to put the 
Harp out of tune. 

Such being the diſpoſition of readers apt to be 
depreſſed or elevated on every occaſion, or on no 
occafion, the writers of newſpapers ought to be cau- 
tious as well in flackening as in over-bracing the 
nerves of their cuſtomers ; and the only method 1 
can recommend for obtaining this happy medium, is, 
that they report nothing but what they believe to 
*© be true;“ or, if ½t be to require too much of 
fleſh and blood, that they report nothing which 
* they believe to be fictitious.“ 

“The Britannia, Capt. George Manley, comman- 
« der, is totally loſt on the coaſt of Barbary ; every 
„ foul on board periſhed.” 

On board the Britannia there was the only ſon of 
a widow, whoſe ſingle fund of ſubſiſtence depended on 
that pittance of his wages which her dutiful child 
allotted to her* In the ſame ſhip there was a ſober 
and induſtrious young man, who had quitted his wife 


a few months after marriage, that he might provide 
for a young creature whom he hoped to ſee in its mo- 


ther's arms at his return, | 

* It is confidently reported, that fix or ſeven men 
of the crew of the Britannia got ſafely to ſhore, 
* and that they were made ſlaves, unleſs, as is to. be 
“ feared, they were murdered by the natives.” Here 
there is a gleam of miſerable and dubious hope dart- 
ing on the minds of thoſe who had relations on board 


the Britannia, 


The Britannia ts ſafely arrived at Port Mahon; 


3 fo that the report of her having been loſt is with- 


66 out 
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cut foundation. The inference is moſt lo- 
ical ! 
8 In the very next paragraph it is faid, © We have 
<« the pleaſure of informing the public, thai a capi- 
tal fhgure-dancer will foon- make his appearance on 
„the ſtage.,” | 
Are not ſuch things to be found in the newſpapers 
of every week ; and 1s it not a cruel ſporting with 
the ſenfibilities of human nature, thus to _ the 
ſouls of parents and wives, of the aged and the help- 
leſs, and that merely to fill up the columns of a newſ- 
aper ? | 
: t is of high national importance that the very ear- 
lieſt notice ſhould be given of the near appearance of 
a figure-dancer; but, ſurely, there was no neceſſity 
of ſaying any thing of the Britannia, in whoſe fate 
the fates of ſo many little families were involved, un- 
til it ſhould have been certainly known whether ſhe 
was wrecked, or had ſafely arrived in port. 
Of late years there has a practice crept in, of mak- 
ing the newſpapers not only the vehicle of public in- 
telligence. but alſo of the misfortunes, real or ima gi- 
nary, of private families. For example, We hear 
„that Mrs. Gadabout was lately detected in an illi- 
eit commerce with her hnſ{band's poſtilion, and that 
« a proceſs of divorce will be brought, &c.“ 
Invention immediately buſies itfelf in accounting 
for this- incident, , After the firſt ceremonies of ſur- 
I and deep regret, the education of the lady is 
crutinized ; it was too ſtrict, or it was too looſe: 
The character of the huſband is laid before the in- 
yeſt of goſſips. He was moroſe and ſullen, or he 
et an example of extravagance and libertiniſm which 
poor Mrs. Gadabout inconſiderately followed. Then 
ſome one, more expert in tracing effects to their 
cauſe, recollects having heard, that ſomething of a 
like nature befel the family many years ago; and 
that the grand aunt of Mrs. Gadabout's father, if 
common fame lie not, ſtept afide with the Duke of 
3 when he attended Charles II. into Scot- 
and. 


* 
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In this ſtate of uncertainty things remain for a 
ys ws two, when freſh intelligence is communicated 
to the public. © The report of Mrs. Gadabour' 
affair is-premature.—The former article is copied 
from another paper.—We hope that all concerned 
« will accept of this apology.” Doubtleſs a mot 
ſatisfying apology to all concerned ! 

The writers of newſpapers are the hiſtorians of the 
day; but I ſee no cauſe why they ſhould be the hiſ- 
torians of the lie of the day. 
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No 76. SATURDAY, January 29, 1780. 


Re: INEMENT and delicacy of mind are not more 
obſervable in our ſerious occupations, than in the 
ſtyle of our amuſements. Of thoſe who poſſeſs them, 
the moſt vacant hours will generally be informed by 
taſte, or enlivened by imagination; but with men 
deſtitute of that ſentiment which they inſpire, plea- 
ſure will commonly degenerate into groſſaeſs, ſocia- 
lity into intemperance, and mirth into riot. 

Mr. Me!fort is one of my friend Mr. Umphraville's 
early. acquaintance, who continues to reſide in this 
city, and of whom he ſtill retains ſome remembrance. 
| That gentleman in his youth, had applied to the 

ſtudy of the law, and was admitted to the bar; but 
having ſoon after ſucceeded to a tolerable fortune, he 
derives no other benefit from his profeſſion than an 
apology for reſiding part of the year in town, and 
ſuch a general acquaintance there, as enables him to 
ſpend his time in that ſociety which is ſuited to his 
diſpoſition. He 1s often, indeed, to be ſeen in court ; 
but he comes there only as he does to the coffee-houſe, 
to inquire after the news of the day, or to form a 
party for ſome of thoſe dinners which he uſually 
Zlves. g 

In my friend's laſt viſit to town, he met with this 
gentleman, and came under an engagement to dine 
with him, I was aſked to be of the party, and 
attended him accordingly. 

The company was a large one. Beſides Mrs. Mel» 
fort and her two daughters, there were three other 
young ladies who appeared to be intimate in the 
family. The male part of the company was ſtill more 
numerous. It conſiſted, beſide our landlord, Mr. 
Umphraville, and myſelf, of two lawyers, a phyſician, 
a jolly-looking man in the uniform of a ſea-officer, 
and a gentleman advanced in life, who had ſomewhat 
of 
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of the air and manner of a foreigner, and I afterward 
learned, had left this country at an early age, and 
lived chiefly abroad ever ſince. 

Mr. Umphraville, who was ſeated next Mrs. Mel. 
fort, ſeemed not leſs pleaſed with the converſation 
than with the manners of that lady, who is indeed 
perfectly well bred and accompliſhed ; and the ſtran- 
ger, whole name was Melville, appeared equally to 
reliſh the ſpirit which diſtinguiſhed the diſcourſe of 
Mr. Umphraville, I had early obſerved him to mark 


my old friend, as a member of the company not the | 


leaſt worthy of his attention. 

The dinner was ſucceeded by a round of toaſts, 
during which the ladies received ſcarce any other 
mark of attention from the company, Mr. Umphra- 


wille, Mr. Melville, and myſelf, excepted, than that 


of Mr. Melfort's calling for their toaſts, which he 
always diſtinguiſhed, by deſiring us to fill a bumper. 

— 2 this ceremony was ended, the 
withdrew ; a circumſtance which ſeemed nowiſe ai 
1 to the [& they left, the greateſt part 
of whom had hitherto ſat mute, and plainly felt the 
ladies a reſtraint on the freedom and jollity of 
converſation. | 

They had no ſooner retired, than Mr. Melfort, 
raiſing himſelf in his chair, announced a bumper to 
the ladies who had left us; an order which was 
readily complied with, and ſeemed to ſpread an air 
of ſatisfaction around the table. The ſea-captain 
ſaid, he was glad the frigates had ſheered off; 
„ and now,” added he, if you pleaſe, Mr. Melfort, 
« we may clear the decks, and form the line of 
« battle.” 

The Captain's joke was applauded with a loud 
laugh ; during which honeſt Umphraville, whole face 
is no hypocrite, caſt to my ſide of the table a look of 
diſpleaſure and contempt, which I was at no loſs to 
interpret. Meantime the ſervants removed one half 
of the table, that we might fit ſociably, as Mr, Mel- 

fort termed it, round the other, which was immedi- 
ately furniſhed with a ſet of freſh glafles, and * 
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of every incumbrance that might retard the cireula- 
tion of the bottle. : 
Our friends, who had been ſo filent during the 
preſence of the Jadies, now began to take their re- 
venge, and enlarge their ſhare of the converſation in 
proportion to the number of bumpers they ſwallow- 
ed: they vied with each other in the number of their 


ftories and their jokes; all of which ſeemed to be 
equally reliſhed ; and not the lefs ſo, that they now 


became ſomewhat looſe and licentious. : 
Mr. Melville had at firſt endeavoured, though in a 
very eaſy and polite manner, to give ſomewhat of a 


genteeler turn to the converſation ; but his endea- 


vours, though ſupported by a good deal of wit and 
vivacity, could not long withſtand the general dif 
ſition of the company. He now found himſelt as 
little able to -relith their merriment as Mr. Umphra- 
ville, next whom he was ſeated ; and they had n 
to enter into converſation of a very different kind, 
when Umphraville received a flap on the ſhoulder 
from one of the company, who at the ſame time 
reminded him that he was hunted. 

friend was at firſt ſtartled with 'a familiarity to 
which he was little accuſtomed ; having recovered his 
compoſure, however, he thanked the gentleman, tho” 
with an air rather formal and reſerved, for his atten- 
tion, and drank off his bumper. But having, it ſeems, 
left a little more than was proper in the bottom of 


his glaſs, he was ſaluted with a call of““ No heeltops !/” 


from another corner of the table. This enigmatical 
advice being explained to him, he complied with it 
alſo, ſaying, however, with his natural firmneſs of 
tone and manner, That it was his tule to fill and 
* drink his glaſs when and how he pleaſed ; and that, 
as he had already gone greater lengths than uſual, 
Mr. Mefort muſt excuſe him if he did not depart 
from it.“ | ; 

i ſaw Mr. Umphraville was now heartily tired of 
the company, and was not ſorry when, a little after 


this incident, both he and Mr. Melville withdrew. 


Having remained long enough to witneſs ſome jocular 


remarks 
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remarks to which this gave occaſion, I followed them 
to the drawing- room, where I found they were much 
more agreeably employed in drinking coffee with Mrs 
Mel fort, while one of her daughters obliged my old 
friend by playing ſome Scots airs upon the harpſichord, 
which the other accompanied with a voice equally 
ſweet and expreſſive. 

The converſation which ſucceeded was ſupported 
in an eaſy agreeable manner, by Mr. Melville and 
the ladies, with that mixture of ſerious remark which 
made it not unpleaſing to Mr. Umphraville ; nor did 
he ſuffer in their opinion by the part he occaſionally 
took in it. The ſilent approbation of his countenance, 
during the performance of the young ladies, and the 
obſervations which it gave him an opportunity of 
making on the charaQter of our native muſic, had 
already made the old gentleman a favourite ; nor 
were the reſt of the company diſpleaſed with the 
turn of his ſentiments, when he complained, that 
the drawing-rooms, where, in his younger] days, 
the ladies and gentlemen were accuſtomed to the 
company. of each other, were now almoſt totally 
deſerted ; and that, as far as he could obſerve, 
amidſt the boaſted refinement of modern manners, the 
gentlemen paid leſs attention to the ladies, both in 
public places and in private ſociety, than they had 
done fifty years ago. 

After ſome time paſſed in this manner, the noiſe of 
laughter and of vociferation on the ſtairs announced 
the approach of Mr. Melfort and his company. The 
phyſician, and one of the lawyers, were indeed the 
only members of it who had choſen to attend him to 
the drawing- room; both of whom were prodigiouſly 
fluſtered ; and yet, to my aftoniſhment, they con- 
trived to put a decent face upon it, and fell into 
fewer improprieties than could have been expected. 
A drawing-room, however, was not their element ; 
and, after {ſwallowing a little coffee, they withdrew, 
— honeſt Melfort faſt aſleep in a corner of the 

ettee. 
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Mr. Umphraville and I took our leave. 
ſcarce out of the houſe when he exclaimed, 


« O rus! quando ego te aſpiciam 2” 


And, after a little pauſe, © Good God!” ſaid he, 
Charles, can ſuch ſcenes be common at Mel- 
* fort's? To what a degree muſt he have loſt all 
« reſpe& for himſelf, and all taſte for true happineſs, 
« who, for ſuch ſociety as we have this day witneſſed, 
© can forego the agreeable converſation of his own 
family, or who can allow the elegance of their 
« amuſements to be diſturbed by the intruſion of his 
« looſe and riotous companions ?” | 

I repreſented to my friend, that he ſaw the matter 
in too ſtrong a light. I obſerved, that the exceſs, on 
this occaſion, had probably been greater than uſual ; 
Mr. Melfort was nowiſe ſingular in the manner of en- 
tertaining his friends; that, in this —_— the ge- 
neral opinion juſtified the obſervation of the poet, 
* Facundi calices quem non fecere diſertum; that wine 
was ſuppoſed neceſſary to remove the natural reſerve 
of our manner, and pire a proper degree of eaſe and 
ſpirit to our converſation. As to the appearance of 
Melfort and his friends in the drawing-room, I obſery- 
ed, that a little habit made the occaſional intruſion 
of a drunken company be conſidered as a ſort of inter- 
lude, which ladies could bear without uneafineſs ; 
and, at any rate, as it was an equal chance that their 
future huſbands would give ſuch dinners, and receive 
ſuch gueſts as their father did, it might not be im- 
proper to accuſtom them, in their earlier days, to 2 
ſpecies of converſation and behaviour which they 
muſt afterwards be obliged to endure. 

Ay,“ lays he, ** Charles, this is your way ; the 
'* follies of mankind are familiar to you, and you 
are always ready to find an apology for them; but 
„J. who, for many years, have only heard of them, 
cannot be ſuppoſed to bear their defects with as 
much patience, Jam ſick of this town of yours; 


* and, though I could have as much pleaſure as any 
Vo. II. F man 
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* man in witneſling ſuch elegant manners, and par- 
taking in ſuch agreeable converſation, as we ſaw 
and enjoyed during a part of this evening; if I muſt 
„ purchaſe it by ſharing in the intemperance, the 
* noiſe and the folly which preceded it, ſhould you 
wonder if I long to return to my books and my 
* ſolitude ?” | 


a 
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Alll imp ediments in fancy's courſe, 
Are motives of mare fancy. 
SHAKESPEARE. 


Allos the variety of objects around us, philoſo- 


phers have frequently been employed in pointing out 


and diſtinguiſhing thoſe which are the ſources of plea- 
ſure, and thoſe which are productive of pain; they 
have endeavoured alſo to inveſtigate the cauſes and 
the qualities in the different objects by which theſe 
eifects are produced, I ſuſpect that, in many caſes, 
we muſt be obliged to have recourſe to the original 
conſtitution of our frame, and that the moſt penetra- 
ting philoſophical inquiries can often go no farther 
than to ſay, Thus Nature has made un. | 
But whatever may be the original ſources of our 


pleaſure and pain, it is certain that there are various 


circumſtances which may be pointed out, as adding to 
or diminiſhing both the one and the other; eircumſtan- 
ces by which the warmth of expectation may be 
neightened or allayed, and the pangs of diſappoint- 
ment increaſed or mitigated. | 
It is a common obſervation, the juſtice of which, 
i believe, will not be diſputed, that every paſſion in- 
creaſes according to the difficulty there is in its gratifi- 
cation. When once a deſire fr a certain object is 
raiſed, every oppoſition which occurs to the attain- 
ment of it, provided it be not ſuch as cuts off all hopes 
of ſucceeding, and every perplexity and embarraſſmer t 
thrown in the way, when the mind is engazed in the 
purſuit, inflames the deſire; the object becomes 
neighlened and exaggerated in our ideas, the mind 
grows more attached to it, and the expeRation of 
enjoyment from the poſſeſſion is increaſed. 
| & To 
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To account for this appearance in our nature, it 
may be obſerved, that nothing is ſo apt to make an 
object figure in the imagination, as to have our atten- 
tion long and earneſtly fixed upon it. This makes it 
appear in 1 and more lively colours. If it be 
an object of deſire, it appears more and more calcula- 
ted to give pleaſure; if an object of averſion, it ap- 
pears more and more calculated to produce pain. 
Every time we view it, there 1s an addition made to 
the impreſſion we have received. The ſenſations 
it has already given us ſtill continue, and the paſſion 
it has created receives additional force. If the ob- 
ject be pleaſant, the mind dwells upon its good; if 
diſagreeable, upon its bad qualities: it broods over 
them, it amplifies, it exaggerates them. | 

Now, no circumſtance is ſo much calculated to fix 
the attention upon any particular object as thoſe diſ- 
ficulties which ariſe in our purſuit of it. The mind, 
unwilling to be overcome, cannot think of ſubmit- 
ting to a defeat, or of giving up thoſe cxpeQations 
of enjoyment which it has formed, Every little op- 
poſition, therefore, that is met with, every obſtruc- 
tion thrown in the way, calls forth a freſh conſidera- 
tion of the object. We take a view of it in its ever 
form, to try if we can get the better of thoſe diff- 
culties, and remove thoſe obſtructions. The object 
itſelf, meanwhile, gains complete poſſeſſion of the 
ſoul. It ſwells and-heightens in our imagination, 
and is no longer ſeen as it is by other men, nor as it 
would be by the ſame perſon, were other objects al- 
lowed to have place in his mind, or to divide his at- 
tention. 
rom this circumſtance in our nature, that fixing our 
attention upon any one object, or ſet of objects, is 
apt to inereaſe or heighten them in our imagina- 
tion, a variety of remarks inight be made, tending to 
illuſtrate the hiſtory of the human heart, It is owing 
to this circumſtance, that a general lover ſeldom 
forms an attachment to any particular object. It is 
from the ſame cauſe, that the gentleman who fol- 
lows no particular profeſſion, ſeldom exaggerates the 


advantages of any one. It is the merchant, who li- 
i nuts 
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mits his views ſolely to commerce, that ſees in too 
ſtrong a light the advantages of trade ; it is the man 
of learning, who is ſhut up within the walls of a col- 
lege, that exaggerates the advantages of literature; 


it is the ſcholar, who confines himſelf to one branch 


of ſcience, that is the complete pedant, The moral 
hiloſopher wonders how any man can be occupied 

y the dry, unpleaſant ſtudy of the mathematics, 
while the curious fabric of the human mind remains 
unexplored. The mathematician 1s equally ſurpriſed 
that any man ſhould compare the certainty of mathe- 
matical evidence to the vague inquiries of the moral 
philoſopher. The geometrician, who, by the in- 
treaty of his friends, was prevailed with to read the 
Cid of Corneille, wondered that any body ſhould ad- 
mire a thing in which nothing was proved. And the 
learned Budæus, when he was writing his treatiſe 
concerning the Roman as, being interrupted by his 
maid-ſervant, who told him the houſe was on fire, 
bade her go tell his wife, for that he did not mind fa- 
mily-matters. © What a pity is it,” ſays a learned fo- 
reign Profeſſor, in writing to his correſpondent in 
this country, © what a pity is it, that the illuſtrious 
« Dr. Franklin, the diſcoyerer of electricity, and the 
* author of ſo many inventions in the ſciences, ſhould 
* defcend ſrom the ſublime heights of philoſophy, to 
** employ his time and ſtudy in direQing the trifling 
and unimportant contentions of nations“ 

It would far exceed the bounds of this paper to 
exhauſt this ſubject, or to take notice of the different 
remarks which may be drawn from it, either with 
regard to human ſentiments and conduct, or in re- 
lation to the fine arts*#, I ſhall, therefore, confine 
myſelf to one other obſervation, on a point which 
has been treated of by Mr. Addiſon, in the 4oth 
Number of The Spectator, where he juſtifies, againſt 
the ruling opinion at that time, the practice of thoſe 
writers of tragedy, who diſregard what are called 
the rules of poetical juſtice. To his defence of that 
practice, I think we may add one argument, which 
ſeems to have eſcaped him, drawn from the effect of 
the 
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the oppoſition above mentioned, to heighten our paſ. 
ſion for a particular object. | 
There is implanted in the mind of every man 4 
defire that virtue ſhould be followed by reward, and 
vice by puniſhment. But this defire, like every other, 
gathers new ſtrength by oppoſition, and = upon 
reſiſtance. When, therefore, a virtuous man, amidf: 
all bis virtue is repreſented as unhappy, that anxiety 
which we ſeel for his happineſs becomes ſo much the 
greater; the more undeſerved calamities he meets 
with, the higher is that principle raiſed, by which 
we defire that he ſhould attain an adequate reward; 
the more he is environed and perplexed with difficul- 
ties, the more earneſtly do we wiſh that he may be 
delivered from them all; and even when he is cut of 
by premature death, we follow his memory with the 
:reater admiration ; and our reſpect and reverence 
tor his conduct are increaſed ſo much the more, as 
all our prayers for his happineſs in this life are dif- 
appointed, | f 
On the other hand, with regard to the vicious, 
nothing excites fo ſtrongly our indignation againſt 
vice, or our defire that it ſhould be puniſhed, as our 
beholding the vicious ſucceſsſul, and, in the midſt of 
his crimes, enjoying proſperity. Were we always to 
ſee the vicious man meeting with a proper puniih- 
ment for his guilt, wretched and unhappy, our ea- 
_ ſor his puniſkment would ſubſide, and our 
datred againſt him would be converted into pity ; his 
uilt would be forgot, and his misfortunes only would 
affect us. Beſore the trial of an atrocious criminal, 
the unanimous voice of the public is, that he be led 
out to puniſhment. Suppoſe him condemned, how 
altered is that voice! His fate is now univerſally pi- 
tied and deplored ; and, did not the ſafety of thou- 
ſands depend on bis ſuffering, hardly, in any caſe, 
Jhould we ſee the laws of juſtice finall put in exe- 
cution. 
There can be no good reaſon, thereſore, ſor ob- 
ſerving the rules of what is called poetical juſtice. 
The effect which a departure from theſe rules produ- 


ces, affords the higheſt poſſible teſtimony in ſavcur of 
f a virtue. 


virtue. virt 
lamities and diſappointments, this, inſtead of leſſening 


it in our eſtimation, ouly attaches us ſo much the 
more warmly to its interelts ; and that, where vice is 
ſucceſsful, inſtead of creating a feeling in its favour, 
this only increaſes our indignation againſt it. Were 
virtue always fortunate, were vice always unproſpe- 
rous, that principle would be enfeebled, by which 
we deſire the reward of the one, and the puniſhment 


_ ofthe other, 


1 
F * 
S; * 


It ſhews, that, where virtue meets with ca-. 
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Ne 78. Sartunvar, February 5, 1780. 
To the Aurnon of the Mizzor, 


Six, 


Th E praiſes of friend/hip, and deſcriptions of 
the happineſs arifing from it, I remember to have 
met with in almoſt every book and poem fince firſt I 
could read, I was never much addicted to reading; 
and, in this inſtance, I think, I have litte reaſon to 
put confidence in authors. How it may be in their 
experience, I know not; but, in mine, this ſame 
virtue of friend /hip has tended very little to my hap- 
ineſs; on the contrary, Sir, when I tell you my 
Ftuation, you will find that J am almoſt ruined by my 
friends. 

From my earlieft days, J was reckoned one of the 
beſt-natured fellows in the world; and, at ſchool, 
though I muſt confeſs I did not acquire ſo much 
learning as many of my companions; yet, even 
there, I was remarkable for the acquiſition of friends. 
Even there, too, I acquired them at ſome _— ; 
I was flogged, I dare ſay, a hundred times, for the 
faults of others, but was too generous ever to peach; 
my companions were generous fellows too; but it 
always happened, I don't know how, that my gene- 
roſity was on the loſing fide of the adventure. 

I had not been above three years at college, when 
the death of an uncle put me in poſſeſſion of a very 
conſiderable eftate. As I was not violently inclined 
towards literature, I ſoon took the opportunity which 
this preſented me of leaving the univerſity, and enter- 
ing upon the world. I put myſelf under the tuition 
x one of my companions, who generally ſpent the 

vacations, 
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„ 46M and indeed ſome of the terms too, in London, 
and took up my reſidence, in that city. There I 
needed not that propenſity which, I have told you, I 
always poſſeſſed, to acquire a multitude of friends; 1 
found myſelf ſurrounded by them in every tavern 
and coffee-houſe about town. But I ſoon experien- 
ced, that though the commodity was plenty, the 
price was high, Beſides a conſiderable mortgage on 
my eſtate, of which one of my beſt ſriends contrived - 
to poſſeſs himſelf, I was obliged to expoſe my life in 
a couple of duels, and had very near loſt it by dif- 
eaſe, in that courſe of ſriendſhip which I underwent 
in the metropolis. All this was more a focal ſacri- 
fice to others than a gratification to myſelf. Natu- 
rally rather of a ſober Nw 20%; es I found more fre- 
quently diſguſt than * ure amidſt thoſe ſcenes of 
diſſipation in which J was engaged. I was often 
obliged to roar out a catch exprefiive of our hap-- 
pinels, at the head of a long table in a tavern; . 
though I would almoſt have exchanged my place for 
the ah of a galley-flave; and to bellow for a 
bumper, when I would as ſoon have ſwallowed the 
bittereſt drug in the ſhop of my apothecary. 

From this ſort of bondage I contrived to eman- 
cipate myſelf by matrimony. I] married the ſiſter of 
one of my friends, a girl good-natured and thought- 
leſs like myſelf, with whom I ſoon after retired into 
the country, and ſet. out upon what we thought 2 
ſober, well-regulated plan. The ſituation was ſo 
diſtant, as to be quite out of the reach of my former 
town-companions; proviſions were cheap, and ſer- 
vants faithful ; in ſhort, every thing ſo circumſtan- 
ced, that we made no doubt of living conſiderably 
within our income. Our manner of life, however, 
was to be as happy as prudent. By the improvement 
of my eſtate, I was to be equally amuſed and en- 
riched ; my ſkill in ſportmaniſhip (for I had acquired 
that ſcience to great perfection at the univerſity) was 
to procure vigour to my conſtitution, and dainties to 
my table; and, againſt the long nights of 
winter, we were provided with an excellent neigh- 


 bourhozd, | ; 
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The laſt-mentioned article is the only one which 
we have found come entirely up to our expectations. 
My talent for friend-making has indeed extended the 
Iimits of neighborhood a good deal farther than the 
word is commonly underſtood to reach. The pariſh, 
which is not a ſmall one, the county, which is pro- 
portionally extenſive, comes all within the denomina- 
tion cf neighbourhood with us; and my neighbour 
Goofiry, who pays me an annual ſporting | viſit of ſe- 
veral weeks, lives at leaſt fifty * off. 

Some of thoſe neig/hbours, who always become 
friends at my houſe, have endeavoured to pay me ſer 
their entertainment with their advice as to the cul- 
tivation of my farm, or the management-of m 
eſtate; but I bave generally found their ghd 
like other friendly excrtions, put me out of pocket 
inthe end. Their theories of agriculture failed in 
my practice of them; and the ingenious men they 
recommended to me for tenants, feldom paid their rent 
by their ingenuity. One gentleman in particular was 
1» much penetrated by my kindneſs and hoſpitality, 
that he generouſly communicated to me a project he 
had formed, which he ſhewed me to be infallible, fer 
acquiring a great fortune in a very ſhort time, and 
offered me an equal ſhare in the profits, upon my 
advancing the ſum of five hundred pounds, to enable 
him to put his plan more Foeedily into execution. 
But, about a twelvemanth after, I was informed that 
his project had miſcarried, and that my five hundred 
pounds were loſt in the wreck of it. This gentle- 
man is almoſt the only one of my friends, who, 
after having been once at my houſe, does not chute 
to frequent it again. 

My wife is not a whit leſs happy in acquiring 
friends than myſelf. Beſides all her relations, of 
whom (for I choſe a woman of family) the has a 
very great number, every lady ſhe meets at viſits, 
at church, or at the yearly races in our country-town, 
is ſo inſtantaneouſly charmed with her manners and 
converſation, that ſhe finds it impoſſible to leave our 
part of the country without doing herſelf the plea- 


ſure of waiting on Mrs, Hearty et her own m_ 
. Mrs. 
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Mrs. Hearty's ſriends are kind enough to give advice 
too, as well as mine, After ſuch viſits, I generally 
find ſome improvement in the furniture of uy, 
houſe, the dueſs of my wife, or the livery of my 
ſervants. 4 

The attentions of our friends are ſometimes 
carried ſarther than mere words cr viſits of com- 

liment; yet, even then, unfortunately, their 
— are juſt ſo many taxes upon us. When 1 
receive a preſent of a delicate ſalmon, or a nice 
haunch of veniſon, it is but a ſignal for all my good 
neighbours to come and eat at my expence; and, 
ſome time ago, when a nephew of my wife ſettled 
abroad, ſent me an hogſhead of claret, it coſt me, 
in entertainments for the honour of the liquor, 
what might have purchaſed a tun from the wine- 
merchant. 

After ſa many inſtances in which my rr 
were hurtful to my fortune, I wiſhed to hit on the 
way of making ſome of them beneficial to it. For 
this purpoſe, my wife and I have, for a good while 
paſt, been employed in looking out for ſome ſnu 
office, or reverſion, to which my intereſt with . 
powerſul friends might recommend me. But ſome- 
how or other, our expectations haye been always 
diſappointed; not from any want of inelination in 
our friends to ſerve us, as we have been repeatedly 
aſſured, but ſrom various unforeſeen accidents, to 
which expectations of that ſort are particularly liable, 
In the courſe of theſe ſolicitations, I was led ro en- 
gage in the political intereſts of a gentleman, on whoſe 
influence I built the ſtrongeſt hopes of ſucceſs in my 
own ſchemes ; and I flattered myſelf, that, ſrom the 
friendly footing on which I ſtood with my neigh- 
bours, I might be of conſiderable ſervice to him. 
This, indeed, he is extremely ready to acknowledge, 
though he has never yet found an opportunity of re- 
lurning the favour ; but, in the mean time, it kept 
my table open to all his friends, as well as my own, 
and coſt me, beſides, a head-ach twice a-week during 
tne whole period of the canvas. 
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Ia ſhort, Mr. Mix R OR, I find I can afford to keep 

myſelf in friendsno longer. I mean to give them warn- 
ing of this my reſolution as ſpeedily as poſſible. Re 
ſo good, therefore, as inform ſuch of them as read 
your paper, that I have ſhut my gates, locked my 
cellar, turned off my cook, diſpoſed of my dogs, 
forgot my acquaintance, and am reſolved henceſor- 
ward, let people ſay of me what they will, to be 20 
one's friend but my own. 


Jam, &c. 


JOHN HEARTY. 
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Ne 79. Tusa, February 8, 1780. 


Aanto major fame fitis eſt quam virtutis. 
UVENAL, Sat. 10. 


To the AurROR of the Miko. 


81 R, 


Turk is, perhaps, no character in the world 
more frequent than that of your negatively good 
men; people who ſtrictly conform to the laws of 
decency and good order in ſociety, whoſe conduct is 
ſquared to the rules of honeſty and morality, and yet 
who never did one virtuous or laudable action from 
the day of their birth, Men of this ſort ſeem to 
confider life as a journey through a barbarous country, 
occupied by ſavages, and overſpread with dangers in 
every quarter. Their only wiſh is to ſteer the ſafeſt 
courſe, to eſcape any hidden ſnares or precipices, and 
to avoid exaſperating the enemy ; but to win them by 
offices of kindneſs, or attach them by real ſervices, 
they conſider as a fruitleſs waſte of time, a needleſs 
expence, and often a dangerous experiment. 

It is not a little ſurpriſing, that theſe good ſort of 
men ſhould, by the decency ef their exterior deport- 
ment, ſo far impoſe upon the world, as to glide on 
with eaſe and ſafety, to arrive often at riches and 
eminence, and, from being free of the cenſure of 
every ſpecies of open vice, to obtain not unfrequently 
the reſpe& which is due to virtue. 

You, Mr. Mix Rox, like ſome other rigid mora- 
liſts, ſeem, from the general ſtrain of your writings, 
to require ſomething more towards the — 

| 0 
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of a good man than the mere abſence of evil, or the 
mere Ig of goodneſs. It muſt be allowed, how- 
ever, that, by a ſcrupulous obſervance of certain 
rules of decorum, and a timely uſe of the vocables of 
virtue, the exterior and vifible part of the charaQer 
is to Le attained, which, for moſt of the uſeful pur- 
poſes of life, ſcems to be quite ſufficient. But as 
there are ſtill a few who go a little deeper, and are 
{crvpulous enough to require a purity of heart as well 
as of manners, it is pit y that thoſe ſircere good people 
ſhould loſe all recompence for the ſacrifice they make 
of many comfortable gratifications, while they ſee 
the rewards of virtue as certainly attained at a much 


{maller expence.” 


From my concern for the few I have mentioned, I 


have been corfidering whether it were not peſſible to 
deviſe ſome means of unmeſking thoſe of the former 
character, ſome ſtandard by which the two claſſes 
might be compared, or ſtatical balance which ſhould 
ſhew the difference of weight and ſohdity of ſuch 
objects as have a ſimilar appearance. I think, Sir, I 
have been ſucceſsful, and ſhall now propoſe to you 
my plan. 

Imprim's, I lay it down as a rule, that men ſhall not 
be judged of by the actions they perform, but by ſuch 
as they do not perform, Now, Sir, as thofe uſeſul 
chronicles of facts, called new/papers, have hitherto 
been only the records. of what men have been daily 
doing, I propoſe to publiſſi a newſpaper of a diffe- 

ent kind, which ſhall contain the daily intelligence 
of all ſuch things as are not done. | 

For the benefit of ſuch as chuſe to encourage my 
undertaking, I ſend you a ſpecimen of the work, which 
can ſafely promiſe, and hereby engage, ſhall con- 
tain more in quantity than any periodical regiſter 
whatever. 

„Saturday laſt, being the feſtival of Chriſtmas, a 
„day which the late worthy Sir Thomas W 
« uſed to commemorate by giving a warm dinner to 
„all the poor of the pariſh, the ſame was cele- 
„ brated by his ſcn, the preſent Sir Thomas, with no 


« folemanity whatever.” 
« Yeſterday 
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« Yeſterday George 3——, Eſq; who, by the 
« death of an uncle, ſucceeded lately to an eftate of 
„L. 4000 fer annum, gave no anſwer to five charity- 
« Jetters from the natural children of his — 
« relation, and their mother, who works hard for 
« their maintenance.“ 

Ja the courſe of laſt week four poor people died 
« in the ſtreetz—owing to the great inclemency of the 
« ſeaſon.” 

On Friday the 24th ult. the Duke of viſited 
« the Royal Infirmary of this city, and, after peruſing 
« the liſt cf contributions to that humane and uſeful 
„foundation, was pleaſed to give a pinch of ſnuff 
« t9 the gentleman that ſtood next him.“ 

lt was conhdently reported ſome days ago, that 
4 — W „Eſq; bad paid his father's debts ; 
„but this, we are affured, is without foundation.“ 

„In the action lately brought by E. L. a fpauper, 
« 2gairſt her ſon-in-law Lord , for an alimony, 
« ſcveral eminent courſe] being applied to in behalf 
« of the plaintiff, reſuſed to take any concern in ſo 
« ſhameful a proſecution,” 

W. P. Eiq; who lately ſuſtained a confidera- 
« te loſs by play, has not, as was aſſerted, ſold 
„his hunters and pack of harriers. He has only 
„ diſmiſſed his chaplain, and cut off the allowance 
«of ſome ſuperannuated domeſtics, on whom his 
father beſtowed annual penſions.” 

*« Whereas it has been reported, that R. V. Eſq; 
« who ſome time ago made a compoſition with his 
«* creditors cf five ſlillings in the pound, has of 
late given ſeveral entertainments of three courſes, 
* we are deſired to inform the public, from the beſt 
authority, viz. his butler, that the ſaid gentleman 
* rever gives more than two courſes and a deflert.” 

* Latt night, between the hours of nine and ter, 
* 2 fire broke out in the kitchen of R. H. Eſq; which, 
* after burning with ſome violence for two hours, 
* was happily extinguiſhed, It did no further damage 
* than the conſuming of about 2olb. of coals. It is 
© ſurpriſing how very few ſuch accidents have hap- 
** pened of late years.“ | 

Such, 
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Such, Mr. Mizxor, is the nature of the paper 
which I propoſe ſhall give daily intelligence of 
whatever is omitted to be done in this city and its 
environs. Beſides the recommendation of novel: 


its general ufefulnefs muſt be ſo apparent, that I can 
have very little doubt of its extenſive circulation, 


Jam, Six, 
Your moſt obedient ſervant, 


INTEGER. 
—— 


To the AuTror of the MixROR. 


81 R, 


I AM one of the family of young ladies who read 
oo paper, with which we have been hitherto to- 
erably well pleaſed, though we could wiſh it were 
not quite ſo grave, and had a little more love in it. 
But we have ſound out of late, that it is none of your 
own, but moſtly borrowed from other people. A 
couſin of ours, who is himſelf a fine ſcholar, and has 
a great acquaintance among the critics, ſhewed us 
many different inſtances of this, Your firſt paper, 
he told us, was copied from the firſt paper of the 
Spefator ; and, upon looking into both, we found 
them exactly the ſame, all about the author and work 
from beginning to end. Your Umphraville, he ſaid, 
was juſt Sir Roger de Coverley ; which we perfeRly 
agreed in, except that my ſiſter Betſy obſerved Umphre- 
wille wanted the Widow, which all of us think the 
very beſt part of Sir Roger. Your Bobby Button, he 
aſſured us, was borrowed from Ne 13, of the True 
Patriot, publiſhed by Mr. Fielding, who wrote Tom 
Jones; and there, indeed, we found there was a ſtory 
X 0 
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of a young gentleman who liked French wine better 
than his country, juſt like Sir Bobby. Ne 72. which 
we thought a very ſweet paper, he informed us was 
taken from the Night Thaug/ts ; and indeed, though 
we don't underſtand Latin, we ſaw plainly, that the 
mottos were the ſame to a 7. All this, however, we 
might have overlooked, had not a gentleman, who 
called here this morning, who uſed formerly to be a 
great advocate for the Mia x ox, confefled to us, that 
our coulin's intelligence was literally true ; and, more 
than all that, he told us, that your very laſt Number 
was to be found, every word of it, in TJo/nfon's 
Didionary. 

We ſend you therefore notice, Sir, that unleſs you 
can 'contrive to give us ſomething new for the future, 
we ſhall be obliged to countermand our ſubſcription 
for the MixxorR. We can have a reading of a freſh 
Novel every morning for the money, with a ſpick and 
ſpan new ſtory in it, ſuch as none of us ever read or 
heard of in all our lives before. 


Yours, &c. 
EVELINA, 
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Ne 80. SATURDAY, February 12; 1780: 


AE x fumo dare lucem 


Cogitat, ut ſpecioſa define miracula promat. 


Hos, 


% 


— 


A UT::0Rs have been divided into two claſſes, the 
inſtructive and the entertaining, to which has been 
added a third, who mix, according to Horace, the 
utile dulci,” and are, in his opinion, entitled to the 
higheſt degree of applauſe. - 

Readers complain, that, in none of theſe. depart- 


ments is there, in modern writing, much pretenſion to 


originality. In ſcience, they ſay, ſo much has been 
already diſcovered, that all a modern writer has left 
is, to explain and enforce the ſyſtems of our prede- 
ceſſors ; and, in literature, our fathers have ſo ex- 
hauſted the acuteneſs of reaſoning, the flaſhes of 
wit, the luxuriance of deſcription, and the invention 
of incident, that an author now-a-days can only give 
new form, not matter, to his argument ; a new turn, 
not thought, to hisepigram ; new attitudes, not ob- 
Jef, to his picture; new language, not ſituation, to 
is ſtory. 

However true this complaint may be in the main, 
there is one claſs of writers to whom the charge of 
triteneſs does, I apprehend, very little apply. They 
are generally of the firſt ſpecies mentioned above, 
who publith uſeful information to mankind ; yet, in 
the laſt quarter of the 18th century, their informa- 
tion is often as new as if they had written in the in- 
fancy of art and of ſcience, when every field was 
open to the reſearches of induſtry, and the invention 
of genius. The writers I allude to are the authors 
of thoſe little eſſays which appear in the learned 
world under the title of Apve RTISEMENTS. Th 

0 
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The neceſſary and ornamental arts of life are 


equally the objects of the claſs of authors whom 1 
deſcribe. In bvth, I will venture to aſſert, that 
the novelty of their productions is equal to their 
uſefulneſs. | 

It was formerly imagined, that difeaſe was an 
evil which mankind had inherited as a puniſhment 
ſor the lapſe of their progenitor. Milton has given, 
in his Paradiſe Loſt, a catalogue of ſome of thoſe 
tormenting maladies which were to be felt by the race 
of fallen Adam. —80 has Dr. Dominiceti in an adver- 
tiſement, which is now lying before me; but with 
the moſt extraordinary force of :original diſcovery, 
has informed us, that, in his treatment of thoſe dif- 

orders, there is no evil, no pain, but, on the contra- 
ry, much pleaſure, and even luxury. engage, 
ſays the Doctor, with pleaſure, and even luxury, 
« to the patient, to increaſe or diminiſ the vital heat, 
« and the circulatory, ſecretory, and excretory functions; 
* ta ſoften and relax the tos hard and dry muſcular and 
* nervous fibres, and contratted ligaments ; and to harden” 
and make compact, and give the proper tone and elaſti- 
« city to the too moift and flabby muſcular and nervous 
fibres and relaxed ſineaus, and provide and eſtabliſh an 
H equilibrium between the fluids and veſſels; ta ſaveeten 
* acrid, corroſive, and ſaline humours ; and to cure the 
* dropſy, aflhma, conſumptions, colic, gravel, rheuma- 
* t//m, palſy, pleuriſy, and fevers, flone and gout, ſcurvy 
and leproſy ; to mollify and deſtroy inveterate calloſi- 
** ties, to deterge and cure ob ſtinate ulcers, &c. | 

* Theſe are nat the repreſentations of a Quack's Bill; 
* I deteſt the arts of quackery as much as any man liv- 
irg. I deal not in noftrums or myſteries, or magic, er 
* expedient do captivate : 


Non fibi, ſed toto genitum ſe credere mundo.” 


If he who invented one new pleaſure was ſormer- 
ly thought entitled to imperial munificence, what re- 
ward does the Doctor deſerve, who has added as ma- 
ny luxuries to the liſt as there are diſeaſes in the ca- 


lalognes of noſology ? 
Our 
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Our own country has the honour of producing an 
author, who, in an advertiſement oublithed not lon 
ago, has added to the ſtores of natural hiftory the ſol- 
— very curious facts, with regard to the proper. 
ties of air and heat. Mr. Fair, maſon, oppoſite to 
the White Hart Inn, Graſs-Market, Edinburgh, thus 
delivers himſelf on the ſubje& of pneumatics. Air 
and ſmoke,” ſays he, are two elaſtic fluids, capa- 


ble of being condenſed and expanded. Heat, or the 


* fire in the grate, expands the air. Being expanded, 
* it becomes lighter. And, as it is in nature for light 
% matter to ſwim to the top of heavier, it riſes up the 
** went, carrying the ſmoke along with it. This is the 
« principle by which fire burns, and ſmoke aſcends, 
* Now, that the particles of air may be brought above 
„ the fire, that they may be heated to expand and carry 
* off the ſmoke, ſhould be the chief care of a maſon in 
* fini/fhing of the fire-places. On the contrary, it is the 
* cauſe of ſmoke. 

© The other cauſe of ſmoke is the wind. M ind is a 
* current of the air always ruſhing into woids. At the 
fame time it goes forward by 4 law of gravity, it 


« has a tendency to preſs downwards. Now, when it 


* blows over any one object higher than the chimney top, 
„ gravity brings it — preſſing the ſmoke before 
ic 1 

It will be obſerved, that, like _ other great 
theoriſts, Mr. Fair uſes a language in ſome places a 


little obſcure ; and that in others, as where he men- 


tions the tendency of wind to preſs downwards, his 
expreſſion borders on the jocular : a liberty in which 


| ſome of the greateſt philoſophers have frequently 


indulged, 

| Theſe diſcoveries, however new and aſtoniſhing, 
are not ſupernatural. But I have juſt now read an 
advertiſement, which carries its information beyond 
the bounds of ſpace and time; and, though the modeſtj 
of its author allows that ſhe has borrowed ſome- 
thing from the Eaftern Magi, may fairly be deemed an 
original. Mrs. Corbyn, at No. 41, Stanhope «ſtreet, 
© Clare-Market, London, by the genuine rules of the rel 


* aſtronomical arcana, for which the wiſe men 0 - 
; a 
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Eaſt were fo nated, undertakes to anſwer all legal 
6 & ;ftrological queſtions, in a moſt ſurpriſing manner. 
« Continues to give the moſt amazing accounts of perſons 
« by ſea and land. Goes attendance at the warehouſe 
« every day from ten in the morning to eight at night.” 
The wiſe men of the Eaſt, and ſome other aſtrolo- 

ers, might perhaps retail tome predictions; but the 
Plea of a warehouſe of prophecy was, I am perſuad- 
ed. reſerved for Mrs. Corbyn of Clare-market. 

In the ornamental department of ſcience, has there 
been any thing, ſince the days of Medea, that could 
ſo effectually give beauty to homelineſs, or reſtore 
youth to age, as the Circaftan Waſh, or the Venetian 
Flower-water ? or has the cunning art ever rivalled 
the productions of nature more ſucceſsfully than in 
the Elaſtic Cuſhion and Spring Curls, * which,” ſays 
the advertiſement, *** are as natural and becoming, nay, 
« by many thought more ſo, than the natural hair it- 
8 | 

Laar is che merit of thoſe gentlemen much inferior, 
where they apply arts already diſcovered to purpo- 
ſes which their inventors never dreamed of. Socrates 
was {aid to have brought down philoſophy from hea- 
ven to dwell with men. I think the ſame eulogium 
may be fairly beſtowed on the y ingenious artiſt, 
who has informed us in an advertiſement, © That he 
* makes leather-breeches by the rules of trigono- 
« metry.” 

Having thus done juſtice to the merit of thoſe 
authors in point of ſubſtance, I proczed to ſhew their 
excellence in the compoſition and ſtyle of their pro- 
ductions. Amidft a variety of inſtances, I ſhall make 
choice of one, merely becauſe it ſtrikes my view in 
laſt night's Public Advertiſer, It is the production 
of a very voluminous writer in this department, Mr. 
Norton, of Golden-ſquare. | 
E. F. Gent, of Tenterden in Kent, was long afflited 
with an inverate ſcorbutic diſorder. It firſt broke out 
in hot pimples and dry ſcales all over his face; then 
appeared in great blotches on various parts of his body, 
and ædematous ſwellings in his legs, which terminated 
in dreadful excoriations, and fetid ulcers, All this 
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% vas attended with a total loſs of appetite, ard, at 2 
* with ſuch extreme languor and debility, that the dow. 
* gentleman was utterly deſpaired of by ſeveral of the 
% moſt eminent of the faculty who attended him; till, a 
* laft, by the providential d'ſcovery in the newſpajers of 
* the efficacy of Maredant's drops, by taking a fexw bot- 
* tles of them, all the above terrible ſymptoms began 
e gradually to diſappear, his appetite returned, his con- 
„ plexion regained its priſtine bloom, his ſkin became as 
* ſmonth as that of a new-born babe, and his fleſh re- 
* covered the ſoundneſs and elaſticity of the moſt. vigo- 
* rous habit. He has ever fince been perfecly ſlou, 
„ hale, and ative, and has had three children born 19 
« him all thriving and healthy.” | 

This may be conſidered as a ſort of tragi-comic 
recital, and, if examined by the rules of Ariſtotle, 
will be found to contain all the requiſites of the beſt 
dramatic compoſition. Here is a beginning, a mid- 
dle, and an end, The beginning, the breaking out 
of Mr. S.'s diſorder; the middle, the progreſs of 
the diſeaſe ; the end, its perfect cure. Here too, in 
ſome ſort, is the Azrepicis, and here evidently the 
let mes ie, the two great beauties of a perfect dra- 
ma; the Azvwpis;s, the providential diſcovery of 
Maredant's drops; the Hlesizertia, the change of fi- 
tuation from pimples and ſcales to a blooming com- 
plexion, from blotches and ulcers, to ſmoothneſs of 
ſkin and ſoundneſs of fleſh, ſrom extreme debility 
and languor, to being the father of healthy chil- 
dren. 

Nor is chis claſs of writers leſs remarkable for 
adaptation of ſtyle than for correctneſs of compoſition. 
The advertiſement above recited of Dr. Dominiceti, 
and the daily performances of Meſſ. CAriſtie and An- 
fell, ſhew to what elevation they can raiſe it, when the 
ſubject requires elevation. On the other hand, where 
hall we find more truly charaQeriſtic ſimplicity than 
in the following notice from a gentleman-tailor ? 
Manted, by a ſingle gentleman-tailor, a ſervant maid, 
&* to at as houſekeeper and cook, qwhere a girl is kept 1 
attend and await upon the maſter. None need app: 


«© wha will pretend ta manage the kitchen-fire 27 
ce 1 5 
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« his directions, as he under ſtunds the n of 
60 coal-fires, ewhich few ſervants in this town do. As he 
« commonly dines out of a Sunday, he expeds his ſervants 
«© ty go to church, inſtead of cooking dainties to them- 
« ſelves, ſuch as Nhoulders of weal fluff d, &c.; as, 
« "though he is a ſingle man, he is very well inſtructed by 
« a neighbour how t9 manage his family. Apply next 
« door to the Steps, Panton Square.” 
Other writers, often _ poor and proud, may 
perhaps object to the claſs of authors whom I com- 
memorate, that they write not from the love of ſci- 
" ence, or the deſire of fame, but from motives merel 
- intereſted and ſelfiſh. - But a little acquaintance wich 
many of their productions will effectually remove 
this reproach. Is it not benevolence alone that for- 
ces Mr. Speediman, in ſpite of his natural modeſty, to 
addreſs the public in an advertiſement? *© Mr. 
« Speediman arould be umu to the public if he any 
longer delayed acquainting them of the wirtues of his 
« ſtomach pills.” Are there not daily advertiſe- 
ments for ſales ** far below prime coſt,” which conti- 
nues for ſeveral years, to the evident advantage of 
the public, and loſs of the advertiſer ? and does not 
Mr. Molſeworth preſs adventurers in the lottery to 
purchaſe his tickets and ſhares, though he knows, by 
certain calculation, that they are to be drawn prizes ? 
To ſuch men, may not the above-quoted motto of 
= 3 Dr. Dominiceti be moſt deſervedly ap- 
plied ? 


Non ſibi, ſed toto genitum ſe credere mundo,” 


which, however, as malice is always ready to detract 
from merit, I heard a wicked wag of my acquaintance 
tranſlate t'other day to a company of ladies, That 
the Doctor's fumigations were to make himſelf 
** live, and to kill all the world beſide,” 


2 
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To the Auron of the MiROR. 


SIR, . 
Jour time ago you inſerted in = paper 2 leter 
from a lady who ſubſcribed herſelf S. M. giving an 
account of the hardſhips ſhe has ſuffered as the daugh- 
ter of a man of fortune, educated in the midſt of 
affluence, and then left to the ſupport of a very ſlen- 
der proviſion. I own the fituation to be a hard one; 
but 1t may, perhaps, afford her ſome conſolation to 
be told, that there are others, ſeemingly enviable, 
- which are yet as diſtreſsſul, that derive their diſtreſ- 
ſes from circumſtances exactly the reverſe of thoſe in 
which Miſs S. M. is placed. 

I loſt my father, a gentleman of confiderable for- 
tune, atan age ſo early, that his death has ſcarce left 
any traces on my mind. I can only recollect, that 
there was ſomething of buſtle, as well as of ſorrow, 
all over the houſe ; that my coloured /a/A was chan- 
ged fora black one ; and that I was not allowed to 
drink papa's health after dinner, which, before, 1 
had been taught regularly to do. Soon after, I can 
remember my mamma being ſick, and there was a 
little brother born, who was much more attended 
to than I. As we grew up, I can remember his get- 
ting finer play-things, and being oftner the ſubjeQol 
diſcourſe among our viſitors : and that ſometimes, 
when there were little quarrels in the nurſery, Billy's 
maid would tell mine, that Miſs muſt wait till her 
betters were ſerved. 

A ſuperiority to which I was ſo early accuſtomed, 
it gave me little uneaſineſs to bear. The vivacity 


natural to children, which in me was ſupported by 
uninterrupted 
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uninterrupted good health, left me no leiſure to 
complain of a preference, by which, though my 
brother was diſtinguiſhed, he was ſeldom or never 
made happier.. The notice, endeed, to which his 
birthright intitled him, was often more a hardſhip 
than a privilege. He was frequently kept in the 
drawing-room with mamma, when he would have 
much rather been with me in the garden; he was 
made to repeat his leſſon to the company, that they 
might admire his parts and his progreſs, while I was 
ſuffered to be playing at blind- man's buff below ſtairs; 
he was ſet at dinner with the old folks, helped to 
things that would not hurt him, obliged to drink 
toaſt and water, and to behave like a gentleman, 
while I was allowed to devour apple-dumplin, gulp 
down ſmall-beer, and play monkey-tricks at the ſide- 


table. 


That care, however, which watched his health, 


was not repaid with ſucceſs ; he was always more de- 
licate, and more ſubje& to little diſorders than I ; 
and at laſt, aſter completing his ſeventh year, was 
ſeized with a fever, which, in a few days put an end 
to his liſe, and transferred to me the inheritance of 
my anceftors. 

After the firſt tranſports of my mother's grief were 
ſubſided, ſhe began to apply herſelfto the care of her 
{ſurviving child. I was now become inheritreſs of her 
anxiety, as well as of my father's fortune; a remark. 
able change was made in every department of my 
education, my company, and my amuſements. In- 
ſtead of going * with a ſet of other girls of my 
own age toa claſs for learning French, and a public 
writing ſchool, teachers were brought into the houſe 
to inſtruct me privately, and, though TI ſtill went 
to a dancing-ſchool three days in the week, to practiſe 
the leſſons which I received from an eminent maſter 
at home, yet I was always attended by my mother, 
my governeſs, or ſomebody, by whoſe fide I was ſtuck 
up before and after the dance, to the great vexation 
of myſelf, and the ridicule of my former companions. 
Of companions, indeed I was now altogether de- 

prived, I was too conſiderable a perſon to aſſociate 
Vor. II. G with 
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with thoſe in whoſe ſports and amuſements I had 
formerly been ſo happy to ſhare; if at any time] ven- 
tured to mention a with for their foctety, I was im- 
mediately checked by an obſervation of my mamma, 
that ſhe believed they were very good girls, but not 
fit company for me. 

To prevent the ſolitude in which my ſuperiority 
would have thus placed me, a little girl, an orphan 
niece of my mother's maid, was taken into the houſe, 
whoſe office it was to attend me during all my hours 
of ſtudy or amuſement, to hold the pincuſhion while 
my maid was dreſſing me, to get leſſons along with 
me, and be chid if ] neglected them; to play games 
at Draughts, which ſhe was never to win, and 10 liſt 
the Shutulecock, which I commonly let fall; in ſhort, 
ſhe was to ſerve me for the 3 of all that inſo- 
lence which the precepts of others had taught me! 
had a right to dab feel, at this moment, Mr. 
Mix RO R, the woſt fincere compunttion for the hard- 
ſhips which this poor girl ſuffered while ſhe was with 
me ; hardſhips From which, at laſt, ſhe freed her- 
ſelf, by running off with a 3 ſerjeant; yet! 
was taught, at the time, to call her ſubſiſtence a 
bounty, and to acccunt myſelf generous, when ! 
beſtowed any trifle beyond it. 

While my mind was thus 8 in perverſion, 
the culture of my body was little leſs pre poſterous. 
The freedom and exerciſe which formerly beſtowed 
health and vigour, I now exchanged for the con- 
ſtraints of faſhion, and the lazineſs of pride, Every 


ſhackle of dreſs which the daughters cf any great man 


were underſtood to wear, I was immediately provided 
with, becauſe I could afford it as well as they. I was 
never allcwed the uſe of my limbs, becauſe I could 
afford a coach; and, when attacked by the lighteſt 
diſorder, immediate recourſe was had to the phyſi- 


cian, becauſe I could afford a ſee. The conſequence 


was natural; I loſt all my former ſpiri's, as well as 


my former bloom; and, when I firſt put on the 


womanly garb, I was a fine Iady complete, with 


I was 


— * 
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I was now arrived at a period when attention and 
anxiety were to be pointed almoſt ſolely on one ob- 
ject, the diſpoſal of my perſon in marriage. With 
regard to this event, I was equally the ſlave of my 
mother's hopes and fears. I was dreſſed and re-drefſed, 
ſqueezed and pinched, that I might catch a fine gen- 
tleman who had lately returned from his travels. I 
was often hurried ſeveral miles in. the dark to a ball 
at our county-town, to diſplay myſelf to a Lord, who 
was to be of the party there; I was walked over 
hedge and ditch, in order to captivate. a country 
*ſquire of a very large eſtate in our neighbourhood ; 
and J was once obliged to hazard my neck, that I 
might go out a-hunting with a Duke. On the other 
hand, I was in perfect durance when any improper 
man had been ſeen to look at me. I was forced to 
leave the pariſh church, upon information received 
of a young gentleman having bribed the beadle with 
a ſhilling, to admit him into the next pew : 7 dan- 
eing- maſter was changed, becauſe his wife died while 
he was attending me; and my 3 an 
old bachelor of threeſcore, was diſmiſſed, becauſe 
he happened to put his hand on mine in ſhewing me 
how to manage my Cray:ns. The only poor man 
with whom I was allowed to affociate was the clergy- 
man of our pariſh, a very old gentleman of the moſt 
irreproachable character. To this indulgence, how- 
ever, J was more indebted than my mother was 
aware, or I had any reaſon to hope. Poſſeſſed of 
excellent ſenſe and great learning, the good man 
was at pains to teach me the uſe of the firft, and 
the value of the latter. By his aſſiſtance, my mind, 
which before had always been either uncultivated or 
miſled, was inſormed with knowledge more uſeful 
than the extent of my fortune, or the privileges of 
my birth. He ſhewed me the folly of pride, and the 
meanneſs of infolence ; he taught me the reſpe& due 
to merit, the tenderneſs to poverty, the reverence to 
misfortune ; from him I firſt learned the dignity of 
condeſcenfion, the pleaſures of civility, the luxury 
of beneficence. He died, alas! before I could re- 
ceire the full benefit of his inſtructions, before he 

G 2 was 
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was able to eradicate the effects of early perverſion 
and habitual indulgence; and left me rather in a 
condition to feel the weakneſs of my mind than to 
recover its ſtrength. 

My mother did not long ſurvive him. I had been 
forced to ſee the errors of her judgment, though ] 
eould never doubt the warmth of her affeQion. 1 
was unfortunate enough to loſe her aſſiſtance, when 
her aſſiſtance would have been more uſeful, and her 
indulgence leſs prejudicial. In the management of 
my fortune, which has now devolved on me, I am 
perplexed with buſineſs which 1 do not underſtand, 
and haraſſed by applications which I know not how 
to anſwer I am ſometimes puzzled with ſchemes for 
improving my eſtate, ſometimes frightened with 
dangers that threaten to diminiſh it; I am vexed 
with the complaints of poor tenants, and plagued 
with the litigiouſneſs of rich ones. I never open a 
letter from my ſteward in the country without uneaſi- 
neſs; and a viſit from my agent in town is to me 
like that of a bailiff. Amidſt all theſe difficulties, I 
have no relation whom I can truſt, and no friend to 
whom I can lean ; the intereſt which people have in 
deceiving me, deprives me of confidence in advice, 
or pleaſure in approbation. In ſhort, it is my ſin- 
gular misfortune to poſſeſs wealth with all the em- 
barraſſment of poverty, and power with all the de- 
pendence of meanneſs. 


Jam, & 


OLIVIA. 
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Ne 82, SATURDAY, February 19, 1780. 


x E paper of to-day was received from an 
anknown hand ſeveral weeks ago. The publication 
of it may, perhaps, appear rather unſeaſonable after 
the laſt Gazette, There is ſtill, however, much truth 
in my correſpondent's obſervations, who, I dare ſay, 
will not regret that Sir George Rodney's ſucceſs has 
ſomewhat leſſened their force, | 


For the Mizros. 


Romulus et Liber pater, et cum Caftore Pollux, 
Pf ingertia facta, Deorum in templa recepti. 


Ho R. Er. 


M EN who either poſſeſs a natural ſourneſs of 
temper, or who have been unfortunate in the world 
ſrom accident or imprudence, or perhaps think they 
have been ſo from over-rating their own deſerts, are 
apt to aſcribe to human nature a variety of vices and 
imperfections. They conſider theſe as the chief in- 
gredients of the compoſition of mankind, and that 
heir virtues and good qualities are only exceptions 
ſrom the 2 rule, like accidental ſtrokes of ge- 
nlus, or colouring, in the works of a painter whoſe 
perlormances, on the whole, are coarſe and ir- 


1 
| _ can be more groundleſs and unjuſt than 
this accuſation. I am convinced, that, upon a tho- 
rough examination, though we might diſcover many 
vicious and profligate individuals, we ſhould find, in 
general, that human nature is virtuous and well-diſ- 
poſed, and little merits the abuſe that peeviſh or 
unfortunate men are inclined to beſtow upon it. A 
ne 
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One charge, much inſiſted upon againſt mankind, 
is public ingratitude. With what juſtice or truth 
this is urged, we may judge, by examining the beha- 
viour of men from the earlieſt period to the preſent 
times ; and, in doing ſo, I flatter myſelf we thall be 
able to diſcover that the reverſe is true, and that a 
ſtrong ſpirit of gratitude has appeared on all occa- 
ſions where it was due, thcugh, in different ages and 
countries it has been expreſſed in a different manner. 

In Egypt and ancient Greece, the tribute paid by 
the public voice to the benefactors of mankind, was 
to confider them as objects of divine worſhip, and 
for that purpoſe to inroll them among the gods, 
Such was Ceres, for the invention of corn, Bacchus, 
for the diſcovery of wine, and a variety of others, 
with whom every ſchool- boy is acquainted. If a man 
of ſuperior ſtrength and valour happened to repel an in- 
vader, deſtroy a monſter, or perform any notable 
deed of public ſervice, he was revered while living, 
and, after his death, his memory was reſpected, and 
a ſpecies of inferior worſhip was paid to him, asa 
hero, or a demi-god. 

In later times, in the Grecian ſtates, the general 
who fought a ſucceſsſul battle, or deſtroyed an ene- 
my's fleet, had ſtatues erected to him by the public 
voice, and at the expence of the public. The Ro- 
mans did not think of honouring their aQive or for- 
tunate commanders with ſtatues ; but they had their 
triumphs and ovations beſtowed by the public, and 
ſupported by the voluntary applauſe and attendance 
of a grateful populace. + | 

] ſhould be extremely ſorry if the moderns yielded 
in the article of public gratitude either to the Greeks 
or Romans. I ſhall not enter upon the practice or 
manners of other European nations; but J can ven- 
ture to aſſert with ſome degree of confidence, that 
the people of Great Britain poſſeſs a degree of pub- 
lic gratitude unexampled in any other age or coun- 
try. | 
| "Li making this aſſertion, I do not allude to public 
monuments, hereditary penſions, or thanks of parlia- 
ment, which, though of a public, and ſeemingly of 
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general nature, may nevertheleſs proceed from a 
* limited ann” Sper” Fe to that univerſal effuſion 
of honeſt gratitude which the Hot pep of Eng- 
land frequently beſtow on ſuccelsful commanders, by 


putting up their pictures as /igns for their taverns and 


ale-houſes, and frequenting theſe more than any other, 
till the reputation of the original begins to be obſcu- 
red by the riſing glory of ſome new favourite. 

[ muſt, at the ſame time, obſerve, that great 
ſtateſmen have ſeldom experienced this mark of pub- 
lic applauſe. The late Mr. Pitt was, indeed, an ex- 
ception from the remark ; but he was, in fact, a mi- 


nilter 6s war only, and never meddled with finance. 


A firſt Lord of the Treaſury, let him be as wiſe as 
Ximenes, and as moderate as Heury, cannot expect to 
be revered on the ſign-poſt of an ale-houſe ; eve 
article of conſumpt there has felt the weight of his 
hand ; and whether the company get drunk in wine 
or punch, or enjoy the cool collations of tea and cof- 
fee, ſtill the reckoning recalls ideas that lead to exe- 
crations on the whole ſyſtem of finance and taxation, 
from the department of the firſt miniſter to the walk 
of the loweſt exciſeman ; and by an eaſy tranſition, 
the diſlike of the ſyſtem and the offices paſſes, in ſome 
degree, to the perfons of thoſe who fill them. 

But as the ſame cauſe of unmerited obloquy does 
not exiſt with reſpe& to our admirals and generals, 
they have been often and much the objects of this 
ſpecies of public gratitude. It is needleſs to go far 
brick. In the year 1739, Admiral Vernon took Porto- 
bells, with fix ſhips only. The public gratitude to 
him was boundleſs—He was ſung in ballads.—At the 
enſuing general election in 1741, he was returned 
from three different corporations ; but, above all, his 
portrait filled every fign-poſt ; and he may be figura- 
tively ſaid to have fold the ale, beer, porter, and 
purl of England for fix years. 


Towards the cloſe of that period, the Admiral's | 


favour hegan to fade apace with the colours of his 
uniform ; and the battle of Culloden was total anni- 
hilation to him. When the news of that victory 


reached England, a new object preſented itſelf to the 


public 
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| — favour ; and the honeſt Admiral, in eve 
gn-poſt, made way for the more portly figure of the 
glorious Duke of Cumberland. 

The Duke kept poſſeſſion of the ſign-poſts a long 
time. In the beginning of laſt war, our Admiral in 
the Mediterranean, and our Generals in North Ame- 
rica, did nothing that could tend, in the leaſt degree, 
to move his Royal Highneſs from his place ; but the 
doubtful battle of Hamellan, followed by the unfor- 
tunate convention of Stade, and the rifing glories of 
the King of Pruſſia, obliterated he glorious Duke of 
Cumberland as effectually as is Royal Highneſs, and 
the battle of Culloden, had effaced the figure, the 
memory, and the renown of Admiral Vernon. | 

The Duke was ſo totally diſplaced by his Pruſſian 
majeſty, that I have ſome doubts whether he met 
with fair play. One circumſtance, indeed, was much 
againft him; his figure being marked by a hat with 
the Kewenhuller cock, a military uniform, and a fierce 
look, a very flight touch of the painter converted him 
into the King of Pruſſia; but what crowned the ſue- 
ceſs of his Pruſſian Majeſty, was the title beſtowed 
upon him by the brothers of the bruſn, The glorious 
Proteflant hero; words which added ſplendor to 
every f -n-poſt, and which no Britiſh ſubject could 
read, without peculiar ſenſations of veneration and 
of thirſt. 

For two years the glorious Proteflant her» was unri- 
valled ; but the French being beat at Minden upon 
the 1ſt of Auguſt 1759, by the army under Prince 
Ferdinand of Brunſwic, the King of Pruſſia began to 

ive place a little to two popular favourites, who 
3 at the ſame time, I mean Prince Ferdinand and 
the Marguis of Granbz—Prince Ferdinand was ſupported 
altogether by his good conduct at Minden, and his 
high reputation over Europe as a general: —the Mar- 
z, of Granby behaved with ſpirit and perſonal cou- 
rage every where : but his ſucceſs in the ſign-poſts of 
England was much owing to a compariſon generally 
made between him and anther Britiſh general of 
higher rank, but who was ſuppoſed not to have beha- 


ved ſo well. Perhaps too, he was a good deal in- 
debted 
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debted to another circumſtante, to wit, the baldneſs 
of his head. k 

The next who figured in the fign-poſt way was the 
celebrated John Wilkes, Eſq — This public honour 
conferred on him was alſo an effuſion of 5 ; 
for he was ſuppoſed to have written the Earl of Bute, 
who was both a Scotſman and a favourite, out of 

ower, and to have reliſted and explained the illega- 
8 of general warrants. Beſides, he fought a blood- 
leſs duel with E. Talbot, and was ſhot in the cauſe of 
liberty by Mr. Martin of the treaſury. All theſe 
were great weights in the ſcale of „ ; and, 
though Mr. Wilkes never attained the glory either 
of 4amiral Vernon or the Duke of Cumberland, yet his 
viſage has filled many a ſign- poſt, and much ale and 
gin has been ſold. under his auſpices. 

Theſe are the laſt whom the people of Great Bri- 
tain have thought worthy of * o honoured ; and 
though the-thing itfelf may ſeem ludicrous, yet 
the. tale has a moral, by no means flattering to the 
well-wiſhers of this country. — We hare been now 
for five years employed in attempting to reduce our 
rebellious colonies ; we have been two years at war 
with France, and one with Spain ; many troops have 
been raiſed, many millions have been expended ; ex- 
peditions without number have been planned and ſup- 
ported, and the moſt powerful fleets have been fitted 
cut, that the coaſts and dock-yards of England ever 
veheld ; yet, during this long period, with ſo many 
opportunities, and ſo much force, we have not an ad- 
mira! whoſe head would fell a ſingle can of flip, nor 
2 general whoſe full length would procure cuſtom for 
an additional pot of porter, 

That this expreſſion of public gratitude may be 
lometimes miſplaced, I will by no means deny; but 
ſtill this tribute paid by the people is more likely, than 
any other circumſtance, to be a ſure proof of real 
merit, The Sovereign may be mifinformed as to the 
deſervings of thoſe whom he is pleaſed to honour ; 
and although, in the preſent reign, no ſubſtantial 
mark of unmerited ſavour has been conferred, yet 
every body remembers the late General B*akeney, who 

gave 
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gave up Minorca, made a Lord fordefending it, merely 
to ſupport a ſinking adminiftration. What reliance 
can be had onthe thanks of parliament as a proof of 
public merit, may be learned from the anſwer of a 
gallant ſea-officer (not an admiral), who, upon being 
told that the Houſe of Commons meant to give him 
thanks for his intrepid and ſucceſsfu} conduct on the 
coaſt of France, ſwore, if they did, he would in- 
ſtantly reſign his commiſſion. | | 

Perhaps, at that time, ſome recent inſtance of 
party-injuſtice and partiality had brought the thanks - 
of parliament into diſrepute ; but, be that as it may, 
1 ſhall never think our affairs, either by ſea or land, 
in a proſperous condition, till I ſee the fign-poſts of 
England filled with freſh figures of generals and ad- 
mirals. When that happens, it will be a ſure proof, 
that our affairs have taken a favourable turn, and that 
ſome of our commanders haye, at laſt, acted in 2 
manner ſuitable to the troops and treaſure with 
which, from the beginning of this wat, they have all 
been {0 liberally ſupplies, | 
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3 a paper publiſhed at Edinburgh, it would be 
improper to enter into any compariſon of the writers 
of this country with thoſe on the other fade of the 
" Taveed : but, whatever be the comparative rank of 
Scottiſh and Engliſũ authors, it muſt ſurely be allowed, 
that, of late, there have been writers ig this country, 
upon different ſubjects, who are poſſeſſed of very 
conſiderable merit. In one ſpectes of writing, how- 
ever, in works and compoſitions of humour, there can 
be no fort of doubt that the Engli/a ſtand perfectly 
unrivalled by their northern neighbours. The Engli/ 
excel in comedy; ſeveral of their romances are re- 

|cte with the moſt humourous repreſentations of life 
and character, and many of their works are full of 
excellent ridicule. But, in Scotland; we have hardly 
any book which aims at humour, and, of the very 
ſew which do, ſtill fewer have any degree of merit. 
Though we have tragedies written by Scots authors, 
we have no comedy, excepting Ramſay's Gentle Shep- 
herd ; and though we have tender novels, we have 
none of humour, excepting thoſe of Smollet, who, 
from his long reſidence in England, can hardly be ſaid 
to have acquired in this country his talent for writing ; 
gor can we, for the ſame reaſon, lay a perſect claim 
o Arbrthnot, who is a ſtill more illuſtrious exception 
%o my general remark. There muſt be ſomething in 
the national genius of the two people, which makes 
this remarkable difference in their writings, though it 
_ be difficult to diſcover from what cauſe it 
ariſes, 

am inclined to ſuſpe that there is ſomething in 
the ſituation and preſent government of Scotland, which 


mp, in part, account ſor this difference in the genius 


of 
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of the two countries. Scotland, before the Union of 
the two kingdoms, was a ſeparate ſtate, with a par- 
liament and conſtitution of its own. Now the ſeat of 
government is removed, and its conſtitution is involved 
in that of England. At the time the two nations came 
to be ſo intimately connected, its great men were 
leſs affluent than thoſe of England, its a griculture was 
little advanced, and its manufactures were in their 
Infancy. A Scotſman w:s, therefore, in this ſituation, 
obliged to exert every nerve, that he might be able 
to hold his place. . 

If preferment, or offices in public life, were his 
object, he was obliged to remove from home to a 
city, which, though now the metropolis of the united 
kingdoms, had formerly been to him a ſort of foretgn 
capital. If wealth was the object of his purſuit, he 
could only acquire it at home by great induſtry and 
perſeverance ; and if he found he could not eaſily 
ſucceed in his own country, he repaired to other coun- 
tries, where he expected to be able to amaſs a for- 
tune. Hence it has been remarked, that there are 
more natives of Scotland to be found abroad than of 
any other country. 1 

Ao in this ſituation are not apt to indulge them- 
ſelves in humour; and few humourous characters will 
appear. It is only in countries where men wanton 
in the extravagancies of wealth, that ſome are led to 
indulge a particular vein of character, and that 
others are induced to delineate an1 expreſs it in wri- 
ting. Beſides, where men are in a ſituation which 
— it neceſſary for them to puſh their way in the 
world, more particularly if they are obliged to do ſo 
among ſtrangers, though this may give them a firm- 
neſs and a reſoluteneſs in their conduct, it will natu- 
rally produce a modeſt caution and reſerve in their 
deportment, which muſt chill every approach to 
humour. Hence, though the Scots are allowed to be 
brave and undaunted in dangerous fituations, yet 
baſhfulneſs, reſerve, and even timidity of manner, 
unleſs when they are called forth to action, are juſtly 
conſidered as making part of their character. Men 
of this diſpoſition are not apt to have humour; it is 
the open, the careleſs, the indifferent, and the 

forward, 
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forward, who indulge in it; it is the man who does 
not think of intereſt, and who ſets himſelf above 
attending to the proprieties of conduct. But he 
who has objects of intereſt in view, who attends with 
circumſpection to his conduct, and finds it neceſſary 
to do ſo, is generally grave and filp1, and ſeldom 
makes any attempt at humour, | 

Theſe circumitances may have had a conſiderable 
influence upon the genius and temper of the people in 
Scotland; and if they have given a particular ſorma- 
tion to the genius of the people in general, they 
would naturally have a ſimilar effect _— its authors: 
the genius of an author commonly takes its direction 
from that of his countrymen. | 

To theſe cauſes, ariſing from the preſent ſituation 
and government of our country, may be added ano- 
ther circumſtance, that of there being no court or 
ſeat of the Monarch in Scotland. It is only where the 
court 1s, that the ſtandard of manners can be fixed ; 
and, of conſequence, it 1s only in the neighbourhood 
of the court that a deviation from that ſtandard can 
be exactly aſcertained, or a departure from it be 
eaſily made the object of ridicule. Where there is no 
court, it becomes of little importance what drefs the 
people wear, what hours they obſerve, what lan- 
guage they expreſs themſelves in, or what is their 
general deportment. Men living at a diſtance from 
the court become alſo unacquainted with the rules 
of faſhion which it eſtabliſhes, and are unable to 
mark or point them out. But the great fubject for 
wit and ludicrous repreſentation ariſes from men's 
having a thorough knowledge of what is the faſhio- 
nable ſtandard of manners, and being able to ſeize 
upon, and hold out a departure from it, in an 
humourous point of view. In Scotland, therefore, 
which, fince the removal of the court, has become, 
in a certain degree, a provincial country, there be- 
ing no fixed ſtandard of manners within the country 
itſelf, one great ſource of ridicule is cut off, and an 
author, by that means, is not led to attempt humou- 
rous compoſition, or, if he does, has little chance of 


ſucceeding. 
There 
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There is another particular which may have had a 
very conſiderable effect upon the genius of the Scot- 
writers, and that is, the nature of the language in 
which they write. The old Scotti dia lect is now 
baniſhed: from our books, and the Exgliſ is ſubſti- 
tuted in its plac But though our books be written 
in Engliſß, our converſation is in Scotch. Of our 
language it may be ſaid, as we are told of the wit of 
Sir Hudibras, that we have a ſuit for holidays and 
another for working-days. The ScottifA dialect is 
our ordinary ſuit ;. the EngliA is uſed only on ſolemn 
occaſions. By this means, when a Scotſman comes to 
write, he does it generally in trammels. His own 
native original language, which he: hears ſpoken 
around him, he does not make uſe of; but he ex- 
preſſes himſelf in a language in ſome. reſpeQs foreign 
to him, and which he has acquired by ſtudy and 
obſervation. When a celebrated Scottiſt writer, 
after the publication of his Hiftory of Scotland, was 
firſt introduced to Lord Cheſterfield, his Lordſhip, with 
that happy talent of compliment for which he was ſo 
remarkable, addreſſed him, at parting, in theſe 
words: © I am happy, Sir, to have met with you, 
« —happy to have paſſed a day with you, —and ex- 
„ tremely happy to find that you ſpeak Scotch. —It 
would be too much, were you to ſpeah, as well as 
0 curite our language, better than we do ourſelves.” 

This eireumſtance of a Scottiſ author not writin? 
his own natural dialect, muſt have a conſiderable 
influence upon the nature of his literary productions. 
When he is employed in any grave dignified com- 
poſition, when he writes hiſtory, polities, or poetry, 
the pains he muſt take to write in a manner different 
ſrom that in which he ſpeaks, will not much affect his 
productions; the language of ſuch compoſitions is, 
in every caſe, raiſed above that of common liſe; 
and, therefore, the deviation which a Scottiq author 
is obliged to make from the common language of 
the country, can be of little prejudice to him. But 
if a writer is to deſcend to common and ludicrous 
pictures of life; if, in ſhort, he is to deal in humo- 
rous compoſition, his language muſt be, as nearly as 

| poſſible, 
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poſſible, that of common life, that of the bulk of the 
people: but a Scotſman who wiſhes to write Engli/h 
cannot eaſily do this. He neither ſpeaks the Engli/A 
dialect, nor is it ſpoken by thoſe around him: any 
knowledge he- has acquired of the language is got 
from bouks, not from converſation, — Scotti/h 
authors may have been prevented from attempting 
to write books of humour; and, when they have 
tried it, we may be able, in ſome meaſure, to account 
for their failure. 

In confirmation of theſe remarks, it may be 
obſerved, that almoſt the only works of humour which 
we have in this country, are in the Scottiſ dialect, 
and moſt of them were written before the union of 
the kingdoms, when the Scotch was the written, as 
well as the ſpoken language of the country. The 
Gentle Shepherd, which is full of natural and ludi- 
crous repreſentations of low life, is written in broad 


Scotch, Many of our ancient Scottiſ ballads are full: 


of humour. If there have been lately any publica- 


tions of humour in this country, written in good 


Engli/h, they have been moſtly of that graver ſort, 
called irony. In this ſpecies of writing, where the 
author himſelf never appears to laugh, a more dig- 
nified compoſition is admiſſible; and, in that _ 
the diſadyantage of writing in a language different 
from that in which the author ſpeaks, or thoſe around: 
kim converſe, is not ſo ſenſibly felt. | | 
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Clamant periifſe pudorem. 
Cundti pene patres. Hox, 


| O diſpute the right of Fa/ion, to enlarge, to 
vary, or to change the ideas, both of man and 
woman kind, were a want of good breeding, of 
which the author of « periodical paper, who throws 
himſelf, as it were, from day to day, on the pro- 
tection of the polite world, cannot be ſuppoſed ca- 
pable. I pay, therefore, very little regard to the 
obſervations of ſome antiquated correſpondents, who 
pretend to ſet up. what they call the invariable no- 
tions of things, againſt the opinions and practice of 
people of condition. At the ſame time, I muſt ob- 
ferve, that, as there is a College in Phyfic, and a Fa- 
culty (as it is called in Seotland) in Law ; fo, in Fa/hion, 
there 1s a ſelect body, who enjoy many privileges and 
immunities, to which pretenders, or inferior prac- 
titioners in the art, are by no means entitled. "There 
is a certain grace in the rudeneſ;, and wit in 
the folly of a perſon of faſhion, to which one of a 
lower rank has no manner of pretenſion. 

I am afraid that our city (talking like a man who 
has travelled) is but a ſort of mimic metropolis, and 
cannot fairly pretend to the ſame licence of making 
a fool of itſelf, as London or Paris. The circle, 
therefore, taking them in the gros, of our faſhionable 


pores here, have ſeldom ventured on the ſame 


eautiful irregularity in dreſs, in behaviour, or in 
manners, that is frequently practiſed by the leaders 
of the 791 in the capitals of France or England. 

With individuals, the ſame rule of ſubordination 


1s to be oblerved, which, however, perſons of ex- 
traordinary 
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traordinary parts, of genius above their eondition, 
are ſometimes apt to overlook. TI perceive, in the 
it of the play houſe, ſome young men, who have 
got fuddled in punch, as noiſy and as witty as the gen- 
tlemen in the boxes, who have been drinking Bur- 
gundy ; and others, who have come ſober from. the 
counter, or the writing-deſk, give almoſt as little at- 
tention to the play as the men of L. zooo a- year. 
My old ſchool-acquaintance, Jack Mou abe, 
bother morning, had a neckcloth as dirty as a Lord's, 
and picked his teeth after dinner, for a quarter of 
an hour, by the aſſiſtance of the little mirror in the 
lid of his too hpick-caſe. I take the firſt opportunity 
of giving him a friendly hint, that this practice is 
elegant only in a man who has made the tour of 
Europe. 

Nature and Faſhion are two oppoſite powers, that 
have long been at variance with one another, The 
firſt is allowed to preſide over the bulk of the people 
known by the denomination of the vulgar; the laſt is 

eculiar to the higher orders of the ſtate, and by her 
505 they have a title to be diſtinguiſhed. At- 
tention to intereſting ſcenes, civility to thoſe we 
ought to oblige, and propriety in public behaviour, 
belong to Nature, and are therefore the property of 
the people. It is a direct 1nſringement on the rights 
of Fa/hion, if the inferior members of the community 
ſhall laugh where they ſhould cry, be noiſy where 
they ſhould be filent, rude where they ſhould be 
civil, or dirty where they ſhould be cleanly. Theſe 
are the badges of greatneſs, and, like certain coats- 
arniorial, are only to be borne by illuſtrious perſon- 
ages, 

Theſe are matters in which, I think, I may venture 
to interpoſe my advice or animadverſion. But, as to 
ſome more delicate ſubjects, I am very doubtful whe- 
ther they come within the limits of my juriſdiction, 
or how far it would be prudent in me to exerciſe it, 
if they did. I mean this as a general apology for 
not inſerting a variety of letters from —— cor- 
reſpondents, giving me information of certain irregu- 
larities in the manners and deportment of the fa- 

fhionable 
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ſhionable world, which they deſire may be taken im. 
mediate notice of in the MixxorR. One who writes 
under the ſignature of Rufticus, tells me, that paine. 
ing is now become ſo common a practice among our 
fine ladies, that he has oftener than once been intro. 
duced to a lady in the morning, from whom, till he 
inſormed himſelf of her name, he was ſurpriſed to 
receive a curtſy at the play or the concert. Ang. 
ther, who ſubſcribes himſelf Madeftus, defires me te 
imitate the example of the Tatler, by animadverting, 
not on the large, but the ſmall fize of the perticoar, 
which, he ſays, has ſo ſhrunk up this winter, that 
there is more of the—ankle ſeen than he can find 
countenance to look at. | 

To the firſt of theſe correſpondents I muſt anſwer, 
that I think the ladies (whoſe number I am inclined 
to believe is ſmall), who chooſe to dreſs their faces 
in rouge or earmine, are exempted from all cenſure ; 
they certainly do it to pleaſe themſelves, as they know 
how much it is deteſted by the men. Or, perhaps, 
they are of that icy order of females who have made 
vows of perpetnal celibacy, and thus varniſh over 
their beauty, as wirtusf do certain delicate natural 
productions, which are meant to be looked at, but 
never to be touched. As to the complaint of Modeſ- 
tus, T can only account for the preſent ſhortneſs of 
the petticoat, from the attention of the ladies being 
ſo much engroſſed about their heads, as to leave them 
no leiſure to take care of the other extremity ; as 
generals who are anxious to cover one part of their 
St are apt to leave an oppoſite quarter defence- 
cls. 

But the moſt ſerious complaint J have received, is 
a letter ſubſcribed Cenſor, arraigning, with true Ju- 
_ wenalian ſeverity, the conduct of a certain Club, 
which in the words of my correſpundent, ** conti- 
„ nues, in defiance of decency and good manners, 
© to inſult the public in Large Characters, in the front 
* of every news-paper in town. This (he adds) 
« moves my indignation the more, when I conſider 
that ſeveral of its principal members are arrived at 


= period 
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« period of life which ſhould teach decorum, at 
« leaſt, if it does not extinguiſh vice.“ 

In anſwer to this angry correſpondent, I will tell 
him the following ſtory. Some years ago, I hap- 
pened to be in York, at the time of the affizes. 
Dining one day in a tavern with ſome gentlemen of 
that city and 1ts neighbourhood, we were violently 
diſturbed by the noiſe of ſomebody- below, who 
hooted and halloo'd, ſmacked his whip, and made 
his ſervants ſound their French horns; in ſhort, re- 
hearſed, during the whole time of our dinner, -all 
„the glorious tumult of the chace.“ Some of the 
company, aſter ſeveral ineffetual meſſages by the 
waiter, began to be angry, and to think of a very 
ſerious remonſtrance with the ſportſman below. But 
an elderly perſon, who ſat oppoſite to me, pacified 
their reſentment: © I know the gentleman who 
« diſturbs you,” ſaid he; “his head-piece was never 
one of the beſt; but now, poor man! I believe 
rwe muſt let him alone. Since he is paſt runnin 
„down the fox in the field, he muſt e'en be allowed 
* to hunt him in the parlour.” | 


I 
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Paſſum ' obliviſci qui fuerim ? Non ſentire qui ſim 9 
Yo carenm honore ® Qua gloria ; Quibus es * 
Duibus fortunis & 
Cic. ad Arr, 


A Pe R10DICAL publication, fuch as the Minnox, 
is, from its nature, confined: chiefly to proſe com- 
poſitions, My illuſtrious predeceſſor, the Syz cra- 
TOR, has, however, ſometimes inſerted a little poem 
among his other eſſays; and his example has been 
imitated by moſt of his ſucceſſors. Perhaps it may 
be from this cauſe, that, among the variety of com- 
munications I have'-Jately received, many of them 
conſiſt of poetical compoſitions. I muſt obſerve in 
general to theſe correſpondents, that, though the 
inſertion of a poem now and then may not be 
altogether improper for a work of this kind, yet 
it is not every poetical compoſition that is fit 
for it. A poem may be poſſeſſed of very con- 
fiderahle merit, and may be entitled to applauſe, 
when publiſhed in a poetical collection, though, 
from its ſuhjeQ, its length, or the manner in 
which it is written, it may not be ſuited to the 
 MixxorR, I hope my poetical correſpondents, 
therefore, will receive this as an apology for their 
poems not heing inſerted, and will by no means con- 
ſider their excluſion as proceeding from their being 
thought deſtitute of merit. 

Among the poetical preſents I have received, there 
is, however, one, which ſeems very well ſuited to a 
work of this kind. The gentleman from whom 1 
received it ſays, he has been informed, that it was 
founded on the following inſcription (probably writ- 
ten from real feeling) on the window of an inn 


fituated in the Highlands of Scotland. 
ww 
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« Of all the ills unhappy mortals know, 

« A life of wandering is the greateſt woe; 

« On all their weary ways wait Care and Pain, 

« And Pine and Penury, a meagre train; 

„ A wretched Exile to his country ſend, 

„Long worn with griefs, and long without a 
friend ?” | 


This poem contains a deſcription of the ſituation 
of a Scotch gentleinan who had been obliged to leave 
his country for rebellion againſt our preſent happy 

overnment. It points out the fatal conſequences of 


{uch treaſonable attempts, and repreſents the diſtreſs 


of the perſon deſcribed, in a very intereſting and 
pathetic manner, 


8 


Tae EXILE. An EIL ECV. 


Wu. xe, midſt the ruins of a fallen ſtate, 
The once fam'd Tiber rolls his ſcanty wave, 

Where half a column now derides the great, 
Where half a ſtatue yet records the brave, 


With trembling ſtep, an Exile wander'd near, 
In Scottiſ weeds his ſhrivelPd limbs array'd ; 
His furrow'd cheek was croſs'd with many a tear, 
And frequent ſighs his wounded ſoul betray'd. 


Oh ! wretch ! he cry'd, that like ſome troubled ghoſt. 
Art doom'd to wander round this world of woe, 
While memory ſpeaks of joys for ever loſt, 
Of peace, of comfort, thou haſt ceagd to know ! 


Theſe 


Theſe are the ſcenes, with ſancy'd charms endow'd, * 
Where happier Britons, caſting pearls away, 

The ſools of ſound, of 8 trifles proud, 

Far from the land of bliſs and freedom ſtray. 


Wou'd that, for yonder dome, theſe eyes could ſce 
The wither'd oak that crown's my native hill! 
Theſe urns let ruin waſte, ; but give to me 
The tuft that trembles o'er its lonely rill. 


Oh! ſacred haunts! and' is the hillock green 
That ſaw our infant-ſports beguile the day? 
Still are our ſeats of fairy faſhion ſeen ? 
Or is my little throne of moſs away? 


Had but Ambition, in this tortur'd breaſt, 
Ne'er ſought to rule beyond the humble plain, 

Where mild Dependence holds, the vaſſal bleſt, 
Where faith and friendſhip fix the chieftain's reign; 


Thus had I liv'd the life my fathers led; 

Their name, their family had not ceas'd to be; 
And thou, Monimia ! on thy earhty bed !— 

My name, my family, what were theſe to thee !— 


Three little moons had ſeen our growing love, 
Since firſt Monimia join'd her hand to mine; 
Three little moons had ſeen us bleft above 
All that enthuſiaſt hope could &er divine. 


Urg'd by the brave, by fancy'd glory warm'd, 
In treaſon honeſt, if *twas treaſon here, 

For rights ſuppos'd, my native band I arm'd, | 
And join'd the ſtandard Charles had dar'd to rear, 


Fated we ſought, my gallant vaſſals fell, 
But ſav'd their maſter in the bloody ſtriſe; 
Their coward maſter, who cou'd live to tell 
He ſaw them fall, yet tamely ſuffer'd life. 
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Let me not think; —but ah ! the thought will riſe, 

Still in my whirling brain its horrors dwell, 

When pale and trembling, with upliſted eyes, 
Monimia faintly breath'd a laſt farewel ! 


« They come,” ſhe ſaid ; © fly, fly theſe ruthleſs foes, 
« And ſave a life, in which Monimia lives; , 

« Believe me, Henry, light are all her woes, 
Except what Henry's dreaded purpole gives. 


« And would'it thou die, and leave me thus forlorn, 
« And blaſt a life the moſt inhuman ſpare ? 

« Oh! live in pity to the babe unborn 
«That ſtirs within me to aſſiſt my prayer?“ 


What could J do? Contending paſſions ſtrove, 
And preſs'd my boſom with & ras weight, 
Unyielding honour, ſoft perſuaſive love 
| fled and left her—leſt her to her fate! 


Faſt came the rutfhan band; no melting charm, 
That e'er to ſuffering beauty Nature gave, 
The ruthleſs rage of party can diſarm ; 
Tay tears, Monimia, wanted power to ſave, 


She, and the remnant of her weeping train, 
Whoſe faithful love ſtill link'd them to her fide, 
Torn from their dwelling, trod the deſert plain, 
No hut to ſhelter, and no hand to guide, 


Thick drove its ſnow before the wintry wind, 

And midnight darkneſs wrapp'd the heath they paſt, 
dave one ſad gleam, tha, blazing far behind, 

The ancient manſion df my fathers caſt, 


Calmly ſhe ſaw the ſmouldering ruins glare; 
is paſt, all-righteous God ; 'tis paſt,” ſhe 
cry'd ; | | 
But for my Henry hear my lateſt pray'r !”— 
big was her burſting heart ;—ſhe groan'd, and 
died !— 


Still, 
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Still, in my dreams, I ſee her form confeſs'd, 
Sailing, in robes of light, the troubled (ky !—. 

And ſoon ſhe whiſpers, ſhall my Henry reſt— 
And dimly ſmiling, points my place to die! 


I hear that voice, I ſee that pale hand wave ! 
I come once more to view my native ſhore ; 

Stretch'd on Monimia's long-negleRed grave 
To claſp the ſod, and feel my woes no more! 


- 
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Ne 86. SATURDAY, March 24, 1780. 


To the Arne of the Mix R OR. 


SIR, 


May ineſtimable medicines, as well for pre- 
ſerving health as for curing diſeaſes, are overlooked 
by our modern practitioners. An attempt to revive 
ſome of thoſe obſolete remedies, though it may ap- 
pear better ſuited to a medical performance, yet does 
not ſeem altogether foreign to the Mix ROR; fince a 
ſound mind, according to the well-known apophthegm, 
is in natural alliance with a ſound body, the ſame pub- 
lication which 1s calculated for the * of 


the one, may not improperly be made ſubſervient to 


the health of the other. 

I. The firſt that I ſhall mention is of ſovereign 
efficacy in reſtoring debilitated ſtomachs to their pro- 
per tone, It renders the body vigorous, and it pro- 
longs the days of man even unto extreme old age, 
Of it Tulpius, an eminent phyſician of Amſterdam, 
treats in his Obſervationes Medicinales, 

In ſome languages it is called Cha, in others, 
0 ; but with us it has received the appellation of 

ed. 

II. There is another ſimple of a fingular kind: 
according to the great traveller Pietro della Valle, it is 
cooling in ſummer, and warms in winter, without, 
however, changing its qualities, | 

It expelled a gout, of thirty years ſtanding, from 
the toes of the Reverend Alexander d Albertus, a bare- 
footed friar of Marſeilles, aged ſeventy. | 

Vor, II, H For 
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For a long time Madame de Lauſun could not walk 
without the aid of a crutch; and no wonder ; for the 
good lady“ had numbered the froſts of fourſcore 
and two winters.” She was ſeized with what m 
author calls a tertian guartan ague, which undoubtedly 
is a very bad thing, though F do not find it in my 
dictionary: but ſhe tried Father Alexander's remedy; 
her youth was renewed, as one might ſay [comme 
rajeunie], and ſhe threw away ber crutch. 

The wife of M. Morin, phyſician at Grenoble, was 
reduced to the laſt extremity by a confirmed Phthific, 
of no leſs than fixteen years endurance : at length 
the Doctor found out a method of laying the diſeaſe 
that had ſo obſtinately haunted his bed. By way of 
experiment he adminiſtered the remedy to his chere 
moitie (dear half), which is Trench ſor a wife. She 
recovered of her Phthific, andafterwards, by vfing the 
fame remedy, of another diſeaſe with a horrible 
Greek name, 2 Nripneumony. - 

I might add many and various effects of this me- 
dicine ftill more wonderful, That of the public 
ſpeaker, who was ſeized with a fit of modeſty, is the 
moſt remarkable. By taking a ſingle doſe, he felt 
himſelf reſtored to his wonted compoſure of mind; 
and he declared that he could, with eaſe, have 
ſpoken out another hour. 

For this, and other authenticated cures, the inqui- 
ſitive reader is -reſerred to the treatiſe of Philip Hl- 
vefler du Tour, concerning the virtues of Coffee. 

III. There is a certain weed, which, taken a 
* while after meat, helps digeſtion; it voids rheum, 
c. A little of it being ſteeped over night in a little 
„ whitewine, is a vomit that never fails in its operation, 
It cannot endure a ſpider, or a flea, or ſuch like 
" vermin z it is good to fortiſy and preſerve the 
« fight, being let in round about the balls of the 
eyes once a week, and frees them from all rheums, 
« driving them back by way of repercuſſion: taken 
into the ſtomach, it will heal and cleanſe it; for 
** my Lord Sunderland, preſident of York, taking |! 
« downward into his ſtomach, it cured him of an 


% jmpoſthume, which had been of a long time en- 
| «© gendering 
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« rendering out of a bruiſe he had received at foot- 
« ball, and fo preſerved his life for many years.” 
Theſe are the words of Hoxwel, in his letters, 
where he enlarges on the praiſe of Tobacco. 
LV. But there is ſtill another medicine of aftoniſh- 
ing virtues, which have been circumſtantially related 
by Matthio/us, an Italian phyſician of the ſixteenth 
century: it is © a liquid which, when ſkilfully pre- 
e pared, proves a powerful anti-ſeptic [an oppoſer of 
« corruption] to every thing ſteeped in it; and fo, 
« by removing all tendency to corruption, it is a 
« comforter and a reſtorative, and preſerves and pro- 
« longs: the lives of thoſe who uſe it. It not only 
« cheriſhes the natural heat, and preſerves it in its 


„ full vigour, but it likewiſe renovates, as it were, 


© and vivifies the animal ſpirits, gives an agreeable 
„ warmth to the, ſtomach, ſharpens the apprehenſion 
and underſtanding, clears the eyeſight, and repairs 
„the memory: it is more peculiarly beneficial to 
« thoſe who are of too cold a temperament, and who 
are ſubject to crudities of the ſtomach, and other 
** diforders proceeding from cold affeQions. It 
therefore atfords a ſovereign relief to all who are 
*« tormented with pains in the ſtomach or bowels, 
©« proceeding from wind or indigeſtion ; as alſo to 
'* thoſe who are ſubject to giddinefs, the ſalling- 
** ſickneſs, a relaxation of the nervous ſyſtem, in- 
veterate melancholy, hypochondriacal diſorders, 
2 STAY of the heart, tremors, and fainting 
ce ts.” 

Matthiolus ſubjoins the method of uſing this me- 


dicine : 


K. Once a day a table ſpoonful of Aquavite diftilled 


from the beſt wine. But, with all deference to his au- 
thority, Aquavite, diſtilled even from the beſt wine, 
is not ſuperior in any of its virtues to our great ſtaple, 
Hie for, from the reſearches of our own patriotic 
philoſophers, theſe two concluſions may be de- 
duced ; 1, That Miſty is a liquor pleaſant to the 

taſte ; and, 2dly, That it is a 2v/holeſome ſpirit. 
V. I ſhall conclude with a receipt which might 
nave been confidered as of general importance in the 
H 2 ſeven- 
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ſeventeenth century, and may prove of no leſs im- 
portance in the nineteenth. a 

Bartholomeus Carrichters, in his Secret, b. 2. c. 12. 
publiſhed a recipe which is mightily commended by 
Hector Schlands, in an epiſtle to his learned friend 
Gregorius Hor ſtius; ſee Hor/tii Epiſt. Medic. ſect. 7. 
1612. R. Dogs greaſe, well diſſolved and cleanſed, 
4 ounces. Bears greaſe, 8 ounces. Capons greaſe, 

2 eee Three trunks of the miſletoe of hazle, 

* while green; cut it in pieces, and pound it ſinall, 
till it becomes moiſt : bruiſe it together, and mix 
all ina phial. After you have expoſed it to the ſun 
for nine weeks, you ſhall extract a green ointment, 
„ wherewith if you anoint the bodies of the Ge- 
« qvitched, eſpecially the parts moſt affected, and the 
“joints, they will certainly be cured,” 

This recipe was tried with amazing ſucceſs in 
the caſe of a young girl, whoſe condition was truly 
deplorable; for © ſhe vomited feathers, bundles of 
* ſtraw, and a row of of pins ſtuck in blue paper, as 
& freſh and new as any in the pedlar's flall, pieces of 
„ glaſs windows, and nails of a cart wheel; as may be 
ſeen in © The Wonderful and True Relation of the Be- 
„ evitching a young Girl in Ireland, 1699,” by Daniel 
Higgs. 

ts with the utmoſt difidence that I give my own 
ſentiments in the Materia Medica, eſpecially on a ſub- 
je& which has been expreſsly treated by ſuch men as 
Doctor Bartholomeus Carrichters, and Doctor Hector 
Schlands. May I then be permitted humbly to pro- 
poſe this quere, Is there not ſome reaſon to conjec- 
ture, that the recipe ſo effectual in the caſe of be- 
ewitching, would anſwer equally well in the caſe of 


ehildblains ? 


I am, &c. 


ANTIQUARIUS. 
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No 87. Toxsbar, March 7, 1780. 


Men fear death as children fear to go in the dark ; and, 
as that natural fear in children is increaſed with tales, 
ſe is the oer. 


Bacon. 


Ta. RE is in the mind of man a fund of ſuperſti- 

tion, which, in all nations, in all ages, and in all 
religions, has been attended with effects powerful 
and extraordinary. In this reſpect, no one people 
ſeem entitled to boaſt of any ſuperiority over the reſt 
of mankind, All ſeem, at one time or other, to have 
been alike the ſlaves of a weak, a childiſh, or a gloom 
ſuperſtition. When we behold the Romans, wiſe 
and great as they were, regulating their conduct, in 
their moſt important affairs, by the accidental flight 
of birds; or, when threatened by ſome national cala- 
mity, creating a diQator for the ſole purpoſe of dri- 
ving a nail into a door, in order to avert 
the impending judgment of Heaven, we are apt, ac- | 
cording to the humour we are in, to ſmile at the fol- 
ly, or to lament the weakneſs of human nature. 

A little reflection, however, is ſufficient to ſhew, 
that, with all our advantages, we ourſelves are, in 
this particular, equally wink and abſurd. The mo- 
dern citizen of Rome, who thinks he can appeaſe an. 

| offended Deity, by creeping on his knees up the ſteps 
of St. Peter's ſo many times a day; or the pious Nea- 
politan, who imagines that carrying forth the relics of 
St. Januarius, is ſufficient to ſtop an eruption of Mount 
Veſuvius, are equal objects of pity with the good Ro- 
man, who deyoutly aſſiſted at driving the nail into the 
temple of Jupiter Cupitolinus. | : 
It is amuſing to obſerve the conduct of our firſt re- 
formers in this particular. Their penetration led 


H 3 them 
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them to diſcover the groſs errors and manifold ſuper- 
ſtitions of the church of Rome, and their ſpirit and 
ſtrength of mind, aided by fortunate circumſtances, 
enabled them to ſet themſelves free from thoſe ſhack- 
les in which Europe had been held for ſo many ages. 
But no ſooner had they done ſo, than they and their 
followers adopted another mode of ſuperſtition, in the 
place of that which it had coſt them ſo much pains to 
pull down. To maſſes, and crucifixes, and images, 
were ſubſtituted a preciſe ſeverity of manner, and long 
ſermons, and a certain mode of ſandifying the Sabbath, 
which were inculcated as conftituting the ſum of vir- 
tue, and as comprehending the whole duty of a Chriſ- 
tian, So ingenious are men in finding out ſomethi 
to put in the place of true piety and virtue! Neither 
is this confined to one religion or to one ſea. To the 
ſame cauſe muſt be attributed, the broad brim and 
plain coat of the Quaker, the ablutions of the Gentoo, 
the pilgrimages of the Mahometan, the ſevere faſts ob- 
Terved in the Greek church, with numberlefs other in- 
ſtances that might be mentioned. 

There 1s a ſpecies of ſuperſtition, which perhaps, 
might be traced Eack to a fimilar origin, that often 
lays ſtrong hold of the imagination, and fills the mind 
with terrors and apprehenſions, which reafon and 
philoſophy have not power to eradicate, when once 
they have fairly got hold of us. Of this fort is the 
dread of apparitions, of ſpirits, and of witches. Mr. 
Addiſon, in an excellent paper in the Spectator, has 
ſhewn the folly of thoſe apprehenſions, and has cau- 
tioned parents to be particularly careful to preſerve 
their children from thoſe little horrors of imagination 
which they are apt to contract when they are young, 
and are not able to ſhake off when they grow up. He 
juſtly obſerves, that, next to a clear judgment and a 
good eonſcience, a ſound imagination is the greateſt 

bleſſing of life. Perhaps it might be going too far to 
attribute to this eſſay of Mr. Addiſon the reformation 
fo ſtrongly recommended by him. It is, however, 
certain, that all theſe apprehenſions, formerly pro- 
ductive of ſo much real uneaſineſs, are now, in a 


great meaſure, unknown, We have ſo far ſucceeded 
; in 
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in plucking the old 2woman out of our hearts, and we no 
longer ſee a brave foldier afraid to walk through a 
dark paſſage, or an intrepid ſailor ſhrink with horror, 
at the thought of paſſing the night in a ſolitary apart- 
ment. 

There is, however, another weakneſs ſomewhat 
a-kin to this, that, I am afraid, (till prevails among 
us, which my fondneſs for children, and the pleaſure 
[ find in prattling with them, give me frequent oppor- 
tunities of obſerving, I- mean, a cuſtom of terrifying 
children, and filling or 0g minds with gloomy © 
apprehenſions of death. his is one of the moſt com- 
mon methods employed by ignorant nurſery-maids, 
and ſooliſh parents, to frighten infants into obedience. 
But nothing can be more abſurd, or attended with 
more pernicious conſequences. Were a perſon of a 
timid frame of mind under a neceſſity of croſſing the 
ocean, would-it be the part of a friend to magnify 
the danger, and to amuſe him, all the way to the 
port where he was to embark, with accounts of ſtorms 
and tempeſts, and with a fearful picture of the many 
and various hazards to which he mult be expoſed on 
the voyage ? g 

A wife parent, attentive to the future happineſs of 
his children, ought to follow a very different rule of 
conduct. From their earlieſt infancy, he ought to 
accuſtom them to look upon it, not only without fear, 
but with the ſame indifference as on any other unavoid- 
able occurrence to which they are 4 expoſed. By 
this means they will, as they advance in life, be led to 
conſider it as a friend rather than an enemy; they 
vill perceive that, but for death, this world would be 
a priſon more dreadful than any the moſt cruel 
tyrant ever invented ; they will look forward to it as 
the only period to the cares of this life, as a happy 
paſſage to that better world, where only they can ex- 
pect a complete reward for a faithful diſcharge of their 
duty in this. 

However abſurd a dread of witches and apparitions 
may be, the conſequences attending it are not ſo bad 
as thoſe that flow from the fear of death. The one, 
it is true, fills the mind with many diſagreeable appre- 
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henſions, and cauſes many uneaſy moments; but the 
Other unfits a man for diſcharging his duty in ſociety, 
and too often expoſes him to infamy and diſgrace. 
Courage is a quality that depends, in ſome meaſure, 
on the conſtitution of the body ; and it has been ob- 
ſerved, that the ſame individual is not, at all times, 
and upon all occafions, equally brave. I cannot help 
being of opinion, however, that if a boy, from his 
earlieſt infancy, were taught to view death in a juſt 
light, he would imperceptibly acquire a ſtrength of 
mind, that would enable him to face danger, and to 
do his duty on all occafions, without being obliged to 
ſummon up his reſolution, and to call reaſon to his 
aid, upon every trying emergence, | 

I have heard it ſaid, that, if men were accuſtomed 
to deſpiſe death, they would be apt, thro' a ſort of 
fool-hardineſs, to throw away 121 lives on every 
fight + occaſion, or idle quarrel. But, for my own 
part; I entertain a very different opinion; that fool- 

ardineſs is ſeldom to be met with in a man of a calm, 
firm, determined mind, who knows how to eſtimate 
the true value of life, In general, it proceeds from 
a ſecret conſciouſneſs, that leads a man to put too 
high a value on the quality of courage, and to indulge 
his vanity by a diſplay of it; as we often ſee men 
moſt defirous to be thought to poſſeſs thoſe virtues and 
thoſe talents, to which, in reality, they have the 
leaſt pretenſions. | 

I was much pleafed with a converſation I had on 
this fubjeQ, on a viſit I lately paid to _ . 
the wife of my much valued friend Genera 
who is now abroad fighting the battles of his country. 
I ſound her in her drefſing-room, ſurrounded by a 
group of themoſt lovely children. Aſter they retired, 
ſhe began to complain, that, with all the attention a 
parent could beſtow, it was often impoſſible to pre- 
vent children from receiving bad and improper im- 
preſſions from ſervants and attendants, It was but 
« juſt now,” ſaid ſhe, ** your favourite, little 
„Charles, told his brother, that, if he was a bad boy 
he would be put into a black box, carried to the 


« church-yard, thrown into a hole, and covered — 
| « wit 


* 
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« with earth.“ After ſome obſervations on the bad 
tendency of repreſenting death in frighttul colours, 
ſhe ſaid, ſhe had often been diſpoſed to think the 
poets to blame in this particular, who, by dwelling 
on all the-circumſtances attending our diſſolution, and 
preſenting them to the imagination in ſtrong and lively 
colours, often leave an impreſſion which reaſon is not 
able entirely to wear off. She inſtanced the well- 
known lines of Shakeſpeare : 


Ay, but to die, and go we know not where; 
*« To he in cold obſtruction, and to rot; 
This ſenſible warm motion to become 

A kneaded clod ; and the dilated ſpirit 

« To bathe in fiery floods, or to reſide 

In thrilling regions of thick-ribbed ice; 
To be impriſoned in the viewlefs winds, 

* And blown with reſtleſs violence round about 
The pendent world; or to be worſe than worſt 
Ol thoſe that lawleſs and uncertain thought 
Imagine howling ;—tis too horrible! 

Ibe wearieſt and moſt-Joathed worldly life, 
That age, ache, penury, impriſonment, 
Can lay on nature, is a paradiſe 

To what we fear of death.” —- 


It is impoſſible,” ſaid ſhe, © to read thoſe lines 
without beinga ffected by them. Yet, were I to 
judge from er own feelings, I ſhould think the 
'* featiment unjuſt, If to me,” continued ſhe, ſteal- 
nga glance at the picture of my friend, while an in- 
voluntary tear half ſtarted in her eye, © if to me there 
be any thing terrible in death, it proceeds from 
the thoughts of what I ſhould leave, not from the 
** dread of what I ſhould meet with.“ 
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Ne 88. Sa rx, March 1, 1780. 
To the Aur kon of the Mix ROR. 
SIR, 


My ſather was a farmer in a tolerably reputable 
ſituation. I was his eldeſt ſon; and, at the age of 
{ix years, I was ſent to the pariſh-ſchool, to be taught 
reading and writing. My father naturally made 
enquiries concerning my progreſs, and the ſchool- 
maſter gave him the moſt flattering accounts. After 
I had ſpent the uſual time in learning to read and 
write, my maſter ſaid it would be a pity to cut ſhort 
a boy of my genius, and advifed my father to allow 
me to remain a year or two longer at bis ſchool, that 
[ might geta little Latin. This flattered my father's 
vanity, as it put hisſon in a ſituation to appear ſome- 
what above that of the children of the neighbouring 
farmers. I was allowed to fit on the fame bench at 
ſchool with our landlord's fon, and I had ſometimes 


the honour to be whipped for his faults. In ſtudying 


Latin J ſpent three years. The account which my 
father received of my progreſs in that language led 
him to follow my teacher's ſuggeſtion, to give me a 
little Greek, Having gone thus far, the tranſition was 
eaſy ; it would be a pity, ſaid our ſanguine adviſers, 
to loſe all the knowledge I had got ; with my appli- 
cation, and my genius, if I proſecuted my ſtudies, I 
might become a very learned, and a very great man. 
If I ſtudied divinity (which was propoſed), I might in 
time preach in the pulpit of the very pariſh in which 
my father lived; nay, I might riſe to be a Profeſſor 
in the Univerſity, or become Moderator of the General 


Aſſembly of the church of Scotland, 
] was 
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I was accordingly entered a ſtudent in the univer- 
ſity. My father conſidered my fortune as now made 
and my expectations were not inferior to his. But I 
ſoon — my ſituation at the univerſity a very hard 
and uneaſy one. My father had been able to ſupply 
me tolerably with neceffaries at the pariſh-ſchool ; - 
but to do this at the univerſity, ſituated in a great and 
expenſive town, was above his power. I was obliged 
to walk about, therefore, with a ſhabby coat, and 
with an empty purſe. I could not attend all the 
lectures I wiſhed, for want of money to -purchaſe 
admiſſion, or to procure the neceſſary books. I now 
likewiſe found, that, far from being more knowing 
than my college companions, as my country ſchool- 
inaſter flattered me would be the caſe, moſt of them 
knew more than I did; they had been better taught, 
and had profited * accordingly. Poverty, want of 
books, of friends, and of the other conveniencies of 
life, were not circumſtances very well ſuited for the 
{ludy of the beauties of Homer and Virgil, nor for 
making a progreſs in the abſtract ſciences ; but, with 
all theſe difficulties, I gave ſuch clole and intenſe 
application, that I w-.s able to pick up a good deal of 
learning, and my diligence drew the attention of ſome 
of the profeſſors, By their intereſt I was recommend- 
ed to Mr. M Ma gentleman of conſiderable for- 
tune, who reſided in the town where the univerſity 
is ſituated, to be tutor to his children; and accord- 
ingly he was pleaſed to engage me at the ſalary of 
.. 20 a year, with the additional advantage of livin 
in his houſe. I now thought the world was all before 
me, and every thing ſeemed to flatter me with preſent 
happineſs and future exaltation. Out of my ſalary I 

hoped to afford to be better dreſſed, to buy more 
books, and to attend more ledures. I expected, 
from the knowledge I had acquired, to be able 
to make a figure in the company which re- 
ſorted to Mr. M's. I doubted not that they would 
ſingle me ont as a prodigy of learning and genius; 
that, by their favour, I might be recommended to 
ſome lucrative or honourable place; or, at leaſt, 
that I ſhould, by Mr. M.'s intereſt, be ſettled as a 
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miniſter in ſome church, after having pleaſantly ſpent 

a year or two in his family in attending to my pupils, 

from whoſe progreſs and improvement Iexpected equal 

eee and reputation. How theſe hopes have 
en anſwered, I proceed to inform you. 

When I entered into Mr. M.'s family, I found it 
was expected“ that I ſhould not only attend to the 
ſtudies of the eldeſt ſon, a lad of about fourteen, but 
that I was likewiſe to take care of all the younger 
children, conſiſting of no fewer than ſix. Some of 
theſe were to be taught to read, others, who were 
too young for that, I was to look after, and walk 
out with them when they went abroad, to keep them 
out of harm's way, and to prevent them from falling 
into a ditch, or being run down by a carriage. This 
I ſaw muſt occupy my whole time ; and every thought 
of reading for my own improvement was to be laid 
aſide. But though, in this manner, a temporary ſtop 
was to be put to my learning, I ſtill flattered myſelf 
I ſhould make it up by the improvement and knowledge 
of the world ] ſhould acquire from the ſociety and con- 
verſation at Mr. M. 's. But this expeQation was as vain 
as the former. When there were ſtrangers of diſ- 
tinction at the houſe, I was rot allowed to fit at 
table, but was placed in a corner of the room with 
the younger children, where my province was to 
attend to what they eat, and to cut their meat for 
them. When the family were alone, or the gueſts 
were ſuch as Mr. M. did not think neceſſary to treat 
with much ceremony, I was permitted to fit at table; 
but 1 ſoon found, even when this was the caſe, that 
I was not to be permited to talk there. Seldom, 
indeed, was there any converſation which was worth 
joining in; but when any occurred in which J ven- 
tured to join, what I ſaid was received in ſuch a 
manner, that I was obliged to reſolve to be ſiſent. If 
I threw in an obſervation which ſtarted a doubt of 
the juſtice of any thing that was ſaid, I was conſidered 
as an impertinent conceited fellow, who had no right 
to expreſs his doubts ; if I endeavoured to ſupport 
any opinion, I ſaw I was deemed officious and trou- 
bleſome, Mr. M. who, to the credit the world juſtly 
gave him for a great fortune, wiſhed alfb to add the 

reputation, 
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reputation, though without any pretenſions, of learn- 
ing, was afraid, when J opened my mouth, leſt peo- 


ple ſhould think that his ſon's tutor was more know-- 
ing than he; and, therefore, took care always to. 
contradiQ me flatly, and with an air of ſuperiority ;. 
and, ſometimes, even made a joke of that aukward- 
neſs of manner, which it was impoſſible one in my 
ſituation could. have eſcaped, You may judge what. 


effect this treatment muſt have upon one who can 
reliſh the beauties of the. claſſics,, and has read many 
of the moſt eminent French and Engliſh authors, 
Poor, helpleſs, and dependent as I am, ſomething 


within tells me that I am. ſuperior—but I have no 


title to be proud. | 

For ſome time, the only pleaſant moments which 
T had in Mr. M.'s family, were thoſe employed in 
reading with my eldeſt. pupil. But this continued a 
very ſhort time. The young gentleman ſoon began 
to deſpiſe one, whom he ſaw his father's friends treat 


with ſo much diſreſpect; and, inſtead of following 
my direC&ions, took care to do the very reverſe ot 


whatever I deſired him. I. perceived alſo he made 
me the ſubjeR of jeſt with his companions. In vain 


did J endeavour: to repreſent this in the. gentleſt 


manner to Mr. M. I was the worſe uſed for my 
complaints; he aſcribed his ſon's little progreſs to 


my remiſſneſs, not to any fault in the boy, who, I 
ſoon found, had much more influence with his father, 


in regard to his education, than I had: | 

Such, Mr. Mizxxor, is my fituation with the 
upper members of the family. With tboſe of an 
inferior rank, it is not a whit more agreeable. John, 
the ſootman, receives a ſalary nearly equal to mine, 
and he wears a better coat. He, therefore, looks 
upon himſelf as a finer gentleman than me; and, as 
am but little reſpeRed by thoſe whom he confiders as 
his betters, he does not think himſelf bound to reſpect 
me at all. At dinner, he ſeldom hears when I call ; 
and, when he does, I often get fiſh ſauce to my 
pudding, and pepper inſtead of ſugar to my pancakes. 
Nor is John to be blamed for this; for he ſees his 
maſter. give me port or punch, while he and his 25 
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drink claret. For ſome time, indeed, after I came 
to refide in the family, IT received much complaiſance 
from Mrs. Debora] Hitchcoch, the houſekeeper. Mrs. 
Deborah is now conſiderably paſt her ſortieth year; 
in her perſon thick and ſquabby, with a mouth a 
little awry, and eyes a little aſquint. Mrs. Deborah 
frequently ſends her compliments, and aſks me to 
drink tea with her, or invites me to evening enter- 
tainments with her goſſiping companions. She is 
ſometimes alſo ſo kind as to ißt me in my own apart- 
ment, —ſays, ſhe wonders I do not tire when alone; 
that ſhe and 1, from our ſituation in the family, ſhould 


be companions to each other; and ſhe has ſeveral 


times hinted, that, by her long reſidence in Mr. M.'s, 
ſhe has acquired a * which might be of uſe to a 
young man like me. 

Thus, Sir, have I given you a view of my ſitua- 
tion in Mr. M.'s family for more than two years paſt 
that I have reſided in it. My pupil is doing no good 
under my care. I am not reſpected in the family, the 
ſervants inſult me, and my farther progreſs in — 
ing is ſtopped. I have often reſolved to give up my 
place; but what will become of me if I do? Others 
will not enter into my motives; they will attribute 
my conduct to folly or ill temper; and I ſhall be 
thrown upon the wide world without a friend, with- 
out money, and with a mind ill calculated to ſtruggle 
with poverty and misfortunes. It has occurred to me, 


_ that, if you print this letter, and Mr. M. chance to 


ſee it, it may produce ſome change in my ſituation ; 
or, if it has no other effect, it may at leaſt ſerve as a 
juſtification of my conduct in leaving his family, 


I am, &c. 
R. B. 


———— 1 — — 


The caſe of Mr. K. B. may perhaps be exaggerated; 
but J ſuſpect his ſituation is not altogether uncommon, 
Indeed, I have been often ſurpriſed co ſee men of 

| excellent 
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excellent ſenſe in every other particular, and fond of 
their children, ſo inattentive to thoſe who have the 
care of them. It ſhould not, methinks, require much 
reflection to convince them, that there is a good deal 
of reſpect due to thofe on whom ſo important a 
truſt as the education of their children is devolved ; 
it ſhould require hut little obſervation to ſatisfy them, 
that, unleſs the parents regard the tutor, it is impoſlible 
the children can; that, unleſs the inſtructor be 
honoured, his precepts will be contemned. Even, 
independent of theſe conſiderations, ſomething is 
due to a young man of education and of learning, 


who, though his ſituation may make it neceſſary for. 


him to receive a ſalary for his labours, may, from 
that learning which he has received, and that taſte 
which it has given him, have a mind as independent 
as the wealthieſt, and as delicate as the higheſt born. 

But, while I venture to fuggeſt thoſe hints to ſuch 
gentlemen as may be in a ſituation to afford tutors for 
their children, { wool recommend the peruſal of 
Mr. B's letter to perfons in that condition from which 
he has ſprung. I have of late remarked, with regret, 
in this country, a diſpoſition in many, who, from their 
ſtation and circumſtances, ought to have been bred 
farmers and manufacturers, to become ſcholars, and 


men of learned profeſſions. Let ſuch perfons and 


their parents be aſſured, that, though there may be 
a ſew fingular inſtances to the contrary, there is no 
purſuit which requires a competency, in point of 
fortune, more than that of a man of learning. A 
young man who has not 2 to make him eafy, 
and to bear the expence requiſite for carrying on his 
education, can hardly be expected to riſe to any emi- 
nence. 'The acct of his ſituation will humble and 
depreſs him, and render him unfit for any thing elegant 
or great ; or, if this ſhould not be the caſe, there is 
much danger of his becoming a prey to anxiety and 
chagrin, and perhaps paſſing a negleQed and a miſe- 
Table life. K. B. ſeems to have ſuffered much; he 
may ſtill have much to ſuffer ; had he followed his 
ſather's profeſſion, he might have been both happy 
and uſeful, 
A 


. Tuzspay, March 14, 1580, 
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To the Auron of the MIRROR. 


gin, 


1 Was lately one of a pretty numerous company of 
both ſexes, when a lady then going to be married 
was the ſubject of converſation, and was mentioned, 
by a gentleman preſent, as a very accompli/hed womar, 
to which the company in general aflented. One lad 
remarked, ſhe had — way heard that phraſe made of 
of, without being able preciſely to underſtand. what 
was meant by it ;. that ſhe doubted not it was be- 
ſtowed with propriety on Miſs ; but, as ſhe was 
not of her acquaintance, ſhe wiſhed to know, whe- 
ther, when one was ſaid to be an accompliſhed 
woman, we were to underſtand ſuch accompliſhments 
as muſie, dancing, French, &c. which a boarding- 
ſchool affords, or thoſe higher attainments which 
the mind is ſuppoſed to acquire by reading and re- 
flection? “Reading and reflection!“ repeated, with 
an ironical ſneer, a very fine gentleman, who ſat op- 
poſite to her; © I wonder how any one can fill girls” 
* heads with ſuch ridiculous nonſenſe. J am ſure 
I never ſaw a woman's learning have any other ef 
« fect than to make her conceited of herſelf, and 
* a plague to her heighbours. Were I to er- 
„ ter the Ackles, I have too much regard to my 
« own eaſe to chufe a lady of refe#iom; and, had 
J any daughters, I ſhould probably have plague 
enough with them, without their being readers.” 
Another lady, without taking the ſmalleſt notice of 
what the gentleman had ſaid, obſerved, that ſhe did 
not wonder young ladies were diſcouraged from tak- 
ing much pains in improving their minds, as, what- 
ever 
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ever a girl's underſtanding or mental accampliſh- 
ments might be, they were univerſally negleQed, at 
leaſt by the gentlemen ;, and the company of any 
fool, provided ſhe was handſome, preferred to theirs. 
But, as this lady was rather homely, I durſt not 
rely on her opinion.—An elderly gentleman then 


ſaid, he did not ſee that reading could do a woman 


any harm, provided they confined themſelves to 
books fit for them, and did not meddle with ſubjects 
they could not underſtand, ſuch as religion and po- 
litics. As to the firſt, he ſaid, that if a woman 
went regularly to church, ſaid her prayers, read her 
Bible, and did as ſhe was bid, he thought it all that 
was neceſſary ; and as for politics, it was a ſubject 
far beyond the reach of any female capacity. This 
gentleman had a little before given a very circum- 
ſtantia (and J am ſure I thought a very tireſome) 
account of the method of making votes for the next 
general election, to which the company ſeemed to 
pay very little attention ; and if that was what he, 
meant by politics, he was certainly in the right ; for 
L acknowledge I did not underſtand one word of it; 
nor did any of the ladies preſent, as I afterwards 
found, comprehend it more than myſelf. 

A young gentleman, who, from his correct man- 
ner of ſpeaking, I ſuppoſe practiſed the law, and 
who had hitherto liſtened with great attention, then 
took upon him to be our fex's advocate, and was 
proceeding to ſhew (in a very ſenſible manner, as I 
thought) the little danger that was to be feared, and 
the great advantage that might be reaped from a 
young lady's appropriating a conſiderable part of 
her time to reading, provided her ſtadies were pro- 
perly directed, when the arrival of ſome ceremoni- 
ous viſitors put an end to the converſation ; and the 
company fat down to cards. 

When IT came home, I could not help refleQing, 
with a good deal of uneaſineſs, on what I had heard. 
For if there is really no ſuch thing as mental ac- 
compliſhment, rendering a young lady more amiable, 
or, if reading is to be of no real ſervice to us, I 
have certainly employed a great part of my paſt life 
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to very little purpoſe. I was brought up in the 
country, where reading. was not only my greateſt 
amuſement, but I was always told, that, by that, 
and making proper reflections on what I read, | 


* ſhould become contented with myſelf, and be be- 


loved and reſpected by all who knew me ; and, by 
theſe improvements alone, could hope to equal my 
ſiſter, who is a great deal handſomer than I, but 
who could ſeldom be perſuaded to open a book, 

But the converſation above mentioned, which hap- 
pened very ſoon after I came to town, has raiſed 
many doubts in my mind , as to the real importance. 
of my former ſtudies. I have mentioned my uneaſi- 
neſs to ſeveral of my female companions, who are 
all (eſpecially ſuch as are not handſome) very much 
intereſted in it, and would be very happy to ſee a 
Mix Rox on this ſubject, though they were much 
ſurpriſed at my courage in hey to write to you; 
which, 3 L never could have done, had I 
been able to find any other way to communicate my 
diſtreſs. 

If you think this letter worthy your attention, I 
intreat you to give us, as ſoon as poſſible, your opi- 
nion as to what ſort of accompliſhments a young 
lady ought to be the moſt anxious to acquire, and 
whether there 1s not Tome real advantage to be de- 
rived from reading; for I would fain think the young 
gentleman was in the right, though I am ſorry 
have never ſeen him ſince, to hear what he had 
ſurther to ſay on the ſubject. 

But if, on the contrary, you convince me, that J 
either cannot or need not aim at any mental accom- 
pliſhments, I ſhall lay by my book, and proceed to 
finiſh ſome ornamental pieces of work, which have 
hitherto advanced very ſlowly, as I was always 
more ſolicitous to improve my mind, than to adorn 
my perſon, 


Jam, Sin, 


Your conſtant reader and admirer; 


EMIL 1 A; 
In 
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In doubts of fuch moment I am cautious of giving 
en opinion, except, like fome crafty lawyers, hy other 
doubts. In anfwer, therefore, to my fair correſpon-- 
dent, I will fubjoin another letter from one of her 
own ſex, who, though of inferior rank, ſeems, in 
the latter part of her epiſtle, to judge ſenſibly enough 
of perſona] and mental accompliſhments. 


To the AuTnor of the Mix Ros. 


S tx, 


I Am juft going to commence' buſineſs as a Millmner, 
and am refolved to beftow more than common pains 
in ſurniſhing out as elegant à ſhop-hſt as ible, 
2 of opinion, that much of the employment a 
ſhopkeeper gets, is owing to the attraction of a hap- 
py-fancied ſign, advertiſement, or ſhop-bill. In ex- 
ecuting this intention, I have met with ſeveral diffi- 
culties ; and, therefore, am induced to trouble you 
for a ſolution of them. A friend of mine whom I 
conſulted (becauſe, as he was often reading, I ima- 
gined him to be a wife and learned man}, adviſed 
me to look into a book called Jones Didtionary, 
which he ſaid would fpell, explain, and defcribe. to 
me, any thing I was at a loſs about. Accordingly, 
after ſome difficulty, I procured a fight of this book 
from a relation, who was acquainted with a bookſel- 
ler. Bat, as this fame Johnſon explains his words 
in a foreign language, I am as much at a lots as 
ever; becauſe I am totally ignorant what langua 

it is, and, therefore, cannot judge, whether what he 
ſays be ſuch a deſcription of my commodities as will 
bring me cuſtomers. Upon my looking, for inſtance, 
at his explanation of net-2work, I find 1t to be, any 
thing reticulated or decuſſated with interſtices be- 
* twixt the interfections“ Now, Mr. Mik ROR, I 
beg the favour of you to tell me what language this 
is. You certainly can eaſily do it, when you have 
obtained ſuch a character in town for wiſdom and 

learning. 
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learning, If it ſhould be French, be ſo good as 
tranſlate it to me; and, if it proves to be ſuch a. 
deſcription as I think ſuits the net-work I have on 
hand, I ſhall moſt gladly inſert it in my bill. But 
if it ſhould turn out to be Latin, Greek, Hebrew, 
or Dutch, or any other Heathen language, I would 
not meddle with it for all the world z. for no perſon 
then would come near my ſhop. I am adviſed by 
all my friends to put as much French into my bills 
and advertiſements as poſlible ; and, indeed, I believe 
the advice is good ; for I have a relation, a Perru- 
quier, as he calls himſelf, who has told me, that he 
believed be owed almoſt all his buſineſs (and a great 
deal he had) to an advertiſement in the news-papers 
interlarded with French words. It began thus, er! 
copied it leiter for letter, Perruques au dern er gout, 
* made to fit the head, avec une air bien degagee, to 
* be had,” &c. This wig maker informed me, that 
there was ſcarcely a young beau in town who wore a 
wig that could reſiſt his advertiſement. 

I ſhould beg pardon for the freedom I am uſing, 
in thus taking up your time about a matter which 
muſt appear ſo triffing to you; but if yon are a be- 
nevolent man (and ſuch J have heard you are), it will 
readily occur to you, that, though my. requeſt. ap- 
pears of a trivial nature, yet it treats of an affair of 
very great conſequence to me, This conſideration 
has emboldened me to apply to you; and, if you 
take the trouble to give me your aſſiſtance on this oc- 
caſion, I promiſe you to take in your Mixrox to my 
ſhop for the amuſement of my cuſtomers ; though, 
upon ſecond thoughts, I am doubtful whether it ma 
not rather hurt my buſineſs. A mirror is as 3 
ſary to a milliner's ſhop, as the goods that are in it; 
but then it muſt be a mirror for the body. Now 

ours is one for the mind; and my beſt cuſtomers, 


in all. probability, will conſiſt of a ſet of ladies, who 


ſeldom or never look into their minds at all; for 
thoſe ladies, Mr. Mix RO R, who decorate their 
perſons in the higheſt extravagance of the faſhion, 
and who of conſequence, are the beſt cuſtomers to 
the milliners, are generally ſuch, Tam told, as ow 

ther 
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their minds worſe drefſed and leaſt ornamented, 
Beſides, the ladies generally find ſomething in the 
bodily mirror which pleaſes them ; but your mental 
looking-glaſs is one of ſuch juſt reflection, that, if 
my ladies ſhould view themſelves in it, 4 am afraid 
they would be ſo diffatisfied and diſpleaſed with ſee- 
ing their minds ſo unadorned as they really are, 
that they would go away in very bad humour, and 
2 laying out a ſixpence in ornaments for their 

rſons. | 

I muſt, therefore, before I venture upon this ſtep, 
conſider further of it, and have the opinion of my 
ſriends on the matter. I have a good mind, Sir, to 
conſult yourſelf upon it. I think ſo highly of you, 
that I ſcruple not to abide by your determination. 
Re ſo good, therefore, as to tell me in your anſwer, 
whether you* think I ought to venture to take in 
your Mix R OR to lie on my counter, 5 


Jam, SIX, 
Vour very humble ſervant, 


LETITIA LAPEER 
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Ne po. SaTURDAT, March 18, 1780. 


Verum etiam amicum qui intuetur tanguam exemplar ali- 
quod intuetur ſui. Quoc irca et abſentes adſunt, et egen- 
tes abundant, et imbecilles walent, et, quod di ſſicilius 
diftu eſt, mortui wivunt; tantus eos honos, memoria, 
defiderium proſequitur amicorum. Ex quo illorum beata 
mors videtur, horum vita laudubilis. 

Cicero, 


66 

Liz ſays Sir William Temple, is like wine; 
* who would drink it pure, muſt not draw it to the 
*« dregs.” Such, ] confeſs, has ever been my opinion, 
although, in reckoning up the good things of this 
world, long life is commonly eſtimated as one of its 
chief bleſſings. ED hs 

Jam ready to allow, that an old man, looking back 
on a well-ſpent life, in which he finds nothing to 
regret, and nothing to be aſhamed of, and waiting 
with dignity for that event which is to put a period 
to his exiſtence, is one of the moſt venerable and reſ- 
pectable of all objects. The idea that he is ſoon to 
quit the buſy ſcenes of life, throws a tenderneſs around 
him ſimilar to what we ſeel in bidding adieu to a friend 
who is to leave us for a long time. 

There is, however, ſomething wonderfully un- 
pleaſant in the decay of the powers of mind and bo- 
dy, the neceſſary conſequence of extreme old age. 
To thoſe around them, particularly to thoſe with 
whom they are more nearly connected, the imbecility 
which almoſt always attends peffſons in a very advan- 
ced period of life, affords one of the moſt affecting 
ſpectacles that can well be conceived. It is a fitua- 
tion truly intereſting ; and while it teaches us to 
make every allowance for the weakneſs of age, it 


diſpoſes us, by every attention, by every mark of 
obſervance, 
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obſervance, to ſmooth the {ſteps of the aged, and to re- 
move, as much as poſlible, thoſe clouds that hang on 
the evening of life. 

It muſt, at the ſame time, be admitted, that there 
are men that live to a very great age, in the full poſ- 
ſeſſion of their faculties, and, what is ſtill more, 
with all the affections of the mind alive and unabated. 
Yet even where this is the caſe, I cannot, for my 
part, conſider long life as an object much to be 
defired, | 

There is one circumſtance, which, with me, is alone 
ſufficient to decide the queſtion. If there be an 
thing that can compenſate the unavoidable evils wi 
which this life is attended, and the numberleſs cala- 
mities to which mankind are ſubjeR, it is the plea- 
ſures ariſing from the ſociety of thoſe we love and 
eſteem. Friendſhip is the cordial of life. Without 
it, who would with to exiſt an hour? But every one 
who arrives at extreme old age, muſt make his 
account with ſurviving the greater part, perhaps the 
whole, of his friends. He muſt ſee them fall from 
him by degrees, while he is left alone, ſingle and 
unſupported, like a leafleſs trunk, expoſed to every 
ſtorm, and ſhrinking from every blaſt, 

I have been led to theſe refleQions by a loſs I lately 
ſuſtained in the ſudden and unlooked-for death of a 
friend, to whom, from my earlieſt youth, I had been 
attached by every tie of the moſt tender affection. 
Such was the confidence that ſubſiſted between us, 
that, in his boſom, I was wont to repoſe every 
thought of my mind, and every weakneſs of my heart. 
Poſſeſſed of excellent natural parts, and of every ac- 
compliſhment education could beſtow, he pleaſed 
ſtill more by the gentleneſs of his manners, and the 
uncommon ſweetneſs of his diſpoſition. | 

It is not many months fince I paid him a viſit at his 
ſeat in a remote part of the kingdom. I found him 
engaged in embelliſhing a place, of which I had often 
heard him talk with rapture, and the beauties of 
which I found his partiality had not exaggerated. He 
ſhewed me all the improvements he had made, and 
pointed out thoſe he meant to make. He told me - 
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his ſchemes, and all his projects. And, while I live, 
J muſt ever retain a warm remembrance of the plea- 


ſure I then enjoyed in his ſociety. , 


The day I meant to ſet out on my return, he was 


ſeized with a flight indiſpoſition, which he ſeemed to 
think ſomewhat ſerious; and indeed, if he had a 


weakneſs, it conſiſted in rather too great anxiet 
with regard to his health. I remained with him Fi 
he thought himſelf almoſt perfectly recovered ; and, 
in order to avoid the unpleaſant ceremony of taking 
leave, I reſolved to ſteal away early in the morning, 
before any of the family ſhould be aſtir. About day- 
break, I got up, and let myſelf out. At the door 1 
found an old favourite dog of my friend's, who imme- 
diately cameand fawned upon me. He walked with me 
through the park. At the gate he ſtopped, and look- 
ed up wiſhfully in my face ; and, though I do not 
well know how to account for it, I felt at that mo- 
ment, when I parted with the faithful animal, a de- 

ree of tenderneſs, joined with a melancholy ſo 
pleaſing, that I had no inclination to check it. In 
that frame of mind I walked on (for I had ordered 
my horſes to wait for me at the firſt ſtage) till I reach- 
* the ſummit of a hill, which I knew commanded 
the laſt view I ſhould have of the habitation of my 
friend. I turned to look back on the delightful ſcene. 
As I looked, the idea of the owner came into my 
mind ; and, while I contemplated his many virtues 
and numberleſs amiable qualities, a ſuggeſtion aroſe, 
if he ſhould be cut off, what an irreparable loſs it 
would be to his family, and to his friends, and to ſo- 
ciety. In vain I endeavoured to combat this melan- 
choly foreboding, by reflecting on the uncommon vi- 

our of his conſtitution, and the fair profpe it afford- 
ed of his enjoying many days. The impreſſion ſtill 


recurred, and it was ſome conſiderable time before I 


had ſtrength of mind ſufficient to conquer it. 

I had not been long at home when I received ac- 
counts of his being attacked by a violent diſtemper, 
and in a few days after I learned that it had put an 
end to his life. | 


This 


„ 
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This blow, for a time, unmanned me quite. Even 
now, the chief conſolation J find is in the ſociety of a 
few choſen friends. Should they alſo be torn from 
me, the world would to me be as a deſert; and, 
though I ſhould ſill endeavour to diſcharge my duty 
in that ſtation which Providence has aſſigned me in 
life, J ſhould never ceaſe to look forward, not with- 


out impatience, to thoſe peaceful manſions where 


the weary are at reſt, and where only we can hope 
to meet again with thoſe from whom we have been 
parted by the inexorable hand of death. 


Vol. II. I 
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Ne 91. Tvuxspay, March 21, 1780. 


Non quia,” Mecenas, Iydorum, quidquid Etruſcos 
Inocluit fines, nemo generoſior eft te 
Nec quod avus tibi maternus fuit atque paternus 
Olim gui magnis legionibus imperitarint, 
Ut plerique ſolent, naſo ſuſpendis adunco 
Ignotos. . 
T Ho R. 


Ix eſtimating the conduct of men, we naturally 
take into account not only the merit or blame of their 
actions, abſtractedly conſidered, but alſo that portion 
of either which thoſe actions derive from the ſituation 
of the perſons performing them. Beſides the great 
moral Jaws by which every man is bound, particular 
ranks and circumſtances have their peculiar obli- 
gations ; and he who attains elevation of place, or 
extent of fortune, increaſes not only the pleaſure he 
has to enjoy, but the duties he has to perform. 
This, however, moraliſts have always complained, 
is apt to be forgotten; the great are ever ready to 


exerciſe power, and the rich to 7 pleaſure; 


but the firſt are not always mindſul of benignity, nor 


the latter of beneficence. 

In the lighter duties of life the ſame rule takes 
place, and is, in the ſame manner, but little attended 
to. In theſe, indeed, it is more liable to be dif- 
regarded from an idea of its unimportance, Yet to the 
little and the poor, the behaviour of the great or the 
rich is often as eſſential as their conduct. There may 
be tyranny and injuſtice in the one as well as in the 
other ; nay, I have known many men who could 
forgive the oppreſſion of the powerful, and the en- 
croachments of the wealthy, in more material in- 


ſtances, who never could pardon the W 
0 


s 8 
2 
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of their demeanour, and the faſtidiouſneſs of their 
air. | 

It is ſtrange, methinks, that the deſire of de- 
preffing the humble, and overawing the modeſt, 
ſhould be ſo common as it is among thoſe on whom 
birth or ſtation has conferred ſuperiority, One might 
wonder how it ſhould ever happen, that people 
ſhould prefer being feared to being loved, to ſpread 
2round them the chillneſs of unſocial grandeur, ra- 
ther than the warmth of reciprocal attachment. 
Yet, from the pride of folly, or of education, 'we 
find this is often the caſe ; there is ſcarce any one 
who cannot recolle& inſtances of perſons who ſeem 
to have exchanged all the pleaſures of ſociety, all 
intercourſe of the affections, for the cold pre-emi- 
nence of ftate and place. 

But, in the ideas of their power, it is proper to in- 
form ſuch perſons, they are frequently miſtaken. 
It muſt be on a mind very contemptible indeed, that 
mere greatneſs can have the effects they are apt to 
aſcribe to it. They cannot blaſt with a frown, or 
elevate with a ſmile, from rank or ſtation alone, 
without ſome other qualities attending them. Tis 
with rank and ſtation, as an acquaintance of mine, 
ſomewhat of a coxcomb, though a better thing from 
nature, obſerved to me of dreſs, Every man, ſaid 
he, looking at himſelf in a mirror, “every man can 
put on a fine coat; but it is not every man who 
can wear one.” 

It is, by no means, ſo eaſy to do the honours of a 
high ſtation as many who attain high ſtations are apt 
to imagine. The importance of a man to himſelf 
is a feeling common to all; to ſettle with propriety 
the claims of others, as well as of ourſelves, re- 
quires no inconſiderable degree of diſcernment ; and 
the jealouſy of inferior ſtations in this matter, will 
eriticiſe with the utmoſt nicety the determinations of 
their ſuperiors. In proportion as the great claim re- 
ſpect or adulation, the ſpirit of thoſe beneath them 
ill commonly reſuſe it. We ſee daily examples of 
men, who go on arrogating dignity, and procurin 
contempt ;. who meet with flights where they . 
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reſpect, and are reſuſed even the attention to Which 
they are entitled, becauſe they would impoſe atten- 


tion rather than receive it. 


But it is not always by haughtineſs of demeaneur 
that people ſhew themſelves moſt haughty. There is 
a claim of ſuperiority, amidſt the condeſcenſion of | 
ſome men, infinitely more diſguſting than the diſtant 
dignity of ordinary pride. Somebody has called the 

rt which the inſeriors of ' ſuch people play, 
* holding the lower end of familiarity.” Orpilius 
keeps a pack of theſe end-holders conſtantly about 


bim. He calls them by their names, as he does his 


hounds; they open at his jeſts, follow the ſcent of 
every obſervation he makes, and run down every 
character he attacks. For all this he rewards them 
exactly as he does his favourite dogs, by allowing 
them to dirty his parlour, and feed at his table; 
and, like the maſter of many a pack, he is deſpiſed 
by all his neighbours who have underſtanding, and 
hated by all thoſe who want it. 

Nothing is more difficult than the art of a patron z 
the power of patroniſing is but one ingredient in its 
compoſition. A patron muſt be able to read man- 
kind, and to conciliate their affections; he muſt be 
fo deſerving of praiſe as to be independent of it; 
yet receive it as if he had no claim, and give it value 
where it is juſt, by reſiſting adulation. He muſt have 
that dignity of demeanour which may keep his place 
in the circle; yet that gentleneſs which may not 
overpower tue moſt tunid, or overawe the meaneſt. 
If he patroniſes the arts, he muſt know and feel 
them; yet he muſt ſpeak to the learned as a learner, 
and often ſubmit the correctneſs of his taſte to the 
errors of genius. With ſo many qualifications re- 
quiſite for a patron, it is not wonderful that ſo few 
thould ariſe; or that the bunglers whom we ſee at- 


_ tempt the part, ſhould ſo frequently make enemies by 


offices of friendſhip, and purchale a lampoon at the 

price of a panegyric. | 
There is a ſort of female patronage, of which 1 

cannot forbear taking notice, though it be ſomewhat 


out of place here. It is conſidered as of little impor- 
tance, 
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tance, though, I am apt to believe, its * are 
ſometimes of a very ſerious nature. In ſome great 
| houſes, My Lady, as well as My Lord, has a train of fol- 
lowers, who contend for that honour which her in- 
timacy is held to confer, and emulate thoſe manners 
which her rank and faſhion are ſappoſed to ſanctify. 
Let the humanity of ſuch a patronefs lead her to be- 
ware, leſt her patronage be fatal to her favourites. 
If the glare of grand or the luxuries of wealth, 
deprive them of the reliſh of ſober enjoyments ; if 
the eaſe of faſhionable behaviour ſeduce them from 
the fimplicity of purer manners, they will have dearly 
purchaſed the friendſhip which they court, or the 
notice which they envy. Let ſuch noble, perſons 
conſider, that to the young ladies they are pleaſed to 
call their friends, thoſe untainted manners, are to 
be the ſupport of celibacy, the dower of: marriage, 
the comfort and happineſs of a future life. It were 
cruel indeed, if, by any infringement of thoſe man- 
ners, any contempt ſor thoſe pleaſures (too eafily co- 
pied by their inferiors), they ſhould render the little 
tranſient diſtinctions which they beſtow in kindneſs, 
a ſource of laſting miſery to thoſe who receive 
them. 

To the behaviour of the rich, the above obſer- 
vations may apply ; wealth, in a commercial coun 
like ours, conferring, in a great meaſure, the dig- 
nity of title or of birth, There are, however, ſome 
particular errors, into which the poſſeſſors of ſud- 
denly acquired fortunes are apt to fall, that defeat 
the ends at which they aim, that diſguſt where they 
meant to dazzle, and only create envy where they 
wiſhed to excite admiration. When Lucullus, at a 


dinner to which he has invited half a dozen of his 


old acquaintance, ſhews his fideboard loaded with 
. plate, and brings in ſeven or eight laced ſervants to 
wait at table, I do not reckon the dinner given, but 
fold, I am expected to pay my reckoning as much 
as in a tavern; only here I am to give my admi- 
ration, and there my money; and it is certain, that 
many men, and {cme very narrow ones too, will 
fooner part with the laſt than with the former. I 

3-3 have 
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have ſometimes ſeen a high-fpirited poor man at 
Lucullus's table, affronted by the production of Bur- 
gundy, and refuſe Champaigne, becauſe it had the 
borachio of our landlord's fourſcore thouſand pounds 
on't. This was honeft, and Lucullus had not much 
title to complain; but he knows not how often his 
Burgundy and Champaigne are drank by fellows, 
who tell all the world, next day, of their former 
dinners with him at a ſhilling ordinary, with ſix— 
penny-worth of punch, by way of regale, upon 
holidays. | 
There is an obligation to complacency, I had al- 
moſt ſaid humility of manners, which the acquiſition 
of wealth or ſtation lays on every man, though it has 
often, eſpecially on weak minds, a direQly oppoſite 
effect. A certain degree of inattention, or even rude- 
neſs, which from an equal we may eaſily pardon, from 
a ſuperior becomes a ſerious injury. When my 
ſchool companion Marcus was a plain fellow like my- 
ſelf, I could have waited for him half an hour aſter 
the time of appointment, and laughed at his want of 
an apology when we met. But now that he is be- 
come a great man, I count the minutes of my atten- 
dance with impatience; and, when he ſwaggers up 
to his elbow-chair without an acknowledgment, I 
hate him for that arrogance which I think he aſ- 
ſumes, and almoſt hate myſelf for bearing it as I do. 
The truth is, Marcus was born in the rank, but with- 
out the ſenſibilities, of a gentleman ; a want, which * 
no office in the ſtate, no patent of dignity, can ever 
ſupply. If the term were rightly underſtood, I 
might confine my-admonitions on the ſubject of this 
aper to three words, Be a gentlemun. The feel- 
ings of this character, which, in pgint of manners, 
is the moſt reſpectable of any, Will be as immediately 
hurt by the idea of giving uneafineſs by his own be- 
haviour, as of ſuffering uneaſineſs from the behaviour 


of another, 
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Nè 92. SaTURDAY, March 25, 1780. 


3 from the window of a houſe where 
I. was viſiting ſome mornings ago, I obſerved, on the 
oppoſite fide of the ſtreet, a fign-poſt, ornamented 
with ſome little buſts and bronzes, indicating a per- 
ſon to live there, by trade a Figure-maker. On 
remarking to a gentleman who ſtood near me, that 
this was 2 profeſſion I did not recollect having heard 
of before, my friend, who has a knack of drawing 
obſervations from trifles, and, I muſt confeſs, is a 
little inclined to take things on their weak fide, 
replied with a farcaftic ſmile, that it was one of the 
moſt common in life. While he ſpoke, a ſmart young 
man, who has lately ſet up a very ſhowy equipage, 
paſſed by in his carriage at a briſk. trot, and bowed 
to me, who have the honour of a flight acquaintance 
with him, with that air of civil conſequence which 
puts one in mind of the notice a man thinks himſelf 
entitled to. That young gentleman,” ſaid my 


friend, “ is a Figure-maker, and the chariot he drives 


in is his ſign-poſt. You might trace the brethren of 
* this trade through every ftreet, ſquare, and houſe 
in town, Figure-making is common to all ranks, 
* ages, tempers, and ſituations: there are rich and 
poor, extravagant and narrow, wiſe and fooliſh, 
** witty and ridiculous, eloquent and filent, beautiful 
Wand ugly Figure-makers, In ſhort, there is ſcarce 
any ſuch a cypher from Nature, as not to form 
ſome pretenſions to making a figure in ſpite of her. 

The young man who bowed to you is an extra- 
vagant Figure-maker, more remarkable from being 
* ſucceſſor to a narrow one. I «new his father well, 
and have often viſited him in the courſe of money- 
* tranſaQtions, at his office, as it was called, in the 
garret-ſtory of a dark airleſs houſe, where he ſat, 
14 like 
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like the Genius of Luere, e in his hole, 
„over the wealth his parſimony had acquired him, 
Ihe very ink with which he wrote was adulterated 
« with water, and he delayed mending his pen till 
the characters it formed were almoſt illegible. Yet 
* he too had great part of his enjoyment from the 
opinion of others, and was not inſenſible to the 
** pleaſures of Figure-making. I have often ſeen him 
in his threadbare brown coat, ſtop in the ftreet to 
wait the paſling of ſome of his well-drefſed deb- 
„tors, that he might have the pleaſure of inſulting 
* them with the intimacy to which their fituations 
entitled him; and I once knew him actually lend a 
large ſum, on terms Jeſs advantageous than it was 
« his cuſtom to infiſt upon, merely becauſe it was a 
* Peer who wanted to borrow, and that he had ap- 
„ phed in vain to two right honourable relations of 
* 1mmenſe fortune. | 

His ſon has juft the ſame defire of ſhewing his 
wealth that the father had; but he takes a very 
* different method of diſplaying it. Both, however, 
** diſplay, not enjoy, their wealth, and draw equal 
* fatisfaCtion from the conſequence derived from it 
in the opinion of others. The father kept guineas 
5 in his coffers which he never uſed; the ſon changes, 
indeed, the ſpecies of property, but has juſt as little 
** the power of uſing it. He keeps horſes in his 
* ſtable, miſtreſſes in lodgings, and ſervants in livery, 
if to no better purpoſe than his father did guineas. 
He gives dinners, at which he eats made diſhes that 
* he deteſts, and drinks Champaigne and Burgundy, 
*© inftead of his old beverage of port and punch, till 
s he is ſick, becauſe they are the diſhes and drink of 
„ great and rich men. The ſon's ſituation has the 
advantage of brilliancy, but the father's was more 
likely to be permanent; he was daily growing 
e richer with the aſpect of poverty; his ſon is daily 
growing poorer with the appearance of wealth. 

« Tt is impoſſible to enumerate the pranks which 
«the ſndden acquifition of riches, joined to this defire 
of Figure-making, ſets people a-playing. There is 
nothing fo abſurd or extravagant, which riches, 

in 
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„in the hands of a weak man, will not tempt him 
* to commit, from the mere idea of enjoying his 
money in the way of exhibition, Nay, this will 
happen to perſons. of whoſe ſenſe and diſcretion 
the world had formerly a high opinion, even where 
that opinion was a juſt one; for wealth often makes 
fools where it does not find them.” My friend hap- 
«* pening to caſt his eye towards me at that moment, 
iifeoverad a {nile on my countenance: © You are 
thinking now,” ſaid he, that you and I could 
*« endure being leſt twenty or thirty thouſand pounds, 
** notwithſtanding the truth of my obſervation. —* It 
** would ſpoil your lecture, Ireplied ; © but you may 
go on in the mean time.” He took the pinch 
ef ſnuff which my remark had ſtopped in its pro- 


dress towards his noſe, and went on. 


„From this motive of Figure-making,” continued 


he, turning to the ladies or the company, Beauty puts 
on her airs, and Wit labours for a bon mot, till the 
lirſt becomes ugly, and tbe latter tireſome. You 
may have frequently obſerved Bet/ey Ogle, in a com- 
pan of her ordinary acquaintance, look charmingly, 
** becanſe ſhe did not care how ſhe looked, till the 
appearance of a gentleman, with a fine coat or a 
title, has ſet her a toſſing her head, rolling her 
eyes, biting her lips, twiſting her neck, and bring- 
ing her whole figure to bear upon him, till the 
'* expreſſion of her countenance became perfect folly, 
and her attitudes downright diſtortion. In the 
'* lame wav our friend Ned Gib (who bas more wit 
than any man I know, could he but learn the 
** econoniy of it), when ſome happy ſtrokes of humour 
have given him credit with himſelf and the com- 
** pany, will ſet out full tilt, mimicking, carica- 
* turing, punning, and ſtory-tclling, till every body 
'© preſent wiſhes him dumb, and looks grave in pro- 
* portion as he laughs, . 

** 'T hat wit and beauty ſhould be deſirous of mak- 
ing a figure 1s not to ve wondered at, admiration 
being the very province they contend for, That 
„ folly and ankles ſhould thruſt themſelves forward 
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do public notice, might be matter of ſurpriſe, did 
1 J „ ** we 
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ve not recolle& that their owners moſt probably 
think themſelves witty and handſome, In theſe, 
indeed, as in many other inſtances, it unfortunately 
= __, that people are ſtrangely bent upon making 
a figure in thoſe very departments, where they have 
* Jeaſt chance of ſucceeding. 

But there 1s a ſpecies of animal, ſeveral of whom 
** muſt have fallen under the notice of every body 
* preſent, which it is difficult to claſs, either among 
the witty or the fooliſh, the clever or the dull, the 
* wiſe or the mad, who, of all others, have the 
** greateſt propenſity to fgure-making. Nature feems 
to have made them up in haſte, and to have put 
* the different ingredients, above referred to, into 
* their compoſition at random. They are more 
common in ſuch a place as this, than in a more 
*« extenſive ſphere, like ſome vermin, that breed in 
* ponds and rivulets, which a larger ſtream or lake 
* would deſtroy. Our circle is juſt large enough to 
„give their talents room, and ſmall enough to be 
* afteQed by their exertion. Here, therefore, there 
is never wanting a junto of them of both ſexes, 
© who are liked or hated, admired or deſpiſed, who. 
* make people laugh, or ſet them aſleep, according 
to the faſhion of the time, or the humour of their 
* audience, but who have always the ſatisſaction of 
* talking themſelves, and of being talked of by 
* others. With us, indeed, a very moderate degree 
* of genius is ſufficient for this purpoſe ; in {mall 
« ſocteties, folks are ſet agape by ſmall circumftances, 
J have known a lady here contrive to make a figure 
« for half the winter, on the ſtrength of a plume of 
* feathers, or the += of a petticoat ; and a 
„ gentleman make ſhift to be thought a fine fellow, 
* only by outdoing eyery body elſe in the thickneſs 
„of his queue, or the height of his foretop. 

„ But people will not only make 2 fools; 
J have —— inſtances of their becoming knaves; 
« or, at leaſt, boaſting of their being ſo, from this 
« defire of fgure-making. You ſhall hear a fellow, 
„ho has once got the character of being a ſharp 
„man, tell things of himſelf, for which, if they 
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* had been true, he deſerved to be hanged, merely 
e hecauſe his line of figure-making lies in trick and 
„ chicane ; hence, too, proceed all thoſe hiſtories 
of their own profligacy and vice, which ſome young 
« men of ſpirit are perpetually relating, who are 
« willing to * record themſelves villains, rather than 
e not be recorded at all. 

© In the arts, as well as in the characters of men, 
« this ſame propenſity is productive of ſtrange diſor- 
ders. Hence proceed the bombaſt of poetry, the 
tumor of proſe, the gariſh light of ſome paintings, 
* the unnatural caro ſcuro of others; hence, in — 
the abſurd mixture of diſcordant movements, and the 
ſqueak of high- ſtrained cadences; in ſhort, all thoſe 
„ſins againſt nature and ſimplicity, which artiſts of 
inferior merit are glad to practiſe, in order to extort 
the notice of the public, and to make a figure by 
ſurpriſe and ſingularity.” 

The en interruption of a new viſitor now 
ſtopped the current of my friend's diſcourſe; he had, 
indeed, begun to tire moſt of the company, who were 
not at all diſpoſed to liſten quite ſo long as he ſeemed 
inclined to ſpeak. In truth, he had forgot that the 
very reproof he meant to give his neighbours, applied 
SY ſtrongly to himſelf, and that, though he might 

uppoſe he was leQuring from the deſire of reforma- 


tion, he was, in reality, haranguing in the ſpirit of 
figure-making. 
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Ne 93. Tuesbar, March 18, 1780. 
6 Parva leves capiunt animos. Ovid. 


. life conſiſts, in a great meaſure, of trifling 
occurrences and little occupations, there needs no 
uncommon ſagacity or attention to diſcover. Not- 
withſtanding the importance we are apt to aſcribe 
to the employments and the time, even of the 
greateſt and moſt illuſtrious, were we to trace ſuch 
perſons to the end of their labours and the cloſe of 
their purſuits, we ſhould frequently diſcover, that 
trifles were the ſolace of. the one, and the purpoſe 
of the other. Public buſineſs and political arrange- 
ment are often only the conſtrained employments to 
which accident or education has devoted their hours, 
while their willing moments are deſtined, perhaps, to 
light amuſements and to careleſs mirth. 

It is not, then, ſurpriſing, that trifles ſhould 
form the chief gratification of ordinary men, on 
whom the public has no claim, and individuals have 
little dependence.. But, of thoſe. trifles, the nature 
will commonly mark the man, as much as circum- 
ſtances of greater importance. A mind capable of 
high exertion or delicate ſentiment, will ſtoop with 
a certain conſciouſneſs of its deſcent, that will not 
allow it to wanton into abſurdity, or ſink into groſs- 
neſs. There is, in ſhort, a difference, which ſenſe and 
ſeeling will not eaſily forget, between the little and 
the mean, the ſimple and the rude, the playful and 
the fooliſh. 

But the ſureſt mark of a weak mind is an affecta- 
tion of importance amidſt the enjoyment of trifles, a 
buſtle of ſerious buſineſs amidſt the moſt inſignificant 
concerns. The bringing forward of little things to 
the rank of 1 ones, is the true burleſque in cha- 

| 


racter as well as in ſtyle ; yet ſuch characters are not 
uncommon, 
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uncommon, even among men who have acquired 
ſome eſtimation in the world. In this particular, the 


world is eaſily deceived; dulneſs may often ape 


ſolemnity, and arrogate importance, where brighter 
talents would have drawn but little regard; as ob- 
jects are magnified by miſts, and made awful by dark- 
neſs. 

Of a character of this ſort I received, ſome time 
ago, the following ſketch, from a young lady, who 
ſometimes honours me with her correſpondence,whoſe 
vivacity can give intereſt to trifles, and entertainment. 
to abſurdity. 


Dear S1R, 


Yo U made me promiſe, on leaving town, that F 


would write to you whenever the country afforded 


any thing worth writing about. The country, at 


preſent, merely as country, preſents no Jandſcape, 


but one undiſtinguiſhed tract of ſnow ; vegetation is 
locked up in froſt, and we are locked up within 
doors ; but ſomething might be traced within doors, 
had I a good pencil for the purpoſe. Mine hoſt, of 
whom you have heard a good deal, is no bad ſub- 
ject: Suppoſe I make him ſit for his picture. 

Believe me, he is not quite the ſenſible intelligent 
man we were told he was.—So much the better; I 
like oddities—even now ard then, in town ; ſtill bet- 
ter in the country but in froſt and ſnow, and all 
the dreary confinement of winter, —Oh! your battle- 
dore and Muttlecoct are a joke to them. 

You remember, a long while ago, (ſo long, that 
I have forgot every part of the book but the name), 
we read Nature diſplayed together. You then told 
me of a certain Mr. 3 T think you called 
him, whofe microſcrope ſhewed the circulation of 
frog's blood, the ſcales of the ſcales of fiſhes, the 
briſtles of mites, and every other tiny thing in the 
world, Now, my worthy landlord, Mr. G. R. has 
always ſuch a glaſs as Leeuwenhoek's in his noddle; 

every 
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every little thing is ſo rout to him, and he does 
little things, and talks of little things, with an air of 
ſuch importance !—but I hate definitions; pictures 
are ten times better; and now for a few ſketches of 
By winter quarters, and of the good man under 
whoſe government TI live. 

I diſcovered, on my firſt entry into his houſe, that 
every thing was in exact order, and every place in- 
violably appropriated to fits reſpeQive uſe. The 
gentlemen were to put their hats and ſticks in one 
corner, and the ladies their clogs in another. The 
very day of my arrival, I heard the family-apothe- 
cary get a ſevere rebuke for violating the chaſtity of 
the clog-corner with his rattan, I haye hitherto 
eſcaped much cenſure on this ſcore : Luckily I have 
attracted the regard of Mr. R.'s youngeſt ſiſter, a 

rave conſiderate, orderly young lady. I don't know 
bes it is, but I have often got into favour with 
thoſe grave ladies. —God knows, I little deſerve it. 
— Miſs Sophia R. therefore keeps me right in many 
important particulars, or covers my deviations with 
ſome apology ; or, if all won't do, I laugh as is my 
way; Mr. R. calls me Rattleſcull; ſays, he ſhall 
bring me into order by and bye, and there's an end 
on't. 

By that attention to trifles, for which, from his 
earlieſt days he was remarkable, Mr. R. made him- 
ſelf commodious to ſome perſons of conſiderable in- 
fluence, and procured many advantages, to which 
neither from birth nor fortune he was any wiſe en- 
titled. He travelled in company with a gentleman 
of a very high rank and diſtinguiſhed abilities, by 
whoſe means he procured an introduction to many 
eminent men in foreign countries; and, when he re- 
turned from abroad, was often in the ſociety of the 
eminent men of our own. But his brain, poor man! 
was like a gauze ſearce, it admitted nothing of any 
magnitude: Amidft great men and great things, it 
took in only the duſt that fell from them, X 

He was reading, in the news papers, the other 
Morning, of the marriage of the Honourable Miſs 
W—— to Sir H. $——, Ah!“ ſaid he, © to 

: © think 
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„ think how time paſſes! I remember her grand- 
father Lord W well; a great man, a ve 

„great man. We met at Naples, and abe 
„ went to Parma together. I gave him the genuine 
receipt for the Parmeſan Cheeſe, which T went pur- 
poſely to procure, while he was examining how 
«* ſtatues and ancient manuſcripts. We were ever 
„ afierwards on the moſt friendly footing imaginable, 
I was with him a few mornings before the mar- 
e riage of Lord C. W=—, this very Miſs W 5 
© father. I remember it well z—it was at breakfaſt ; © 
AA often breakfaſted with him before he went to 
the houſe ;—he always eat butter'd muffins ; but 
when I was there, he uſed to order dry toaſt ; I al- 
ways eat dry toaſt, —The bride was with us; I was 
intimately acquainted with her too ; ſhe let me 
into the whole ſecret of the courtſhip. Her fa- 
ther's principal inducement to the match,—it was 
a long affair, - the B—— eſtate was to be ſettled 
on the young ſolks at the marriage ;—no, not all, 
part of the B—— eftate, with the manor in 
* Lincolnſhire.——But, as I was ſaying, we were at 
** breakfaſt at Lord W 's. His fo and the bride 
** were by; Lord C. had velvet breeches, and gold 
clocks to his ſtockings ; the queſtion was, whether 
this was proper? ] put it to the bride; J made 
her bluſh, I warrant you ;—ſhe was a fine woman, 
a prodigious fine woman ; ſhe always uſed my 
waſh-ball: I wrote out the receipt for her; it was 
given me at Vienna by Count O-— ; a very great 
man Count O , and knew more of the affairs 
of the empire than any man in Germany, —From 
him I firſt learned with certainty, that the Ducheſs 
of Lorraine's two fore-tceth were falſe one. I re- 
member he had an old gray monkey.—Sifter 
Mary, you have heard me tell the ſtory of Count 
0 's, monkey.“ —Rut here it — heaven 
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that William called his maſter out of the room, and 

ſaved us from the Count and his old gray monkey. 
This ſuperficial knowledge of great men, and ac- 
cidental mn ty nw with ſome of the vocables of 
s, has given him a conſequential ſort of 
phraſeology, 


ſtate-buſine 
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phraſeology, which he applies, with all the gravity 


in the world, to the moſt trifling occurrences, 
When he orders the chaiſe for his eldeſt ſiſter, him- 
ſelf, and me, the white pad for Soy, and the old 
roan mare for her attendant, he calls it“ regulating 
the order of the proceſſion,” When he gives «ut the wine 
from the cellar, and the groceries from the ſtore— 
room (for he does both in perſon,) he tells us, he has 
been © granting the ſuppl es;“ the acceptance, or of- 
fer of a viſit, he lays before © a committee of the which 
fouſe ; and for the killing of the fat ox this Chriſt- 
mas, he called the gentlemen three ſucceſſive morn- 
ings to“ a grand council of war.” 
It were well if all this were only matter of amuſ{c« 
ment; but ſome of us find it a ſource of very ſeri- 
ous. diſtreſs... Your managing men are, commonly 
— but Mr. R. manages {ſo much to a hair's- 

readth, that he 1s a downright torment to the other 
members of his family. It was but yeſterday we had 
the honour of a ceremonious viſit from ſome great 
folks, as we think them, who came lately from your 
town to eat their mince-pies in the country, After 
wonderful ringing of bells,. calling of ſervants, and 
trampling upon the ſtairs all morning, Mr. R. came 
down to the drawing-room at a quarter before three, 
with all his uſual fddle-faddleation, but as I thought, 
in very good humour. He had on his great company 
wig, and his round ſet ſhoe-buckles. The ſervants 
had their liveries new white-vall'd, and the beſt china 
was ſet out, with the large filver ſalvers, and the 
emboſſed porter-cups on the fide-board, The covers 
were {tripped from the worked chair-bottoms, and his 

andmother's little diced carpet was taken off the 
roller, and laid, like a patch, on the middle of the 
floor, the naked part of which was all ſhining with 
bees-wax. The company came at their hour; the 
beef was roaſted to a turn; dinner went on with all 
imaginable good order and ſtupidity ; ſupper was 
equally regular and ſleepy; in ſhort, every thing 
ſeemed quite as it ſhould be: Yet, next morning, 1 
perceived foul weather in all the faces of the family; 


Mr. R. and his ſiſter ſcarce ſpoke to one another, * 
e 
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he talked, all the time of breakfaſt, of female care- 
leſſneſs and inattention. Mzifs Sophia explained it to 
me when we were left alone. Oh! do you know,” 
« ſaid ſhe, © a ſad affair happened laſt night: My 
© brother and ſiſter had ſuch a if! You muſt un- 
« derftand, before the company arrived yeſterday, 
„he had, as uſual, adjuſted the ceremonial of their 
different apartments; but he difcovered, on at- 
„ tending them to their rooms at night, that my 


„ ſiſter had put the gilt- china bottle and baſon into 


* and white into the p/nt Damaſt. —It is lucky this 
man is no guardian of mine; were be to wa me 
as he does his ſiſters, and ſee all the odds and ends 
about me.— But what has he to do to be a guardian? 
Yet Nature, perhaps, meant him for ſomething, if 
fortune had allowed it; he might have been excel- 
lently employed in a pin-/op in ſticking the rows in 
A pin-paper. 

I fancy you have quite enough of my landlord. 
You uſed to ſay I was the beſt of your philoſophers, 
your Democritus in petticoats. If I have an inch of 
philoſophy about me, it is without my knowledge, 1 
aſſure you; you are welcome to it, however, ſuch as 
it 1s. Other folks may give you what I have heard 
you call the great wiews of Nature and Life; it is 
enough for me if I can enrich your collection with 
a paper of inſeds. 


ce the callico bed chamber, and the tf ck this 
tc 


Yours moſt truly, 


C. r. 
V | 15 


' 
' 
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N* 9g.  - SATURDAY, April 1, 1780, 


Amore the other privileges of an anonymous pe- 
riodical author, is that of writing letters in praiſe of 
himſelf, which he is, now and then, obliged to inſert 
on account of their merit, however offenſive they may 
be to his modeſty, This ſort of correſpondence, 
which I ſuppoſe is a very pleaſant one, I have not 
ventured to. indulge in. The correſpondents whom 
J have perſonated, always talk of themſelves inſtead 
of the Mix RO R; and, on the other hand, ſeveral 
of the papers I have received, are written in the per- 
ſon of the author, a character in which it were im- 
proper to praiſe him, and which, when aſſumed, gives, 
erhaps, no great inclination to do it. Of this laſt 
ort is the firſt of two communications to which I de- 
vote the paper of to-day ; the ſecond, containing one 
of the very few compliments which the Mixror has 
exhibited of itſelf, is a genuine letter from London, 
written by a gentleman in the very ſituation the feel- 
ings of which he ſo.naturally deſcribes, 


Ix my firſt paper I took occaſion to mention 
a few particulars of my fituation and character, 
and my object in this publication. My defign has 
been to afford an agreeable and innocent amuſement ; 


and, by laying before my readers thoſe characters 1 
was 
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was acquainted with, and which preſented them- 
felves before me, I had ſome hopes, though 1 ſhould 
'not reclaim the completely vicious, that I might be 
able to guard the young and inexperienced, to alarm 
the inconfiderate, to confirm the wavering, and to 
point out, even to the worthy, ſome of thoſe er- 
rors and imperfections, from which, perhaps, the 
fineſt minds are in the greateſt danger of ſuffer- 
ing. 
"> far I have been able to afford any amuſement, 
I will not take upon me to fay ; but I am ſorry to 
find, that many of the characters which I have pre- 
ſented to the public, with a view to point out men's 
errors and defeats, have been conſidered as proper 
objects of imitation, and that ſome of my — 
have ſo far miſtaken the purpoſe J had in preſenting 
ſuch characters, as to be flattered by thinking that 
themſelves bear ſome reſemblance to them. 
When] made my readers acquainted with my friend 
Mr. Fleetwood, I never meant to recommend that ex- 
ceſſive delicacy and ſalſe refinement which often pre- 
vents him from being happy ; on the contrary, my 
intention was to point out the danger of that ex- 
ceſſive refinement, and to guard ſuch of my readers 
as ſhould be diſpoſed to indulge in it, againſt its fa- 
tal conſequences; and yet I know a gentleman, who 
I tefyous of being thought poſſeſſed of delicacy and 
refinement, that, the other day, I ſaw him very 
much pleaſed when one of his friends told him he 
was a very Fleetwyed. Luckily for him I know him 
to. be poſſeſſed of Fleetwood's good qualities, with- 
out his imperfections. I cannot ſay ſo much for his 
acquaintance C. D.; he is a peeviſh diſcontented 
creature, quick in his temper, jealous of his friends, 
and diſſatisfied with every thing about him. He has 
of late taken it into his head to be 4 man of taſte, 
though he has not the leaſt pretenſions to the charac- 
ter; and, while he indulges his own peeviſhneſs and 
chagrin, he flatters himſelf with the thought that 
he 1s a Fleetwood, and apologiſes for his bad tem- 
per, by calling it the effect of his delicacy and refine- 
ment of mind. Though I confeſs my partiality for 


Fleetwood's good qualities, yet, had 1 not known 
| 8 
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C. D. I could hardly have thought that any one 
would have been vain of. his imperieQions, who was 
not poſſeſſed of any of his merits. 

When I introduced Mr. Ump4raville to my readers, 
I never meant to recommend that ſecluſion from the 
world, and that abſtra&ion from the duties of life, 
which, with all the dignity of mind he 1s poſſeſſed of, 


have given occaſion to his little oddities, and diſ- 


qualified him for every active purpoſe ; and yet Tom 
Meudetus, who gave up the profeſſion of the law, be- 
cauſe he was too idle to attend to it, and who has 
lately fold his commitſion in the army, becauſe he 
would not undergo the fatigues of a foreign cam- 
paign, has thought proper to juſtify his conduct by 
appealing to Mr. Umphraville's example, and pre- 
tends to ſay, that he, forſooth, has too much pride 
of mind, to occupy himſelf in applying the rules of 
law to the unintereſting diſputes of individuals, or to 
be engaged. in aſſiſting at a review, or lining the 
ſtreets at a proceſſion. 

H. B.'s letter, in my 51ſt Number, deſcribes the 
dangerous effects of giving too much culture, 
and too many accompliſhments, and of fſoften- 
ing too much the mind of a young girl, who 
has to ſtruggle with the difficulties of life, and 
is not placed in ſuch a fituation as makesher in- 
dependent of the world. It repreſents, in avery 
feeling manner, the delicate diftreſs which theſe 
circumſtances had occaſioned. J have lately, however, 
received a letter from a correſpondent, who, from 
her language and expreſſions, ſeems to be a great 
reader in the circulating library. She ſays, ſhe bes 
lately ipent much of her time in ſtudying the Belle: 
Lettres; that, of all things, ſhe would with to be 
learned and accompliſhed ;—that ſhe regrets that her 
father did not educate her better ;—that, of all the 


' perſons ſhe ever read of, the would with to be like 


my correſpondent H. B. ;—that ſhe envies her afflic- 
tion, for that“ afliFion makes part of her dream cf 
« happineſs.” i 

The letter publiſhed in my 78th Number, gives an 
excellent deſcription of the bad effects of that too 
eat eaſineſs of temper which leads a man into fol'y 


and 
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and extravagance, and makes him be ruined by hay- 
ing too many friends. My neighbour Mili. Littlebit, 
whoſe heart is ſo contracted as not to be ſuſceptible of 
the ſentiment of friendſhip, and who, far ſrom being 
in danger of being preyed upon by his friends, never 
admits a gueſt within his houſe, ſays, that the 78th 
is the only good paper he has ſeen in the Mix ROR, 
and that the Taft paragraph in particular ſhould be 
rinted in letters of gold. to ſerve as a leſſon of 
Imitation for all the young men of the age. | 
The particulars above mentioned have taught me 
how difficult is the attempt to inſtru or reſorm.— 
There is no virtue which is not nearly connected 
with ſome vice ;—there is no imperfection which does 
not bear a near reſemhlance to ſome excellency.— 
And mankind, fond of indulging their {avourite paſ- 
ſions and inclinations, inſtead of diſtinguiſhing, en- 
deavour to confound their vices with their virtues ; 
inſtead of ſeparating the bad from the good grain, 
they bind all up together, and hug May”. in thc 
belief of holding only what is valuable. 


. — 


To the AurROR of the MIR Ro Rx. 
by e Shath ens, Keg, A= 
S1R, London, March 13, 1780. 


| Au, though at this diſtance, one of your conſtant 
readers, and mark with pleaſure not only the general 
good tendency of your papers, but perceive alſo, that 
you draw your pictures of human nature from the 
only pure e ay Nature herſelf. 

You muſt know, I am a native of Edinburgh, where 
! paſſed my youth, and received my education; but 
have been long ſettled in this place. Some years ago 
I was impelled by a very 3 deſire to reviſit my 
native country, and I now fit down to communicate 
% you the ſenſations I felt upon that occaſion, 


She oh i bo 6 from — om bright 
g geg. A5. 


On 


— 
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On my arrival in Edinburgh, I will own, that 


what fr{: ſtruck me was the tuial change of faces. 
Very few weie left whom I knew when a boy, and 
thoſe ſo altered in their appearance, io much the 


ſhadows only of whai they Were, as could not fail to 
excite many ſeriousreflect1o71s, Hardly a ſingle houſe 
did I find inhabited by the ſame perſons | leit in it; but 
every where a new race, new manners, and new 
modes of living. In ſhort, J found myſelf, in almoſt 
every ſenſe of the word, an utter ſtranger. Even the 
improvements that had been made during my long 
ablence diſpleaſed me. The corn- fields on the ſouth 
fide of the town were quite covered with ſubſtantial 
houſes; Barefoot's-Parks, where I have had many a 
retired and pleafant walk, converted into a ſplendid 
city; and, in the old town, many ruinous buildings, 
the ſcenes of ſome of my youthful amuſements, now 
rebuilt with equal ſolidity and elegance. 

Nor were theſe my only grievances. The removal 
of the Croſs, of the Netherboww-port, and of many other 
incumbrances, in ſhort, every alteration, though z 
evidently for the better, that had taken place ſince > 
my departure, more or leſs diſpleaſed me. You will ; 
more eaſily account than I can, how it comes to paſs 
that the human mind ſhould be ſo much fet againſt 
all innovations of what nature ſoever. This may, 3 
perhaps, inſenſibly ariſe from the picture they exhibit 5 
of the -mutability of every object before us, and a 
tacit intimation that we ourſelves are compoſed of 


the ſame changeable materials, and muſt ſoon quit the F> 
ſcene. 5 

T will acknowledge, however, that J had the ſatis- 2 
faction to find many places that did not hurt me by any 5 
alteration or improvement. Your wynds and cloſes * 
were nearly in the ſtate I had left them; and where, 5 


in ſome parts of the ſtreets, you have got new 'pave- 
ments, the good people who live at the ſides of them 
take care that there ſhall be.no innovation in point of 
cleanlineſs. Your Theatre and Concert-Hall are new 
buildings; but your A/ſembly-Room, where people of 
the higheſt faſnion reſort, is juſt as paltry as ever. 

| | But 
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But as they dance there for the benefit of the poor, I 
mall forbear any further remarks on it—“ charity 
* covereth a multitude of fins.” 

The High-School &, and its environs, I found un- 
altered, though the yards appeared to me to be much 
diminiſhed in their extent. The College, too, re- 
mained the ſame-plain, mean, unadorned building it 
was half a century ago, and ſeemed to me, after 
having ſeen the ſplendid palaces of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, more homely than ever. Though, perhaps, 
in Iſterature as in religion, Sifter Peg confines herſelf 
to ſubſtance, without much regard to ornament ; yet, 
methinks, it is rather a reproach to the capital of 
our country, that, amidft ell its improvements, this 
univerfity, ſo much celebrated over Europe for the 
ability of its Profeſſors, and the ſucceſs with which 
every branch of ſcience 1s there cultivated, ſhould 
preſent to the eye of a ſtranger a ſet of buildings ſo 
inconvenient as well as mean. The preſent period is, 
perhaps, not very favourable to expenſive public de- 
figns ; but I would have your readers, among whom, 
hope, are included all men of fortune and taſte in 
the kingdom, think of the College, as ſoon as the 
preſſure of the times will admit. As an individual, 
from that regard to the honour of the land of my 
nativity, which I hope will never be extinguiſhed, I 
ſhall willingly and liberally contribute, whenever 
this neceſſary work is determined upon. 

I will not tire you with my various obſervations 
during ſeveral excurſions I made into different parts of 
the country ; becauſe ſome of them might, to your 
readers appear too trite, and others, perhaps, too 
trivial, But I cannot omit telling you, that the 
ſpirit of induſtry, ſo conſpicuous in the various manu- 
factures ſet on foot of late years, and in the improved 
face of the country, gave birth to many pleaſing ſen- 
ſations which are not eafily deſcribed. Yet I was 
not much better pleaſed with ſome of the fine build- 
ings of the country than with thoſe of the town. In 
many places I could not help regretting the Gothic 
grandeur of ancient caſtles, diſplaced by modern 

ſhewy 
* This ſchool, Iundeiſtand, has been ſince rebuilt. 
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ſhewy edifices. Some of their owners, I fancy, are 
of my mind ; for I was informed that their fathers 
uſed to reſide at the manſions in their former ſtate 
nine months in the year ; but that the prefent poſ- 
ſeſſors of thoſe elegant houſes are 4 ſeen there 
at all. Nor could I refrain, as I paſſed along, ſrom 


dropping a tear over the ruins of our religious houſes; 


which, however they might have been perverted 
from the original purpoſes of their erection, I could 
not help conſidering as ſplendid monuments of the 
piety of our anceſtors. Some of them I ſaw that had 
ſtill more tender ties upon my mind. I remembered 
having played, when a boy, under arches, which 
time had fince mouldered away, with companions, 
the echo of whoſe voices was ſtill freſ in my memory, 
though they, alas ! as well as thoſe arches, were 


} 


now crumbled into duſt ! | 

Were I to go on, I find I ſhould be in danger of 
growing too ſerious. Recalling to remembrance days 
long paſt, and the juvenile ſociety of thoſe who are 
now no more, is an awful operation of the human 
mind; and, while it ſpeaks loudly the truth of St. 
Paul's obſervation, that “ the fa/aon of this world 
„ pafſeth away,” imperceptibly leads to a train of 
thinking that might here be out of place, tho' it is 
neither unpleaſing nor unſuitable to the character of 
arational being, who hath been taught and accuſtomed 
to conſider himſelf as an immortal part of the creatton, 


I am, &c, 
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To the Auron of the Mix ROR. 


Sin, 


As you have, by ſeveral of your applications, 
given proof that you do not think the occurrences 
of domeſtic life unworthy your attention, I ſhall, 
without farther preface, addreſs you on a ſubject 
full as deſerving of it as any yet offered to your con- 
ſideration. It is now above four years ſince I be- 
came the wife of a gentleman, my equal in rank and 
fortune; and, what was more material, of a diſpo- 
fition and turn of mind every way ſuitable to mine. 
His eſtate lies at a conſiderable diſtance from the capi- 
tal; but as it is fituated in an agreeable neighbour. 
hood, and we have both a taſte for reading, and Mr. 
B. is not averſe to rural employment, we ſpent our 
time as happily as poſſible, till about half a year ago, 
that my ill ſtars directed me to renew my acquain- 
tance with a young lady, who had been my compa- 
nion at ſchool, and who now came on a viſit to a 
relation who lived at no great diſtance from our 
houſe, 

Before I proceed in my ſtory, I muſt beg a candid 
conſideration of it. From the introduction to the 
diſagreeable part of it, you will be apt to imagine 
that I am one of thoſe ſelf-tormentors juſtly ridiculed 
by the ingenious author of the Jealous Wife. No 
ſuch thing, Mr. Mizror; my huſband's attention 
to other women never gave me the ſlighteſt uneaſi- 
neſs. Convinced of his attachment, ſatisfied with 

Vor. II. * his 
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his treatment of me, I never expected him to be 


blind to the charms of a beautiful woman, or inſen- 
ſible of the merit of an agreeable one; nor had 1 
che miſtaken policy of many wives, of never ſuffer- 
ing a tolerable female to enter my doors, or of court- 
ing the intimacy of ſome tall elderly maiden, that 
I might gain by the compariſon. No, Sir, I de- 
pended wholly upon my unremitting attention to 


pleaſe Mr. B, for the continuance of his attachment, 


Nor can IJ in the leaſt reproach myſelf with giving 
cauſe for the abatement I too plainly perceive in it. 

Bur to return to my ſtory. I was much pleaſed 
at ſeeing my old ſchool-fellow: We had been parted 
many years, and 1 found the wild lively romp im- 
proved into an elegant woman. She ſtill, however, 
retained a good deal of the heedleſs manner that 
marked her childiſh days ; and, though ſhe has an 
excellent underſtanding, ſhe never ſeemed to make 


uſe of it in the regalation of her conduct or behavi- 


our. She expreſſed herſelf much pleaſed at finding 
me ſo happily ſetiied : Mr. B. appeared to her a molt 
amiable man, and my children (particularly my little 
Beh) ſhe ſald were angels. Her attention to them, 
I own, endeared her to me very much; though, in- 
deed, Mr. Mik RR, no one can help loving them, 
for they are charming children. Her good-humoured 
playfol ways made the little creatures doat on her. 
At my return from walking, 1 have frequently found 


her on her knees on the floor, building card-houſes 


for their entertainment. Mr. B. has obſerved to me, 
on thoſe occaſions, how amiable it was in a young 
admired woman, who had ſpent her life in the uſual 


round of folly and diflipation, to preſerve ſuch natu- 


ral and right feelings. He generally concluded his 
obſervations with ſaying, that he believed ſhe would 
make a moſt excellent wife. I, for a long time, agreed 
with him in opinion, and uſed to tell her before his 
face the fine things Mr. B. faid of her, She received 
them in a rattling good-humoured way, inliſting that 
her conduct in the marricd ſtate would depend on her 
huſband's ; for ſhe declared that ſhe did not find in 


herſelf that exalted turn of mind to love virtue for 
its 
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its own ſake, and ſhe believed ſhe would make but 
an indifferent wife to half the men in the world. 
Such converſation generally produced an argument 
between her and Mr. B. which, as it was carried 
on with ſpirit and temper, had no other effect thag 


making them ſtill more pleaſed with one another. 


If ſhe found the argument growing ſerious, ſhe would 
call over the children, and putting them on their 
father's knee, deſired them to kiſs him into gocd -. 
humour, which never failed having the effect; or, 
if ſhe ſaid a flippant thing to him, with which he 
ſeemed half offended, ſhe 6 E to take his hand, and 
ſmile ſo ſweetly in his face, it was impoſſible for 
him to continue diſpleaſed with her; and generally 
a kiſs and a game of billiards ſealed their reconcilia- 
tion. I own to you, I began not to reliſh her be- 
haviour ; yet it ſeemed ſo unpremeditated, and ſo 
perfectly Fu with her general character, 
chat I did not know how to make her ſenfible of the 
impropriety of it. I even doubted my own judge 
ment of the matter. I had for ſome time lived 
ſo much our of the gay world, that I did not 
know but Maria's very great freedom of manner 
might be the faſhionable behaviour cf the people ſhe 
had been accuſtomed to ſee: if fo, how was ſhe to 
blame? or why ſhoula I be unegſy, knowing her 
to be a woman of honour, tur-ly incapable of 
{o baſe an action as endeavourinz iv alienate my 
huſband's affection from me? By inch reaſoninge 
I trove to quell the firſt emowons (jealous, if you 
will have them ſo) that roſe in ry breaſt. But, 
alas, Mr. MikROR, to what purpoſe ! I have every 
hour freſh cauſe of uneatineſs. About a week ago 
I went ſuddenly into the parlour, and found Maria 
fitting on Mr. B.'s knee, her hea | leaning on his 
ſhoulder : he looked a little out cf countenauce ; 
but ſhe was. not in the leaſt diſtreſſed at my appear- 
ance, but aſked me, with her uſual good-humour, 
what made me look ſo grave? then ſlapping Mr. B. 
gently on the cheek, ſaid, © It is your fault, you 
** harſh thing you! when I knew her formerly, ſhe 
** uſed to be all life and ſpirits. He anſwered (cold. 
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ly Tthought), that it was his wiſh ever to ſee me in 
ſpirits, and that he was ſorry he was not ſo happy 
as to hit on a method to made me ſo, I turned my 
head aſide, to hide the ſtarting tear. Maria, as if 
gueſſing at my emotiom put her arm about my neck, 
and, drawing round my averted face, ſaid, in a 
loud whiſper, © My dear Mrs. B. how can you in- 
«© dulge ſuch weakneſs?” Mr. B. ſnatched up his 
hat, and left the room; I heard the word“ childiſh,” 
as he ſhut the door. I remember the time when he 
could not bear the leaſt cloud on my looks, without 
tenderly inquiring the cauſe ; but now he ſeems often 
to forget that I am preſeat, while Maria engroſſes 
his whole atten- ion. I have been for ſome days de- 
prived of his company, and have ſpent the time in 
refleAing ſeriouſly on my ſituation. The more I 
conſider it, the more it appears to me of a particular 
and diſtreſſing nature. I have at laſt determined to 
requeſt your opinion of it, and, through the channel 
of your paper, to give Maria a hint, that to keep 
clear of the groſſneſs of vice is not ſufficient for the 
delicacy of the female character; and that the wo- 
man who, by an alluring and refined coquetry, en- 
gages the thoughts and intereſts the feelingsof a mar- 
ried man, is a more dangerous, and perhaps not a 
leſs criminal companion, than the avowed wanton, 
who excites a ſhort-lived paſſion, ſoon extinguiſhed 
by remorſe, and, if I miy be allowed the expreſſion, 
fully compenſated for by the returning tenderneſs of 
the repenting bolband. 


OILS SST re coo ae 


2 . 


Jam, &c. 


. 
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To the Aurhonx of the Mison. 


Mr. MikxROR, 


| Married, for love, a moſt charming woman, who has 
made me the happy father of two very fine children : 
I have a thouſand a-year eftate, and enjoy a moſt 
perfect ſtate of health; yet a very ſlight and con- 
temptible cauſe was near deſtroying all thoſe fair 
proſpects of happiniis, by interrupting the harmony 
of a union founded on mutual liking, and cemented 
by mutual eſteem. In your obſervations on the fe- 
male world, you have ſuffered to eſcape your notice 
a dangerous and moſt deſtructive race, whoſe hearts, 
hardened by vanity, are equally impenetrable to 
the ſhafts of love, and infeaſible of the charms of 
friendſhip : yet the buſineſs of their lives is, to ex- 
cite paſſions they never mean to gratify, and ſenti- 
ments they are incapable of returning. My dear 
Mrs, B. unfortugatly for us both, ſome months ago, 
renewed an intimacy, formed in her childiſh days, 
with one of thoſe females. To Maria I was intro- 
duced as the huſband of her friend; as ſuch, I was 
received by her, without reſerve, and ſoon treated 
with the moſt flattering diſtintion. Maria poſſeſſes 
all thoſe powers of allurement which men for ever 
condemn, and can never withſtand : ſhe can aſſume 
every ſhape that 1s fitted to captivate the ſenſes, or 
delight the imagination, and can vary her appearance 
at pleaſure. So conſummate is her art, that one could 
not, for an inſtant, ſuſpect her of any deſign in her 
behaviour ; and even at this moment, that an acci- 
dent has laid open her whole character to me, I 
ſhould not anſwer for my reſolution, were ſhe to en- 
ter the room, and ſmilingly take my hand, as was 
her frequent cuſtom, with ſuch a mixture of ſweet- 

— neſs 
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ne ſs in her looks I. I almoſt fear I ſhould be weak enough 
to forget that my opinion of her is founded on the 


cleareſt proofs of her diſſembling arts, and ſtand be- 


fore her ſelf- condemned, as the defamer of ianocence 
and undeſigning ſimplicity. 

Luckily I am ont of her reach : I left my own 
houſe immediately upon the diſcovery I made of the 
Kir hypocrite's real diſpoſition. I mean to ſend for 
my dear Mrs. B. and with her pay a viſt to the capi- 
tal, and theſe uſe all my efforts to make her amends 
for any uneaſineſs my fooliſh infatuation may have 
given her; but firſt I wiſhed to make this public ac- 

nowledgment of it; and, as Maria deferves no 
mercy, 1 ſhall ſhew her none, except concealing her 
family-name, = | 

For fire months. Mr. Mig Ron, the Proteus - like 
animal had found a thouſand different ways to charm 
me. Was I in ſpirits, ſhe was all life and good hu- 
mour; when ina graver mood, I found her all ſenſe 
and ſeriouſneſs. If what I had been reading excited 
in me a tender and not unpleaſing melancholy, the 
iy mpathetic tear ſtood ready in her eye, A few. days 
unce, upon my reading to her the ory of La Roche, 


fo beautzfully told in your papers, ſhe wept, leaning 


upon my ſhoulder; and I own to you, Mr. Mizros, 
as her tears fell upon the fineſt boſom Nature ever 
tormed, while her white hand lightly preſſed my arm, I 
thought I had never heheld ſo intereſting an object. 
Mrs. B. came ſuddenly into the room; her grave 
cold manner was at the moment diſagreeably contraſt» 
ed to Maria's animated feelings. Por the firk time 
ſince our marriage, I thought I ſaw a change in Mrs. 
B. 's temper, and that ſhe was not the very amiable 
woman I took her for. She took amiſs ſomething 
I faid, and I left the room in diſguſt, 1 ſtrolled 
down a ſhady walk that goes round part of my improve- 
ments: at the end of it I found Maria ſeated on 
the graſs, with one of my little girls on her lap. 
She roſe at my approach, and, deſiring the child to 
walk before us, took me under the arm, and, in 
the gentleſt terms, expoſtulated with me on the ab- 


ruptneſs of my manner. She had, fhe ſaid, after a 
vain 
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vain attempt to ſooth her, left Mrs. B. in tears. She 
acknowledged I had not given her very ſerious cauſe 
of uneaſineſs, but that -a man of my denſe ſhould 
make allowance for the trifling blemiſhes of a very 
good woman; adding, with a ſmile, My dear 
*« Mr. B. we are none of us angels. —I was puppy 
enough to be ready to exclaim, Upon my foul, 
you are one. I contemed myſelf with ſaying, 
«© Whoever you marry, Maria, will have no reaſon 
'« to complain of your temper.” She bluſbed, drew 
out her handkerchief to cover her face with it, as 
if to conceal her emotions, but gave me ſuch a look 
from below it IA ſervant appeaced..to tell us that 
dinner waited, and we went into the houſe together. 
In the afternoon, one of my little girls came into 
the parlour, where I was ſitting alone: See what 
„I found in the walk, Papa!“ ſaid dhe, holding 
out a paper, I took it from the child, and ſeeing 
it was Maria's hand, was about to go up ſtairs to 
reſtore it to its owner, when my own name, written 
in large characters, ſtruck my eye. My good man- 
ners were overpowered by the immediate impulſe 
of my curioſity ; I opened the paper, and read what 
follows; it was part ot an unfiniſhed letter to a 
friend in town, 

„ You aſk what havock I have made among the 
beaux at ? Alas! my dear Bell, you know 
but little of my ſituation when you talk of beaux; 
not acreature one would allow to pick up one's fan 
within ten miles of us. Having nothing upon my 
hands, I have ſtruck vpa ſort of ſentimental Platonic 
'* flirtation with a Mr. B. who lives within a ſmall 
'* diſtance of our houſe, I knew his wife at ſchool, 
and ſhe was one of the firſt who viſited me upon 
my arrival here, Her violent praiſes of her be- 
loved gave me a ſort of deſire to fee him; and, 
Ion, Ifo ud him tolerable enough in his appear. - 
'* ance, and by no means deficient in underſtanding, 
but vain of his ſlight pretenſions to talents, and very 
fond of being thought profound. At the firſt 
glance I ſaw into him, and could now twiſt him 
4 round my finger. It is very diverting to obſerve, 
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by what foohſh principles your men who think 
themſelves very wiſe are governed. Flatter this 
man's vanity, and you might lead him round the 
world. Now I know you will treat me, in return 
for my frankneſs, with a lecture upon coquetry, 
married men, impropriety, and ſo forth. Take 
my advice, my dear Bell, and ſave yourſelf the 
trouble; it would be all to no purpoſe, A co- 
quette J am, and a coquette I will remain, to the 
laſt day of the exiſtence of my powers of pleaſ- 
ing.” 

The paper was there at an end. It raiſed in me 


the ſtrongeſt indignation and contempt for the writer, 
And I felt ſo aſhamed of my folly, that I determined 
not to ſee my dear Mrs. B. until 1 had made ſome 
atonement, by ſending you an account of my errors 
and repentance. 


I am, &c, 


J. B. 
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Ne 96.. SATURDAY, April 8, 1780. 
To the AUTHOR of the MirROR, N 


SIR, 


1 Au neither ugly, nor old, nor poor, nor neglett- 


ed; I have a clear conſcience: nor have I ſuffered 
any calamity by the inconſtancy of lovers, or the 
death of relations. I am not unhappy. The world 
would laugh at me if I ſhovld ſay 1 were unhappy. 
But I am not happy. I will tell you my caſe: 1 con- 
tide in your — for you ſeem to underſtand, 
what few people underſtand, that a perſon may be in 
eaſy circumſtances; have a clear conſcience, and en- 
joy ſufficient reputation; and yet be—no, I will not : 
ſay miſerable, - but not happy. 

[ am the only daughter of an eminent merchant. 
My father made his own fortune; and à very good 
jortune he has made of it. He married my mother 
before his ſituation was ſo comfortable as it is at pre- 
ſent. They are neither of them niggardly. Hav- 
ing wherewithal to live, ngt only with eaſe, but with 
ſome degree of ſplendor, they chuſe, as they ſay, to 
enjoy the fruit of their labours. Accordingly we 
ive in an elegant houſe, have a handſome carriage, 
reep a good number of ſervants, and ſee a great deal 
of company, You will eafly conceive, however, that 
the ſhew attending my father's preſent ſyſlem of 


liring, and the manners ſuited to his preſent con- 


dition do not juſt agree with his former habits. But 
this does not ſignify much. He is a good-natured 
worthy man; and they muſt be very captious, indeed, 
who will not ſuffer his merits to conceal his defects. 
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With regard to myſelf, my parents, having no 
other daughter, and intending to give me a genteel 
portion, were determined I ſhould have a good edu- 
cation. For,” ſaid my father, “a young woman 
of fortune, and of an agreeable appearance, muſt 
go into company. You and J, Bridget,“ addreſ- 
fing himſelf to my mother, „ ſet out in life in a 
«« different manner. But Mary muſt have educa- 
i, 0G” 

So they Tent me to a famous boarding ſchool ; and, 
in ſo far as my improvement was -concerned, they 
ſpared no expence. —— Sir, I ſpeak to you with- 
out reſerve ; and I hope you will not think me too 
vain, if I tell you, that my education was no dif- 
ficult matter. I underſtand muſic, and had little dif- 
ficulty in acqui ing the French and Italian languages. 
Indeed the | worthy perſon who. had the <charge of 


-my education, was well calculated to .promote my 


improvement. She was a woman of family, of fine 


education, exquiſite taſte, great goodneſs of heart, 


and had ſhewn ſpirit enough, on the decline of her 
ſather's fortune, rather than live a dependant on her 
relations, to procure an independent, and now ſhe 
has rendered it a refpeQable livelihoad for herſelf. 
In a word, Sir, ] am what they call tolerably ac- 
compliſhed ; and you will think it ſtrange, and J 
think it ſtrange myſelf, that this ſhould be the ſource 
of my uncaſineſs, a 

It is now ſome time ſince I returned to my father's 
houſe. When I came home, I was received with 
raptures. My father and mother adored me. They 


would refuſe me nothing. They ſtrove to prevent 


my wiſhes.— Good people! may Heaven grant them 
peace of mind, and long life to enjoy the fortune 


they ſo juſtly deſerve.— But why, Sir, did they make 


mie, as they term it, ſo very accompliſhed ? They 
have made me a diflerent creature from themſelves. 
I am apt to fancy myſelf of a higher order.— For- 


ive my preſumption ; and I am ſure you will for- 


give me, when I tell you, I really wiſh myſelf 


lower. Indeed, Sir, my grieves me to the ſoul, I 


am ſometimes impatient of my parents, but I will 


not dwell upon this. 
I told 
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I told you, we ſee a great deal of company ; and 
all the people we ſee are diſpoſed to admire me. 
Mighty well,” you will ſay: Give a young 
„woman admiration, and what more can ſhe wiſh 
©« for?”—Sir, I wiſh they loved me more, and ad- 
mired me leſs. I am made to ſing, and to play on 
the harpſichord ; and, to oblige my father, am ſome- 
times conſtrained to repeat verſes; and all this fo 
people who underſtand no mufic, and know no other 

etry than the Pſalms of David in metre,, Indeed, 
till I became better acquainted with them, I found 
that, even in our converſation, there was a mutual 
miſapprehenſion ; and that they were ſometimgs as 
unintelligible to me as I was to them. I was nat at 
all ſurpriſed to hear them call ſome of our acquain- 
tances good men; but when 1 heard. them llc our 
neighbaur John 4 a great man, I could not 
help aſking what diſcovery he had made in arts or 
ſcience, or what eminent ſervice he had rendered his 
country? I was told, in return, that within theſe 
few years he had realized a plumb; This phraſe was 
alſo new to me; and I wiſhed to have known ſome- 
thing about the nature of ſuch realization. Chuſiag, 
however, to aſk- but one gueſtion at a time, I ſaid 
nothing ; and ſoon learned, that, whatever ſervices 
Mr. Sraytape might do his country, he had hitherto 
made no great diſcovery in arts or ſciences, 

{ confeſs, indeed, that at one time I fancied they 

might have ſome little notion of books; and when I 
neard them ſpeak about znderwriters, I thought it 
wight perhaps be ſome ludicrous term for the minor 
DOets, | SAS. 
So, when they ſpoke about policies, I fancied they 
were uſing the Scotch word for improvements in gar- 
deniung; and venturing to ſay ſomething in favour of 
clumps ; ©* Clumps,” Git a gentleman, who is a fre- 
quent viſitor at our houſe, ** ſhe is to be laden with 
Norway fir.” I found they were ſpeaking about 
che good ſhip Rebecca. Yo ©, 

A grave looking man, who ſat near me one day at 
dinner, ſaid a good deal about the Vall, and of 
events that Mould have happened before and after 
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the fall. As he alſo ſpoke about Providence, and 
Salem, and Ebenezer; and as great deference was 

ſhewn to every thing that he ſaid, and being, as I 

told you, a grave-Jooking man in a black coat, I 

was not ſure but he 'might be ſome learned theolo- 
10 gian; and imagined he was ſpeaking about Oriental 
1 Antiquities, and the all of Adam. But I was ſoon 
U undeceived, The gentleman had lived for ſome 
1 time in Virginia; by Previdence he meant the town 
* of that name in Rede- Iand; and by the all, he 
ö 


meant, not the Yall of our firſt parents, for concern- 
8 ing them he had not the leaſt idea, but, as ] ſup- 
1 poſe, the fall of the leaf; ſor the word is uſed, it 
Ml. ſeems, in the American diale, for autumn. 

In this fituation, Sir, what ſhall I do? By my 
boaſted education, J have only unlearned the lan- 
guage and loſt the manners of that ſociety in which I 
am to live — If you can put me on any method of 
bringing my friends up to me, or of letting myſelf 
down to them, you will much oblige, 


Your's, &c. 


MARY MUSLIN. 


To the AuTHoR of the Mirko. 


S1R, 


A S you are very ſucceſsful in delineating the man- 

ners of modern times, it might add, perhaps, to the 

4 effect of your pictures, if you ſometimes gave a view 

1 of former manners. The contraſt would be agree- 

550 able; and, if I may uſe the expreſſion, would give a 

1 certain re/zef to your own delineations, J offer _ . 
ma 
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{mall ſketch of an incident, ſuppoſed to have hap- 
pened in the times of our forefathers. I flatter my- 
ſelf you have no objection to it en account of its 
being in verſe. It is merely an outline; yet, I hope, 
it is ſo marked, as that concomitant circumſtances, 
though not expreſſed, may readily be conceived. 


MONTANUS. 


The MARRIAGE of EVAL. 


J. 


Loud from Jux A's rocky ſhore, 

Heard ye the tumultuous roar f— 

Sudden from the bridal feaſt, 

By impetuous ire poſſeſs'd, 

Fury flaſhing in their eyes, 

Kinſmen againſt kinſmen riſe : 

And iſſuing to the fatal held, 

Bend the bow, the falchion wield, — 

From her eyry, with diſmay, 

The tow'ring eagle ſoars away. | 

The wild-deer from their cloſe retreat, 
Start with terror and amaze, 
Down on the furious conflict gaze, | 

Then to deep foreſts bend their nimble feer. 


1 


Ah ! that reckleſs ſpeech ſhould fire 
Kinſmen with inhuman ire 
Goaded by vindictive rage 

Lo! the martial clans engage. 

Now the feather'd arrows fing ; 

Now the boſly targets ring. 

With rav'ning ſwords the ſudden foes, 
Now in fierce encounter cloſe, 

Lo! the blade horrific gleams ; 

And now the purple torrent ſtreams :; 
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The torrent ſtreams from Eval's fide, 
 Tinging with his flowing gore 
The white foam on the ſea beat ſhore.— 
Ah! who will ſuccour his afflited bride ? 


III. 


Lo! ſhe flies with headlong ſpeed ; 

* „ Bloody, bloody was the deed ;” 

1 Wild with piteous wail, ſhe cries, 

þ Treftes torn and ſtreaming eyes; 

U « Lift, O! gently lift his head: 

10 «« Lay him on the bridal bed; 

It My kinſmen !—cruel kinſmen ye! 

«« 'Theſe your kindlieſt deeds to me !— 

«« Yes, the clay-cold bed prepare, 

The willing bride and bridegroom! there 
Will tarry ; will for ever dwell, o—— 

% Now, inhuman men, depart ; 

«« Go, triumph in my broken heart. 
She ſaid, ſhe ſigh'd, a breathleſs corſe ſhe fell. 


* . - 
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No o9. | TuesDarY, April 11, 1780. 
To the Aur HoR of the Mix Rox. 


Sin, 


Pee. correſpondent K. B. has well deſcribed the 
calamitous condition of a private tutor, without mo- 
ney or friends. Perhaps it will afford him ſome con- 
ſoſation, to hear of one who needleſsly entangled 
himſelf in difficulties of fa like nature. a 

My father bred me to the ſtudy of letters, and, at 
his death, left me in poſſeſſion of a fortune, not ſuffi 
cient to check my induſtry in: the purſuit of know- 
ledge, but more than ſufficient to fecure me from ſer- 
vile dependence, e e end 

Through the intereſt of his friends, I obtained an 
honourable and lucrative office; but there were cer- 
tain arrangements to be made, which delayed my ad- 
miſſion to it for a twelvemonth. While I was conſi- 
dering in what way I might deſt fill up this interval 
of life, an acquaintance of mine requeſted, as a par- 
ticular favour, that I would beſtow the year which I 
could call mine, in reading with the only ſon of the 
rich Mr. Flint, The conditions offered were uncom - 
monly advantageous, and ſuch as indeed flattered the 
vanity of a young man. 

For underſtanding my ſtory, it is fit that you ſhould 
be informed of the characters of that family into which 
I was received with ſo many marks of favour and 
diſtinction. 

Rowland Flint, Eſq; was born of poor but honeſt 
parents; they made a hard ſhift to have him inſtroct- 
ed in reading, and even in writing and arithmetic, 

and 
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and then they left him to find his way through the 
world as he beſt could, The young man, like a 
philoſopher, carried about with him all that was tru- 
ly his own, his quill and his ink-holder ; he attached 
himſelf to one of the ſubordinate departments of the 
law, in which his drudgery was great and his profits 
ſcanty. After having toiled for many years in this 
humble, contented, and happy vocation, he was ſud. 
denly raiſed to opulence by the death of an uncle. 

This uncle went abroad at a very early period of 
life, with the fixed reſolution of acquiring a compe- 
tency, and then of enjoying it at home. But Hat 
competency, Which filled up the meaſure of the ambiti- 
on of a bare Scotch lad, proved far ſhort of the de- 
fares of an eminent foreign merchant. He imper- 
ceptibly became in eaſy circumſtances, well in 
«« the world, of great credit, a man to be relied on, 
« and-to be adviſed with, and even one ſuperior to 
« all ſhocks, calls, and runs. 

While engaged in making his fortune, he thought 
it needleſs to enquire after his poor relations, whom 
he could not affiit; and, after he had made his for- 
tune, he thought it equally needleſs, as he was to 
ſee them fo ſoon in Scotland. Yet a multitude of 
unforeſeen obſtacles retarded his return : ſome new 
mortgage was to be ſettled, ſome company-concerns 
to be wound up, or ſome bottomry-accompt to he 
adjuſted; and thus year glided along after year, till 
at length death ſurpriſed him. at the age of threeſcore 
and ten. | | 

Buſied in making money, he had never beſtowed a 
thought on providing an heir to it: that he left to the 
impartial determination of the laws of his country; 
and. dying inteſtate, he was ſucceeded by his nephew 
Rowland Flint. | 

This gentleman, on his becoming rich, diſcovered 
himſelf to be eminently ſkilled in the ſcience of law, 
the ſtudy, as he boaſted, of his earlier years ;. and 
this knowledge engaged him in three or four law- 
ſuits, which the court uniformly determined againſt 
him with coſts, n 

ut 
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But of every other ſcience he honeſtly avowed his 
want of knowledge; and he did not even pretend to 
underſtand 3 or politics; but he had a mighty 
veneration for literature, and its profeſſors, and he 
was reſolved to make his fon a great ſcholar, although 
it ſhould land him in ten thouſand pounds ſterling. | 

My pupil is in his fifteenth year. They had taken 
him from ſchool before it was diſcovered that his pro- 
ficiency in literature did not qualify him for college; 
and it became my taſk to bring him forward, that is, 
to teach him what he ought to have known already. 

The youth is of a docile diſpoſition, and of mode- 
rate talents; his memory good, and his application 
ſuch as is generally to be found among thoſe who, 
having no particular incentives to ſtudy, perform 
their taſks merely as taſks, | 

I have little to ſay concerning his mother: her 
mind was wholly abſorbed in ho contemplation of 
her huſband's riches, and in the care of her ſon's 
health and her own. Baron Bielfeld, an eminent 
German author, obſerves, that, in our iſland, there 
is a diſeaſe called le catch-cold, of which the natives 
are exceedingly apprehenſive, Mrs. Flint lived under 
the — «th. of that diſeaſe, 

Being thus rendered incapabie of the active duties 
of houſe-keeping, ſhe committed them to her brother, 
Captain — deny who, as he was wont to ſay, 
could bear a hand at any thing.” But his chief 
excellence lay in the conduct of the ſtew-pan and the 
nation, He had long commanded a veſſel in the 
Baltic trade; and it having been once employed as a 
tranſport in the ſervice of government, he affected to 
wear a cockade, and wiſhed to have it underſtood 
that he belonged to the navy. The captain had dealt 
occaſionally in borough- politics, belonged to ſeveral 
reſpectable clubs in London, and was one of the 
original members of the Robin-Hood ſociety. 

The laſt of the family that 1 ſhall mention is Miſs 
Juliana Winterbottom, a maiden ſiſter of Mrs. Flint. 
Her original name was Judith; but, when ſhe arrived 
at the years of diſcretion, ſhe changed it to Juliana, 
as being more genteel. | 

Many 
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Many years ago, Lady was adviſed to paſs 
a winter at Nice, for the recovery of her health, worn 
out by the vigils and diſſipation of a London winter; 
and ſhe eaſily prevailed on Miſs Juliana to go as her 
companion, The heat of the climate, and the cold 
blaſts from the Alps, ſoon completed what the cor- 
rupted air of good company, and the damps from the 
Thames, had begun, and Lady —— lived not to 
re. fte her Britiſh phyſicians, 

Miſs Juliana, on her return home, paſſed by the 

caſtle of Fernay, and got a peep of M. de Voltaire, 
in his furred cap and night-gown. At Parts, ſhe 
chanced to be in company with Count Bufox, for 
half an hour; and ſhe aQually purchaſed a volume 
of mulic written by the great Reuſſeau himſelf. Have 
ing thus become acquainted with the foreign 4terati, 
ſhe commenced a ſort of liter ata in her own perſon, 
She frequently advances thoſe opinions in hiſtory, 
morals, and phyſics, which, as ſhe imagines, are to 
be found in the writings of the French philoſophers. 
But, whether thraugh the habits of education, or 
rough conſcious ignorance, it muſt be confeſſed, 
that ſhe dogmatizes with difidence, and is à very 
ſtammerer in infidelity. 
. Having ſeen Paris, and having picked up a good 
many French words in the courſe of her travels, ſhe 
thinks that ſhe is authoriſed, and, in ſume ſort, 
obliged to fpeak French. Nothing can be more 
groteſque than her travelled language. When ſhe 
left Scotland, her ſpeech,” to uſe a phraſe of Lord 
Bacon, was in the full dialect of her nation.” At 
Nice the converſed with Englith and Iriſh ; and, by 
imitating the Janguage of each, the has, in her pro- 
nunciation, completed the union of the three king- 
doms. But Rill her own country-language predomi- 
nates; for, during ber reſidence abroad, ſhe had an 
opportunity of preſerving, and even of improving it, 
by daily conferences with the houſe-maid, who was 
born and educated in the county of H. 

In pronouncing French, ſhe blends the tone of all 
thoſe dialects: and her phraſeology is as ſingvlar as 
her pronunciation; for ſne faithſully trayſlates _ 

wor 
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word from her own mother - tongue. An example of 
this preſents itſelf, which I ſhall never forget. One 
day, addreſſing her diſcourſe to me, ſhe ſaid, Fe 
„ doute pas * Vous avex peruse les ouvranges de 
*« Mong/eer le Counte de Bouffon.; pe un charmang 
% creature! il met philoſophes et divins par les oreilles.” 
That is, I doubt not that you have read the works 
of Count Buffon ; what a charming creature ! he 
„ ſets philoſophers and divines by the ears.” I 
anſwered her, that I had never read the works of that 
renowned author, but that I had read the Principia 
of Sir Jaac Newton, ©* Why, indeed,” replied he, 
«« Sir //aac may have been a man of better principles, 
«4 but a/heurement, the"throries of the Count are wit- 
% ere 8 N r 
It is a happy circumftance' that Miſs Winterbottom, 
did not make the grand tour. Had ſhe viſited Italy, 
ſhe would have proved as great an adept in ſtatuary 
and in painting, as ſhe is at preſent in philoſophy. 
But Mits H/interbottom cannot, in confcience, talk of 
her having viſited Italy, -while her travels were Jimit- 
ed to the ers of Piedmont. | at -b=; 
I never heard her mention Italy but once, and 
then ſhe got no great encouragement to proceed in 
her remarks. At dinner fhe ſaid, © I remember 
„that, in Italy, they have ſomething very like our 


** veal, which they call virello.“ ** Well, Siſter 


Tuddy,” cried Captain Hinterbottom, and why 
mould they not? for if vitello means weal in their 


Lunge, what elſe would you have the poor devils 


% call it?“ | | 

It was reſolved to poſtpone my leſſons for a while, 
that,“ as Mr. Flint expreſſed it “I might come 
to know the ways of the houſe firſt.“ 

Miſs Juliana conſtantly teaſed me with 282 
about my plan for her nephew's education. To pu- 


zle her a little I ſaid, that, ſome weeks hence, I 
propoſed to teach him to make nonſenſe verſes. 
Miſericorde, cried ſhe, ** nonjenje werſes ! Is 
that part of the etiquaitte ?” 

Let the boy alone,” added Captain Winterbot- 


tem, ©* when he is old enough to be in love, he will 
% make 
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«« make non/enſt werſes, I war'nt you, without any 
„help of yours; ay, although it ſhould be on 
1% Mamma's dairy-maid.” Mr. Flint laughed loud, 
and Mrs. Flint ſaid gently, ** Oh fy, brother!“ 

Perceiving that, on this encouragement, the Cap- 
tain was about to be more witty, L recalled the con- 
verſation to nonſenſe. verſes, endeavoured to explain 
their nature, and obſerved, that their main uſe was 
to inſtruct one in the quantity of ſyllables. 

«« Quantity of ſyllables,” exclaimed the Captain, 


there is modern education for you! Boy: have 


their heads lumbered with great quantities of Latin 
* ſyllables and words, when they ſhould be taught 
to underſtand hingt, to ſpeak their own language 
*« rough and round, and ſo cat a figure in parliament, 
I remember Will. Fiizdriver; but he is gone! 
«« Honeſt Will. knew no tongue except a little of 
«« his own, and yet he would talk to you for an 
„hour, and ycu would have thought that he had 
« ſcarcely entered on the ſubject at all. He never 
„ valued any of your outlandiſh /ingos, not he!“ 

I ſaid, that, if my pupil were of an age to go into 
parliament, I ſhould be apt to adviſe him to follow 
the precepts of Pythagoras, and be ſilent for ſeven 
years. ** He mult have been a ſure card, that Mr, 
«© Pytbagoras,” obſerved the Captain, “and I do 
% ſuppole that he Jived up to his own precepts ; for 
«« I never heard of any ſpeaker of that name; no, 
« not even in committees. People, to be ſure, may 
„ hold their tongues, and bave a ſlice of the great 
«« pudding; but-zhis is not a time for your dumb 
* ſenators, No, we muſt have bold well-ſpoken 
«« men, to tell poor Britannia that ſhe is beggared, 
« and bleeding, and expiring, ay, and dead too, 
«« for aught that ſome folks care.” He rounded this 
pathetic period with one of his beſt oaths. 

„Were all men to make ſpeeches,” ſaid I,“ what 
„time would there be left for doing buſineſs?” 
*« Buſineſs,” cried the Captain, “is not oratory 
«© buſineſs? and why cannot they ſet to it avatch and 
« avaich, as we do at ſea ?”? | 


Mrs, 
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Mrs, Flint expreſſed her hope, that I would not 
load her poor boy's memory, by making him get a 
deal by heart. 

« When I firſt got the multiplication-table by 
„ heart,” ſaid Mr. Flint, who generally falls in the 
rear of converſation, * it was a plaguy troubleſome 
„job; but now that I am maſter of it, I don't per- 
e ceive that it loads my memory at all.” 

„Learned men have remarked,” ſaid Miſs Ju- 
liaxa, ** that it is not the getting by heart that is 
« cenſurable, but the getting by rote, as one does 
« one's catechiſm.“ 

« There ſhe goes, the travelled lady,” cried the 
Captain; * ſhe muſt always have a fling at her 
catechiſm.“ 

« Mr. Winterbottom,” replied Miſs Juliana, with 
exceeding dignity, “ you wrong me much. I am 
«« ſure that 1 ſhould be the laſt woman alive to ſay 
«© any thing, eſpecially in mixed companies, to the 
«« diſparagement of the religion of the ſtate, which 
„ I have always conſidered as the great /yerg [lien] 
© of ſociety.” 

„% You have always conſidered religion as great 
% Hing; and Who taught you that, ſiſter 7uddy ? 
your godfathers and your godmothers ! No, ſure.” 

Here I was laid under the neceſſity of interpoſing. 
and of aſſuring Captain Minterbottom, that he miſtook 
his filter, and that ſhe had inadvertently uſed a 
French word to expreſs her own idea, that religion 
«© was the great tie of ſociety.” Perhaps I prevari- 
cated a little in my office of interpreter. 

«© Well, well,” ſaid the Captain, “ if her tongue 
© was tied, ſociety would be no loſer.” 

To divert the ſtorm which ſeemed gathering, I 
ſpoke of my purpoſe to explain the tenth ſatire of 
Juvenal, a poem, ſor method, compoſition, and 
animated language, univerſally admired, 

What does that Juvenal write about?“ faid 
Miſs Juliana; I am not acquainted with his works: 
„Was he a member of the French academy? — 
Perhaps,“ replied I, ſmiling, © he would be no 

«« favgurite 
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favourite with you, Miſs Juliana ;, he has been 
very ſevere upon the Roman ladies.“ | 

Ay, they were Papiſts, ſaid Captain Wizter- 
bottom, and they are all wh——,” Give me 
* leave to tell you, cried Miſs Juliana, in a higher 
key, when I was abroad, I had the honour of 
being known to ſeveral ladies of the Roman perſua- 
ſion, and they were perſons of the ſtricteſt virtue.“ 

] ſuppoſe you aſked them whether they were 
« wh „and they ſaid they were not. Poor ſiſter 
% Tuddy! it is true, I never was in the gallies at 
** Nice, as you have been; but have touched at 
** Marſeilles, and have laid cloſe off the mole of 
*© Genoa, and that is farther than ever you travelled ; 
and I fay they are all wh 

How this wonderful wr HP would have ended, 
I know not; but happily we were called to coffee, 
which ſeparated the combatants. 

I was now pretty well acquainted with the ways of 
2 houſe, in which 1gnorance, ſelf.conceit, and illi- 
berality of ſentiment and manners; had fixed their 
reſidence, It was agreed, that, on the Monday _ 
lowing, I ſhould begin my leſſons. Appearances, I 
muſt acknowledge, were not very Keen. My pu- 
pil had been generally preſent at the converſations of 
which I have given you a ſpecimen, and, indeed, they 
were not ſuch as could either enlarge his mind, or 
improve his underſtanding. I flattered myſelf, how- 
erer, that he would be left to proſecute his ſtudies 
under my direction, and that every new acquiſition 
in knowledge would increaſe his love for letters. 

In what way our ſtudies were conducted, will beſt 
appear from a faithful journal of the progreſs which 
we made during the firſt week. But of this hereafter. 


Meanwhile I am, Sir, &c. 
HYPODIDASCALUS, 


To the AuTHor of the MIRROR. 


Now ſend you a faithful narrative of the progrefs 
our ſtudies in Mr. Flint's family, from Monday 
morning to Saturday at bed-time, carefully diſtin- 
guiſhing the proficiency made in each day. 


Mrs. Flint had previouſly informed me, that her 
ſon's conſtitution did not agree with much ſtudy be- 
fore breakfaſt, and that, Fwhenever he read on an 
empty ſtomach,” he was apt to be diſturbed with un- 
ealy yawnings; we therefore reſolved that he ſhould 
have a ſhort leſſon only at eight in the morning. 

After waiting in the parlour till within a quarter of 
nine, I learned from s. Flint, that her (on had 
been obſerved to turn Mynifelf twice or thrice during 
the night, and that he ſeemed to be threatened with 
a ſort of fufing and wwhec/ang : and that, by way of 
prevention, ſhe judged it beſt to give him a little 
ſenna, and confine him to his chamber for a few 
hours; but that, in the evening, we might proſecute 
our ſtudies without further interruption, 

Accorui:tiy, at lie, my pupil and I prepared to 
read the tenta lacie of Jagenal. After having ex- 
plained to hm the gencral ſcope and method of the 
ſatiriſt, I began, 


Omnibas in lerris gue ſunt a Gadibus uſque, 


Auroram et G engem. 
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At that moment I heard a gentle tap at the door, 
and then entered Miſs Juliana and her ſiſter, with 
Mr. Flint and the Captain, a little behind, and 
walking on tiptoe. *©* You muſt pardon our femelle 
« curiofite,” (aid Miſs Juliana, wie come to ſee 
«© Temmy take his firſt leſſon from you. What have 
«« you got here? I fancy, from my knowledge of 
* French, that I could pick out the meaning of 
«« ſome part of it. Oh! I underſtand ; there is au- 
** roram, does not that mean, break of day? 


*& Due Paurore 
© Nous trouve encore. 


At that moment I heard a gentle tap at the door, 
and then entered Miſs Jlianna and her ſiſter, with 
Mr. Flint and the Captain, a little behind, and 
walking on tiptoe. You muſt pardon our femelle 
«© eurio/hte,,”” ſaid Miſs Juliana, ** we come to ſee 
% Femmy take his firſt leſſon from you. What have 
you got here? 1 fancy, from my knowledge of 
French, that 1 could pick out the meaning of 
„ ſome part of it. Oh! I underſtand ; here is au- 
reram, does not that mean, break of day? 


„ Due Paurore 
«© Nous trouve encore. 


] learned it in a French Chan/ong a boar,” © What 
© is that boar eng? demanded Captain Winter- 
bottom, is it a hunting one?” © Oh fy, no,” 
ſaid Miſs Juliana, it is a drinking ſong.” “ And 
c av/0 taught you Crinking ſongs, lifter Juday, did 
«© you learn them from your outlandiſh ladies of 
«« honour?” A tremendous aſſault on the knocker 
announced the approach of a perſon of quality, — 
„The Counteſs of —— .“ On this joyful news 
the ladies hurried to the drawing-room. 

Mrs. Flint preſently returned. I muſt make an 
«« apclogy,” faid ſhe, * for thus interrvpting the 
«© courſe of my ſon's ſtudies; but the Ccunteſs has 


„ made a flying viſit to tell me, that there is a meet- 
« ing 
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« ing of young people at her houſe this evening, 
«« and that there will be a dance and a little ſupper, 


„and ſhe infiſts to have Jemmy of the party; but L 


*« would not engage for any thing, without aſking 
„your leave, as you have the whole charge of his 
education. There will be many rich folks, and 
«« many fine folks; and there will be Miſs Punai/e, 
« the great heireſs ; ſhe has a vaſt improveable eltate, 
© hard by the borough of un, and who can tell ?” 
— The good woman was buly in weaving the web of 
ſaturities, when I reminded her that her ſon had taken 
medicine that morning, and that, poſſibly, he might 
catch cold. At another time, the mention of catch 
cold would have awakened all her feelings; but, at 
preſent, Mrs. Flint was elevated above the region of 
alarms, ** Never fear,” ſaid ſne, we are going 
to a cloſe warm houſe, without a breath of air it. 
Come away, Jenny, and put on a pair of white 
„ filk ſtockings as faſt as you can; the Counteſs 
“% waits us.“ | 


TUESD AK. 


My pupil had been kept out of bed ſo much be- 
yond his uſual hour, that he did not make his ap- 


pearance till after breakfaſt. Cheer up, my boy,” 


cried Mrs. Flint, “ you look as if you had been 
dreaming all night of your partner Miſs Panai/e - 
come, let us take an airing, and refreſh ourſelves 
after the fatigues of the ball. Theſe late ſittings 
don't anſwer with my old bones. You ſee, Mr. 
„that I have been as good as my word, 
and that Jemmy, poor man, has caught no cold. 
You ſhall go along with us on our airing ; there is 
room for you in Mr. Flint's carriage and fix, and 
you may talk over your leſſons by the way ; for 
vou will find the carriage quite eaſy.” Nothing 
indeed could be more admirably calculated to elude 
every jolt; and there wanted only ſolitude and inde- 


pendence to make it reſemble a down bed. We 
Vol. II. L «« muſt, 


cc 
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** muſt, firſt of all ſhut out the common enemy, the 
* ealt wind,” ſaid Mrs. Flint, pulling up the glaſſes, 
The weather was warm, and Mrs, Flint grew eloquent 
on the fund of knowledge ſhe had acquired the night 
before. She gave me /e catalogue — charater of the 
company : the dwelt moſt on her ſon's looks ſand 
dancing. * A gentleman at the Counteſs's, who ſaid 
** he was lately come from Paris, told me, Jemmy was 
© vaſtly like the Count de Provence, the King of France's 
brother, particularly in the inuet but remember, 
Jemump, that to be a great ſcuolar is a much finer 
* thing than to be a great dancer. I am ſure, Mr. 
1 , that my boy will profit by your inſtructions: 
* he' has a charming memory, and he will take in his 
learning as faſt as you can give it him; and I am 
* ſure that is ſaying a great deal; for, from all that 
« I can diſcover, Mr. Flint could not have beſtowed 
* his money better.”——She was going on; but, 
alas! flattery vibrated on my ear: we had got 
above pine-apple heat, and I became ſick and op- 
preſſed. I aſked leave to get out, and walk home, 
as I felt myſelf not well. Oh, to be ſure,” ſaid 
ſhe : „I have known people fick in carriages for 
„% want of practice; don't be alarmed, Mr. 
but here, Jemmy, do you wrap this handkerchief 
© about your neck, before the coach-door is opened.” 

I walked home in great ſpirits, animated by every 
gale around me; and I forgot, for a while, that ! 
was not my own maſter, 

In the evening, my pupil came to me dreſſed out 
and powdered ; ** Mamma,” ſaid he ſheepiſhly, 
© bas made me engage to drink tea with Miſs Punai/e, 
* my laſt night's partner, I don't much like her 
neither; for ſhe is pitted with the ſmall-pox, has 
* a yellow ſkin, and a bleared eye; and, beſides, 
© ſhe dances out of time.—There was a Miſs with 
e black hair”—Not inclining to become his confident, 
I ſaid, © Maſter Flint, all engagements that can be 
„kept with honour, muff he kept; and, therefore, 
* you mf go.” © Nay,” ſaid he, there is not — 
4 21ſt in the matter; for, I believe, the Miſs wit 


© the black hair lives with their Miſs Punaiſe, , Hoy” 
4 ever, 
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ever, I can do a double taſk to-morrow ; and my 
„ aunt is wont to ſay, that a young man ought not 
„ to be always at his books.” He ſeemed to have 
treaſured up this precious apophthegm in his memory. 


WEDNESDAY, 


My pupil was punQual to his hour. But we had 
hardly ſeated ourſelves, when Captain Winterbottom 
arrived. No leſſons to-day,” roared he; This is 
« »y lady's wedding-dny, and therefore wwe keep holiday, 
„and come for to be merry. Why, you young dog, if 


ait had not been for this day, you would either have 


* not been at all, or have been a baſtard.” It was 
indeed a day of feſtivity and riot. 


THURSDAY. 


All the ſervants having dutifully got drunk over 
night, my pupil was not called, and ſo he overſlept 
himſelf. He came down to the parlour about eleven, 
and wereſumed the fatal firft line of thetenth fatire of 
ſuvenal. The French maſter is here,” ſaid a ſervant. 
{ begged that he might return a about an hour; but 
I ſoon learned that that was impoſſible, without de- 
ranging the ſyſtem of education in all parts of the 
city. © It is no great matter for an hour,” ſaid Miſs 
Juliana, you have a/wways my nephew at your com- 
mand; but poor Signor Bergameſco is much hurried, 
** and his time is not his awn,” Signor Een, 
cried I, © is your French maſter an Italian?“ © Yes,” 
ſaid ſhe, © of a noble family in the dominions of the 
„Dag of Venice, but a younger brother, with a ſmall 
** patrrmony, which he unfortunately conſumed en 
** travaillant par Europe. It was a fancy of my own; 
I thought that, after the Signor had taught my 
nephew French, he might teach him Italian alfo ; 
for you know that it is a great loſs to change pre- 
** ceptors, and that young men who have not ſeen 
** much of the world are ſhy with ſtrangers.” 

The taſk impoſed on my pupil by F. Bergameſco, 
occupied all his leiſure till dinner-time ; but I 
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thought that I ſhould have the abſolute command of 


the evening, 


in 
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was beginning to read, Omnibus 

terris, when a ſervant ſaid, © Here is the 
French maſter. ©** What,” cried I, “can F. Ber- 
gameſco, who is ſo much hurried, afford to give 
two leſſons in one day to the ſame ſcholar ?” 
It is another French maſter whom they have got 


for me,” ſaid my pupil. I applied to Miſs 


Juliana for the explanation of this phenomenon. 


It was none of my adviling,” ſaid ſhe; “ but 
my brother knew Mr. O'Callachan, when lin- 
guiſt to commodore Firebrace, and he wwifhed to 
throw a good job inthe poor felloxw's 2vay ; theſe were 
his very words; and ſo Mr. O'Callachan came to 
employed: but, indeed, after recolleQion, I 
thought it would anſwer well enough, as both 
maſters taught by the ſame grammar, and both of 


them read Telemac.” 
1 he linguiſt of Commodore Firebrace had juſt taken 


his leave, when a ſmart young fellow burſt into the 
room, with an air of much hurry and importance. 


*cc 


cc 


What,” cried I, © zrwre French maſters ?” „Don't 
be alarmed,” ſaid Mrs. Flint, who accompanied 


him; © it is only the, Friſeur, who comes to put up 


(0 
cc 
6c 


my boy's hair in papers. Pray don't aſk me hy, 
for it 1s a great ſecret ; but you ſhall know it all 
to-morrow,” 


TRIDAY. 


% You muſt know,” ſaid Mrs. Flint at breakſaſt, 
that I am aſſured that Jemmy is very like the Count 
de Provence, the King of France's own brother. 
Now emmy is ee. ſor his picture to Martin; 
ard I thought it would be right to get the friſeur, 
whom you ſaw laſt night [he is juſt arrived from 


Paris], to dreſs his hair like the Count de Provence, 


that Mr. Murtin might make the reſemblance more 


complete. Jemm has been under his hands ſince ſeven 


o'clock, — Oh, here he comes!” *©* Is it not charm- 
ang?“ exclaimed Miſs 7ul:ana. I wiſh Miſs 


* Funaiſe ſaw you,” added the happy mother. M 


pupil, 


— cs ——-  , 
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pupil, loſt in the labyrinth of croſs curls, ſeemed 
to look about for himſelf. © What a powdered ſheep's 
* head have we got here?“ cried Captain Winter- 
Bottom. —We all went to Mr. Martin's to aſſiſt him 
in drawing Femmy's picture. On our return, Mrs. 
Flint diſcovered that her ſon had got an inflamma- 
tion in his right eye, by looking ſtedfaſtly on the 
painter. She ordered a poultice of bread and milk, 
and put him to bed; ſo there was no more talk: of 
'** Onnibus in terris” for that evening. 


SAU 


My pupil came down to breakfaſt in a complete 
ſuit of black, with weepers, and a long mourning- 
cravat, The Count de Provence's curls were all de- 
moliſhed, and there remained not a veſtige of pow- 
der on his hair.“ Bleſs me,” cried I, © what is the 
* matter £? Oh, nothing,” ſaid Mrs. Flint, a 
relation of mine is to be interred at twelve, and 
" emmy has got a burial-letter, We ought to ac- 
knowledge our friends on ſuch melancholy occa- 
«* fions, I mean to ſend Jemmy with the coach and 
* fix, It will teach him how to bebave himſelf in 
„ public places.” 

At dinner, my pupil expreſſed a vehement defire to 
go to the play, There is to be Harlequin Highlan- 
** der, and the blowing up of the St. Domingo man of 
* war,” ſaid he ; © it will be vaſtly comical and cu- 
* rious.” © Why, Temmy,” ſaid Mrs. Flint, © fince 
* this is Saturday, I ſuppoſe your tutor will have no 
* objeQion; but be ſure to put on your great coat, 

and to take a chair in coming home.“ | thought,” 
ſaid I, “that we might have made ſome progreſs at 
* our books this evening.” © Books on Saturday 
* afternoon,” cried the whole company, “it was ne- 
ver heard of.” I yielded to conviction; for, in- 
deed, it wonld have been very unreaſonable to expect, 
that he who had ſpent the whole week in idleneſs, 
mould . to apply himſelf to his ſtudies on the 
evening of Saturday. 
| I am, Sir, &c. | 
s HYPODIDASCALUS. 
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Ne gg, 'Tutspay, April 18, 1780, 


Juwat, aut impellit ad iram, 
Aut ad humum, marore gravi, deducit et angit. 
Hom, 


1313 like every thing elſe, is ſubjed to the 
prejudices of our education, or of our country. Nati- 
onal prejudice, indeed, is, of all deviations from juſ- 
tice, the moſt common, and the moſt allowable; it is 
a near, though perhaps an illegitimate, relation of 
that patriotiſm, which has been ranked among the 
firſt virtues of characters the moſt eminent and illuſ- 
trious. To authors, however, of a rank ſo elevated 
as to aſpire to univerſal fame, the partiality of their 
countrymen has been ſometimes prejudicial ; in pro- 
portion as they have unreaſonably applauded, the 
critics of other countries, from a very common ſort 
of feeling, have unreaſonably cenſured ; and there 
are few great writers, whom prejudice on either fide 
may not, from a partial view of their works, find 
ſome ground for eſtimating at a rate much above or 
much below the ſtandard of juſtice. | 
No author, perhaps, ever exiſtęd, of whom opinion 
has been ſo various as Shakeſpeare, Endowed with all 
the ſublimity, and ſubject to all the irregularities 
of genius, his advocates have room for unbounded 
. and their opponents for frequent blame. His 
departure ffom all the common rules which eriticiſm, 
ſomewhat arbitrarily, perhaps, has impoſed, leaves 
no legal code by which the deciſion can be regulated; 
and, in the feelings of different readers, the ſame 
paſſage may appear ſimple or mean, natural or pre- 
poſterous, may excite admiration, or create diſguſt. 
But it is not, I apprehend, from particular paſſages 
or incidents that Seen 15 to be judged. any 
is 
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his admirers frequently contend for beauty in the moſt 
diſtorted of the former, and probability in the moſt 
unaccountable of the latter; yet it muſt be owned, 
that, in both, there are often groſs defects, which 
criticiſm cannot juſtify, though the ſituation of the 
poet, and the times in which he wrote, may eafily 
excuſe. But we are to look ſor the ſuperiority of 
Shakeſpeare in the aſtoniſhing and alioſt ſupernatural 
powers of his invention, bis abſolute command over 
the paſſions, and his wonderſul knowledge of Nature. 
Of the ſtructure of his forties, or the probability of 
his incidents, he is frequently careleſs; theſe he took, 
at random, from the legendary tale, or the extrava- 
gant romance; but his intimate acquaintance with 
the human mind ſeldom or never ſorſakes him, and, 
amidſt the moſt ſantaſtie and improbable ſituations, 
the perſons of his drama ſpeak in the language of 
mne heart, and in the ſtyle of their characters. | 
Of all the characters of Shakeſpeare, that of Ham- 
let has been generally thought the moſt difficult to be 
reduced to any fixed or ſettled principle, With the 
ſtrongeſt purpoſes of revenge he is irreſolute and in- 


'Y 


active; amidit the gloom of the deepeſt melancholy, 


he is gay and jocular; and, while he is deſcribed as 
2 paſhonate lover, he ſeems indifferent about the ob- 
ject of his affections. It may be worth while to en- 
quire whether any leading idea can be found, upon 
which theſe apparent contradictions may be recon- 
ciled, and a character ſo pleaſing in the cloſet, and 
lo much applauded on the ſtage, rendered as unambi- 
guous In the general as it is ſtriking in detail, I will 
venture to lay before my readers ſome obſervations 
on this ſuhject, though with the diſffidence due to a 
queſtion of which the public has doubted, and much 
ater criics have already written. 

The baſis of Hamler's character ſeems to be an ex- 
treme ſenſibility of mind, apt to be ſtrongly impreſſed 
by its fituation, and overpowered by the feelings 
winch that ſitnation excites, Naturally of the moſt 
virtuous and moſt amiable diſpoſitions, the circum- 


Rances in which he was placed unhinged thoſe prin- 
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ciples of action, which, in another ſituation, would 
bave delighted mankind, and made himſelf happy. 
That kind of diſtreſs which he ſuffered was, beyond 
all others, calculated to produce this effect. His 
misfortunes were not the misfortunes of accident, 
which, though they may overwhelm at firſt, the mind 
will ſoon call up reflections to alleviate, and hopes to 
cheer ; they were ſuch as reflection yow ſerves to 


Irritate, ſuch as rankle in the ſoul's tendereſt part, 


her ſenſe of virtue, and feelings of natural affection; 
they aroſe from an uncle's villany, a mother's guilt, a 
father's murder !—Yet, amidſt the gloom of melan- 
choly, and the agitation of paſſion, in which his ca- 
lamities involve him, there are occaſional breakings- 
out of a mind, richly endowed by nature, and culti- 
vated by education, We perceive gentleneſs in hts 
demeanour, wit in his converſation, taſte in his amuſe- 
monts, and wiſdom in his reflections. 


That Hamlet's character, thus formed by Nature, 


and thus modelled by ſituation, is often variable and 


uncertain, I am not diſpoſed to deny. I will content 
myſelf with the ſuppoſition, that this is the very 
charaQer which Shakeſpeare meant to allot him. Find- 
ing ſuch a character in real life, of a perſon endowed 


with feelings ſo delicate as to border on weakneſs, 


with ſenſibility too exquiſite to allow of determined 
action, he has placed it where it could be beſt exhi- 
bited, in ſcenes of wonder, of terror, and of indig- 
nation, where its varying . emotions might be moſt 
ſtrongly marked amidſt the workings of imagination, 

and the war of the paſſions, | 
This is the very management of the character by 
which, above all others, we could be intereſted in 
its behalf. Had Shakeſpeare made Hamlet purſue his 
vengeance with a ſteady determined purpoſe, had he 
led him through difficulties ariſing from accidental 
cauſes, and not from the doubts and heſitation of his 
own mind, the anxiety of the ſpectator might have 
been highly raiſed; but it would have been anxiety 
for the event, not for the perſon. As it is, we feel 
not only the virtues, but the weakneſſes of Hamlet, as 
Cur 
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our own ; we ſee a man who, in other circumſtances, 


would have exerciſed all the moral and ſocial virtues, 


one whom Nature had formed to be 


« Th * * and Roſe of the fair State, 
The Glaſs of Faſhion, and the Mold of Form, 
„ h' oblery'd of all Obſervers,” 


placed in a ſituation in which even the amiable qua- 
lities of his mind ſerve but to aggravate his diſtreſs, 
and to perplex his conduct. Our compaſſion for the _ 
firſt, and our anxiety for the latter, are excited in 
the ſtrongeſt manner; and hence ariſes that indeſcri- 
dable charm in Hamlet, which attracts every reader 
and every ſpeQator, which the more perfect charac- 
ters of other tragedies never diſpoſe us to feel. 

The Oreftes of the Greek poet, who at his firſt 
appearance, lays down a plan of vengeance which he 
reſolutely purſues, intereſts us for the accompliſhment 
of his purpoſe; but of him we think only as the inſtru- 
ment of that juſtice which we wiſh to overtake the 
murderers of Agumemnon. We feel with Oreſtes (or 
rather with Sop/ocles, for in ſuch paſſages we always 
hear the poet in his hero), that“ it is fit that ſuch 
„ groſs inſringements of the moral law ſhould be 
puniſhed with death, in order to render wickedneſs 
« leſs frequent ;” but when Horatio exclaims on the 
death of his friend, 


*© Now crack'd a noble heart!“ 


we forget the murder of the King, the villainy of 
Claudius, the guilt of Gertrude; our recolleQion dwells 
only on the memory of that“ beet prince,” the 
delicacy of whoſe feelings a milder planet ſhould have 
ruled, whoſe; gentle virtues ſhould have bloomed 
through a life of felicity and of uſefulneſs. 

Hamlet, from the very opening of the piece, is 
delineated as one under the dominion of melancholy, 
whoſe ſpirits were overhorn by his feelings. Grief for 
is father's death, and diſpleaſure at his mother's 
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marriage, prey on his mind, and he ſeems, with the 
weakneſs natural to ſuch a diſpoſition, to yield to 
their controul, He does not attempt to reſiſt or 
combat theſe impreſſions, but is willing to fly from 
the conteſt, though it were into the grave: 


* Oh! that this too, too ſolid fleſh would melt,” &c. 


Even after his father's ghoſt has informed him of his 
murder, and commiſſioned him to avenge it, we find 
him complaining of that ſituation in which his fate had 
placed him. 


The time is out of joint; oh! curſed ſpight, 
That ever I was born to ſet it right!“ 


And after:yards, in the perplexity of his condition, 
meditating on the expediency of ſuicide, 


* To be, or not to be, that is the queſtion.” 


The account he gives of his own feelings to Nogincrate 
and Guildenſtern, which is evidently ſpoken in earneſt, 
though ſomewhat covered with the miſt of his affected 
diſtraction, is exactly deſcriptive of a mind full of that 
wearineſs of life which is characteriſtic of low ſpirits; 


This goodiy ſrame the earth, ſeems to me a ſteril 
promontory,“ &c. 


And, indeed, he expreſsly delineates his own charac- 
ter as of the kind above-mentioned, when, heſitating 
on the evidence of his uncle's villany, he ſays, 


« The ſpirit that J have ſeen 

„May be the Devil, and the Devil hath power 
*« T*afſume a pleaſing ſhape ; yea, and perhaps 
* Out of my weakneſs and my melancholy 

* Abuſes me to damn me.” 


This doubt of the grounds on which our purpoſe is 
founded, is as often the effect, as the cauſe of irreſo- 
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lution, which firſt heſitates, and then ſeeks out an 
excuſe for its heſitation. 

It may, perhaps, he doing Shakeſpeare no injuſtice 
to ſuppoſe, that he ſometimes began a play, without 
having fixed in his mind, in any determined manner, 
the plan or conduct of his piece. The character of 
ſome principal perſon of the drama might ſtrike his 
imagination ſtrongly in the opening ſcenes; as be 
went on, this character would continue to impreſs 
itſe!f on the conduct as well as the diſcourſe of that 
perſon, and, it is poſſible, might affect the ſituations 
and incidents, eſpecially in thoſe romantic or legen- 
dary ſubjeQs, where hiftory did nat confine him to 
certain unchangeable events. In the ſtory of Auleth, 
the ſon of Horewondil, told by Saxo-Grammaticus, from 
which the tragedy of Hamlet is taken, the young prince, 
who is to revenge the death of his father, murdered 
by his uncle Fengo,. counterſeits madneſs, that he 
may be allowed to remain about the court in ſafety 
and without ſaſpicion. He never forgets his purpoſed 
vengeance, and acts with much more cunning towards 
its accompliſhment than- the Hamlet of Shakeſpeare. 
But Shakeſpeare, wiſhing to elevate the hero of his 
tragedy, and at the ſame time to intereſt the audience 
in his behalf, throws around him, from the beginning. 
the majeſty of melancholy, along with that fort of 
weakneſs and irreſolution which frequently attends it. 
The incident of the G/oft, which is entirely the poet's 
own, and not to he found in the Daniſh legend, not 
only produces the happieſt ſtage- effect, but is alſo of 
the greateſt advantage in unfolding that character 
which is ſtamped on the young prince at the opening 
of the-play, In the communications of ſuch x viſion» 
ary being, there is an uncertain kind of belief, and a 
dark unlimited horror, which are aptly ſuited tg 
diſplay the wavering purpoſe and varied emotions of 
a mind endowed with a delicacy of feeling that often 
thakes its fortitude, with ſenfibility that. overpowers 
us ſtrength. 


Vo 
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Tur view of Hamlet's character, exhibited in my 
laſt Number, may, perhaps, ſerve to explain a diffi- 
culty which has always occurred hoth to the rea- 
der and the ſpectator, on perceiving his madneſs, 
at one time, put on the appearance, not of fiction, 
but of reality; a difficulty by which ſome have 
been induced to ſuppoſe the diſtraction of the prince 
a ftrange unaccountable mixture throughout, of real 
inſanity ard counterfeit diſorder, 

The diſtraction of Hamlet, however, is clearly affect- 
ed through the whole play, always ſubject to the 
controul of his reaſon, and ſubſervient to the accom- 
pliſhment of his deſigns. At the grave of Ophelia, 
indeed, it exhibits ſome temporary marks of a real 
diforder. His mind, ſubje& from Nature to all the 
weakneſs of ſenſibility, agitated by the incidental 
misfortune of Ophelia's death, amidſt the dark and 
permanent impreſſion of his revenge, 1s thrown for a 
while off its poiſe, and in the paroxyſm of the moment, 
breaks forth into that extravagant rhapſody which he 
utters to Laertes. 

Counterſeited madneſs, in a perſon of the character 
I have aſcribed to Hamlet, could not be ſo uniformly 
kept up as not to allow the reigning impreſſions of his 
mind to ſhew themſelves in the midſt of his affected 
extravagance, It turned chiefly on his love to Ophelia, 
which he meant to hold forth as its great ſubject ; but 
it ſrequently glanced on the wickedneſs of his uncle, 
his knowledge of which it was certainly his buſineſs to 
conceal. | 

In two of Shakeſpeare's tragedies are introduced, 
at the ſame time, inſtances of counterfeit madneſs, 
and of real diſtraction. In both plays the ſame diſ- 
tinQion is obſerved, and the falſe diſcriminated _ 

the 
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the true by ſimilar appearances. . Lear's imagination 
conſtantly runs on the ingratitude of hig daughters, 


and the reſignation of his crown ; and Ophelia, after 


ſhe has waſted the firſt ebullience of her diſtraction 
in ſome wild and incoherent ſentences, fixes on the: 


death of her father for the ſubje& of her ſong : 


They bore him bare-faced on the bier 
« And will he not come again ? 
% And will he not come again?“ &c. 


Put Edgar puts on a ſemblance as oppoſite. as may be- 
to his real fituation and his ruling thoughts. He ne- 


ger ventures on any expreſſion bordering on the ſub- 


jocts of a father's cruelty or a ſon's misfortune... 


Hamlet, in the fame manner, were he as firm in mind 
as Edgar, would never hint any thing in his affected 


diſorder, that might lead to a ſuſpicion of his hav- 
ing diſcovered the villany of his uncle; but his feel- 


ing, too powerful for his prudence, often breaks 
through that diſguiſe which: it ſeems to have been 
bis original, and ought to have continued his invari- 
able purpoſe to maintain, till an opportunity ſhould 


preſent itſelf, of accompliſhing the revenge which he. 


meditated. 


Of the reality of Hamtlet's love, doubts alſo have. 


been ſuggeſted. But if that delicacy of feeling ap- 


m—_ to weakneſs, for which J contend, be al- 


owed him, the affected abuſe, which he ſuffers at 
laſt to grow into ſcurrility, of his miſtreſs, will, I 
think, be found not n with the truth of his 
affect ĩon for her, Feeling its rea] force, and deſign- 
ing to play the madman on that ground, he would 
naturally go as far from the reality as poſſible. 
Had he not loved her at all, or ſlightly loved her, 
he might have kept up ſome appearance of paſſion 
amidſt his feigned inſanity; but really loving her, 
be would have been hurt by ſuch a reſemblance in 
the counterfeit, We can bear a downright caricature 


of -_ friend much eaſier than an unfayourable like- 
neſs, 
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It muſt be allowed, however, that the momen- 
tous ſcenes in which he is aſterwards engaged, ſeem 


to have ſmothered, if not _——_—_— the ſeel- 


ings of his love. His total forget fulneſs of Ophelia fo 
ſoon after her death, cannot eaſily be juſtified. It is 
vain, indeed, to attempt juſtifying Shakeſpeare in ſuch 
particulars, © Time,” fays Dr. Johnſon, ©* 7 Cd af- 
« ter him in vain,” He ſeems often to forget its 
rights, as well in the progreſs of the paſſions, as in 
the buſineſs of the ſtage. That change of feeling 
and of reſolution which time only can effect, he 
brings forth within the limits of a ſingle ſcene, 
Whether love is to be excited, or reſentment allayed, 
guilt to be made penitent, or ſorrow-cheerſul, the 
effect is ſrequently produced in a ſpace hardly ſufſi- 
cient for words to expreſs it. 

It has been remarked, that our great poet was not 
ſo happy in the delineation of love as of the other 


| paſſions. Were it not treaſon againſt the majeſty of 


Shakeſpeare, one might obſerve, that, though he 
looked with a ſort of inſtinctive perception into the 
receſſes of Nature, yet it was impoſſible for him to poſ- 
ſeſs a knowledge cf the refinements of delicacy, or 
to cateh in bis, pictures the nicer ſhades of poliſhed 
manners; and, without this knowledge, love can ſel- 
dom be introduced on the ſtage but with a degree of 
coarſeneſs which will offend an audience of good 
taſte, This obſervation is not meant to extend 10 
Shahkeſpeare's tragic ſcene: in ſiuations of deep dif- 
treſs or violent emotion, the manners are loſt in the 
faſſiuns; but if we examine his [vers in the lighter 
{ſcenes of ordinary life, we ſhall generally find them 
treſpaſſing againſt the rules of decorum, and the 
feelings of delicacy. 

That gaiety and playfulneſs of deportment and ef 
converſation, which Hamlet ſometimes not only aſ- 
ſumes, but ſeems actually diſpoſed to, is, I appre- 
hend, no contradiction to the general tone of me- 
lancholy, which is the moſt genuine as well as the 
moſt amiable of any, neither arifing from natu- 
ral ſourneſs of temper, nor prompted by acci- 


dental chagrin, but the effect of delicate ſenſi- 
biliiy, 
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bility 7 with a ſenſe of ſorrow, or a 
feeling of its own weakneſs, will, I believe, of- 
ten be found indulging itſelf in a ſportfulneſs of 
external behaviour, amidft the preſſure of a fad, or 
even the anguiſh of a broken heart. Slighter emo- 
tions affect our ordinary diſcourſe ; but deep diſtreſs, 
fitting in the ſecret gloom of the ſoul, caſts not its 
regard on the common occurrences of life, but ſuſ- 
fers them to trick themſelves out in the uſual garb of 
indifference, or of gaiety, according to the faſſiion 
of the ſociety around it, or the ſituation in which 
they chance to ariſe. The melancholy man feels in 
himſelf (if I may be allowed the expreſſion) a ſort of 
donble perſon ; one, which, covered with the dark- 
neſs of its imagination, looks not forth into the 
world, nor takes any co::cern in,vulgar objeQs or fri- 
volous purſuits ; another, which he . cu as it were, 
to ordinary men, which can accommodate itſelf to 


their tempers and manners, and indulge, without 


feeling any degradation from the indulgence, a ſmile 
with the cheerful, and ua laugh with the giddy. 

The converſation of Hamlet with the Grevea'gger 
ſeems to nie to be perfectly accounted for under 
this ſuppoſition ; and, inſtead of feeling it countera& 
the tragic effect of the ſtory, I never ſen him in that 
ſcene, without receiving, from his tranſient jeſts with 
the clown before him, an jdea of the deepeſt me- 
lancholy being rooted at his heart, The light point 
of view in which he places ſerious and important 
things, marks the power of that great impreſſion, 
which ſwallows up every thing elſe in his mind, 
which makes Cæſar and Alexander 19 indifferent to 
him, that he can trace their remains in the plaſter of 
a cattage, or the ſtopper of a beer-barrel. It is 
from the ſame turn of mind, which, from the ele- 
vation of its ſorrow, looks down on the buſtie of 
ambition, and the pride of fame, that he breaks 
forth into the reflection in the fourth ad, on the 
expedition of Fortinbras. . 

It is with regret, as well as deference, that I ac- 
cuſe the judgment of Mr. Garrick, or the taſte of his 


audience; but I cannot help thinking, that the ex- 
eluſion 
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clufion of the. ſcene of the Grave-digger, in his al- 
teration of the tragedy of Hamler, was not only a. 
needlets, but an unnatural violence done to the work 
of his favourite poet. 

Shateſpenre's genius attended him in all his extra- 
vagancies. In the licence he took of departing from 
the regularity of the drama, or in his 1gnorance of 
thoſe ical rules which might have Sed him 
within 1t, there is this advantage, that it gives him 
an opportunity of delineating the paſſions and at- 
fections of the human mind, as they exit in reality, 
with all the various colourings which they receive in 
the mixed ſcenes of life ; not as they are accommo- 
dated, by the hands of more artificial poets, to one 
great undivided impreſſion, or uninterrupted chain 
of congenital events, It ſeems, there, prepofterous, 
to endeavour to regular de his plays, at the expence of 
depriving. them of this peculiar excellence, eſpe- 
cially as the alteration can only produce a very par- 
tial and limited improvement, and can never bring 
his pieces to the ſtandard of criticiſm, or the form of 
the Ariflotelian drama. Within the -bounds of a 
pleaſure-garden, we may be allowed to ſmooth our 
terraſſes and trim our hedge-rows; but it were 
equally abſurd as impracticable to apply the minute 
labours of the roller and the pruning-Aniße to the noble 
irregularity of trackleſs mountains and impenetrable 
foreſts. 
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to cultivate and improve; and I think I ſo far ſucceed- 
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No 1011 TuesDay, April 25, 1780. 


To the AuTuor of the MixAOR. 


81 R, 


« 


1 N bocks, whether moral or amuſing, there are no 


paſſages more captivating both to the writer and the 
reader, than thoſe delicate ſtrokes of ſentimental mo- 
rality, which refer our actions to the determination of 
feeling. In theſe, the poet, the novel writer, and 
the Myiſt, have always delighted; you are not, there- 
fore, ſingular, for having dedicated ſo much of the 
Mizxok to ſentiment and ſenſibility. I imagine, 
however, Sir, there is muc\ danger in puſhing theſe 
qualities too far: the rules of our conduct ſhould be 
founded on a baſis more ſolid, if they are to guide us 
through the various ſituations of life ; but the young 
enthuſiaſt of ſentiment and feeling is apt to deſpiſe 
thoſe lefſons of vulgar virtue and prudence, which 
would confine the movements of a ſoul formed to re- 
gulate itſelf by finer impulſes. I ſpeak from experi- 
ence, Mr. Mix ROR; with what juſtice, you ſhall 
jadye, when you have heard the little famuly-hiſtory- 
Jam going to relate, 

My niece, Emilia ———, was leſt to my care by a 
brother whom I dearlv loved, when ſhe was a girl a- 
bout ten years old. The beauty of her countenance, 
and the elegance of her figure, had already attracted 
univerſal notice; as her mind opene l, it was found 
not leſs worthy of admiration. To the {weeteſt natu- 
ral diſpoſitions, ſhe united uncommon powers both of 
genius and of underſtanding : theſe ] ſpared no pains 

1 
ed, that, in her eighteenth year, Euilla was inferior 
to few women of her age, either in perſonal attracti- 


ons or in accomplithments of the mind. My fond hopes 
- (tor 
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(for ſhe was a daughter to me, Mr. MIRROR) looked 
now for the reward of my labour, and I pictured her 
future life as full of happineſs as of virtue, 

One feature of her mind was ftrongly predominant; 
a certain delicacy and fineneſs of feeling, which ſhe 
had inherited from Nature, and which her earlieſt 
reading had tended to encourage and increaſe. To 
this ſtandard ſhe was apt to bring both her own actions 
and the actions of others; and allowed more to its eſ- 
fects, both in praiſe and blame, than was conſiſtent 
either with juſtice or expediency. I ſometimes endea- 
youred gently to combat theſe notions, She was not 
always logical, but ſhe was always eloquent in their 
defence; and ] found her more confirmed on their 
| fide, the more J obliged her to be their advocate. I 

referred, therefore, being filent on the fubject, truft- 
ing that a little more experience and knowledge of the 
world would neceſſarily weaken their influence. 

At her age, and with her feelings, it is neceſſary to 
have a friend: Emilia had found one at a very early 
die. Harriet & was the daughter of a neigh- 

our of my brother's, a few years older than my niece. 
Several branches of their education the two young la- 
dies had received together; in theſe the eng 
lay much on the fide of Emilia. Harriet was no wiſe 
remarkable for finenefs of genius or quickneſs of parts; 
but though her acquirements were moderate, ſhe knew 
how to manage them to advantage; and there was of- 
ten a certain avowal of her inferiority, which concili- 
ated affeQion the more, as it did not claim admirati- 
on. Her manners were foſt and winning, like thoſe 
of Emilia, her ſentiments as delicate and exalted ; 
there ſeemed, however, leſs of nature in both. 

Emilia's attachment to this young lady I found eve- 
ry day increaſe, till, at laſt, it ſo totally ingroſſed 
her as rather to diſpleaſe me. When together, their 
attention was confined almoſt entirely to cach other; 
or, what politeneſs ſorced them to beſtow upon others, 
they confidered as a tax which it was fair to elude as 
much as poſſible. ''The world, a term which they ap- 
plicd indiſeriminately to almoſt every one but them- 
*elyes, they ſeemed to feel as much pride as happineſs 


1 
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in being ſecluded from; and its laws of prudence and 
propriety they held the invention of cold and ſelfiſh 
minds, inſenſible ro the delights of feeling, of ſenti- 
ment, and of friendſhip. Theſe ideas were, I believe, 
much ſtrengthened by a correſpondence that occupied 
moſt of the hours (not many indeed) in which they 
were ſeparated. Againſt this I ventured to remon- 
ftrate, in a jocular manner, with Emilia; ſhe anſwer- 
ed me in a ſtrain ſo ſerious, as convinced me of the 
danger of fo romantic an attachment. Our diſcourſe 
on the ſubject grew inſenfibly warm: Emilia at laſt 
burſt into tears; and I apologized far having, I knew 
not how, offended her. From that day forth, though 
I continued her adviſer, I found I had ceaſed to 
her ſriend. = (REP 

That office was now Harriet's alone; the tie only 


wanted ſome difficuliy to rivet it cloſer, ſome ſecret 


to be intruſted with, ſome diſtreſs to alleviate. Of 
this an opportunity ſoon after preſented itſelf. Har- 
riet became enamoured of a young gentleman of the 
name of Marlow, an officer of dragoons, who had come 
to the country on a viſit to her brother, with whom he 
had been acquainted at college. As ſhe inherited ſe- 
veral thouſand pounds, independent of her expeQati- 
ons from her father, ſuch a match was a very favou- 
rable one for a young man who poſſeſſed no revenue 
but his commiſſion. But, for that very reaſon, the 
confent of the young lady's relations was not to be look- 
ed for, After ſome time, therefore, of ſecret and ar- 
dent attachment, of which my niece was the confident, 
the youg folks married without it, and truſted to the 
common relentings of parental affection, to forgive a 
fault which could not be remedied. But the — 
of Harriet remained quite inexorable: nor was his re- 
ſentment ſoftened even by her huſband's leaving the 
army; a ſtep, which, it was hoped, might have miti- 
gated his anger, as he had often declared it principal- 

ly to ariſe from his daughter's marrying a ſoldier. 
Aſter ſome fruitleſs attempts to reinſtate themſelves 
in the old gentleman's affections, they took up their. 
reſidence in a provincial town, in a diſtant part of the 
bingdom; where, as Hurret deſcribed their ſituation 
to 
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to Emilia, they found every wiſh gratified in the in- 
creaſing tenderneſs of one another. Emilia, ſoon af- 
ter, went to lee them in their new abode : her deſcrip- 
tion of their happineſs, on her return, was warm to a 
degree of rapture. Her viſit was repeated on occaſi- 
on of Harriet's lying-in of her firſt child. This inci- 
dent was a new ſource of delight to Emilia's friends, 
and of pleaſure to her in their ſociety. Hurriet, whoſe 
recovery was flow, eafily prevailed on her to ſtay till it 
was completed. She became a member of the family, 
and it was not without much regret on both ſides, that 
ſhe left, at the end of fix months, a houſe, from which, 
as the told me, the world was ſecluded, where ſenti— 
ment regulated the conduct, and happineſs rewarded 
it. All this while I was not without alarm, and could 
not conceal my uneaſineſs from Emilia; 1 repreſented 
the ſituation in which her friend ſtood, whom prudent 
people muſt conſider as having, at leaft, made a bold 
ſtep, if not a blameable one.—lI was anſwered rather 
angrily, by a warm remonſtrance againft the inhuma- 
nity of parents, the unſcelingneſs of age, and the in- 
juſtice of the world. 

That happineſs, which my niece had deſcribed as 
the inmate of Harriet's family, was not of long dura- 
tion. Her huſband, tired of the inactive ſcene into 
which his marriage had caſt him, grew firſt diſconten- 
ted at home, and then ſought for that pleaſure abroad 
which his own houſe could not afford him. His wife 
felt this change warmly, and could not reſtrain her- 
ſelf from expreſſing her feelings. Her complaints 
grew into reproaches, and rivetted her huſband's diſ- 
like to her ſociety, and his reliſh for the ſociety of 
others. Fmnilia was, as uſual, the confident of her 
friend's diſtreſs; it was now increaſed by a lingering 
illneſs, which had ſucceeded the birth of her ſecond 
girl. After informing me of thoſe diſagreeable cir- 
cumſtances in which her Harriet was ſituated, Emilia 
told me ſhe had formed the reſolution of participating, 
atleaſt, if ſhe could not alleviate, her friend's diſtreſs, 
by going directly to reſide in her houſe. Though I 
had now loſt the affections of my niece, ſhe had not 
yet forced me into indifference for her. Agaiuſt this 


propoſal I remonſtrated in the ſtrongeſt manner. 5 
| Wi 
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will eafily gieſs my arguments; but Emilia would not 
allow them any force. In vain I urged the ties of du- 
ty, of prudence, and of character. They only pro- 
duced an eulogium on generoſity, on friendſhip, and 
on ſentiment. I could not ſo far command my tem- 
per as to forbear ſome obſervations, which my niece 
interpreted into reflections upon her Harriet. She 
grew warm on the ſubject; my affection for her 
would not ſuffer me to be cool. At lait, by the en- 
chuſiaſm of her friendſhip, ſhe told me ] had cancel- 
led every bond of relationſhip between us; that ſhe 
would inſtantly leave my houſe, and return to it no 


mor © She left it accordingly, and ſet out for Har- 


riet's that very evening. | 

There, as I learned, ſhe found that lady in a ſitua- 
tioa truly deplorable: her health declined, her 
huſband cruel, and the fortune ſhe had brought him 
waſted among his companions at the tavern and the 
gaming-table. The laſt calamity the fortune of 
Emilia enabled her to relieve ; but the two firſt ſhe 
could not cure, and her friend was fatt finking under 
them. She was at laſt ſeized with a diſorder which 
her weak frame was unable to reſiſt, and which her 
phyſicians informed Emilia, would ſoon put a period 
to her life. This intelligence ſhe communicated to 
the huſband in a manner ſuited to wring his heart 


for the treatment he had given his wife. In effect, 


Marlow was touched with that remorſe which the 
conſequences of profligate folly will ſometimes pro- 
duce in men more weak than wicked, He too had 
been in uſe to talk of feeling and of ſentiment. He 
was willing to be impelled * the paſſions, though 
not reſtrained by the principles of virtue, and to 
taſte the pleaſures of vice, while he thought he ab- 
horred its depravity. His converſion was now as 
violent as ſudden. Emilie believed it ſincere, becauſe 
confidence was natural to her, and the effects of ſud- 
den emotion her favourite ſyſtem. By her means a 
thorough re-union took place between Mr, and Mrs. 
Maurlzw; and the ſhort while the latter ſurvived was 
paſſed in that Inxury of reconcilement which - more 
than reinſtates the injurer in our affection. Harriet 


died 
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died in the arms of her huſband; and, hy a ſolemn 
adjuration, leſt to Emilia the comfort of him, and 
the care of her children. 

There 1s in the communion of ſorrow one of the 
ſtrongeſt of all connections; and the charge which 
Emilia had received ſrom her dying friend of her 
daughters, neceſſarily produced the freeſt and moſt 
frequent intercourſe with their father. Debts which 
his formers courſe of life kad obliged him to con- 
tract, he was unable to pay; and the demands of his 
creditors were the more peremptory, as, by the death 
of his wife, the hopes of any pecuniary aſſiſtance 
from her father were cut off. In the extremity of 
this diſtreſs, he communicated it to Emilia. Her 
generoſity relie ved him from the embarraſſment, and 
gave him that farther tie which is formed by the 
gratitude of thoſe we oblige, Meanwhile, from 
the exertions of that generoſity, ſhe ſuffered 
confiderable inconvenience. The world was loud, 
and ſometimes ſcurrilous, in its cenſure of her con- 
duct. I tried once more, by a letter written with 
all the art I was maſter of, to recal her from the 
fabyrinth in which this falſe ſort of virtue had in- 
voived her, My endeavours were vain. I found 
that ſentiment, like religion, had its ſuperſtition and 
its martyrdom. Every hardſhip ſhe ſuffered ſhe ac- 
counted a trial, every cenſure the endured the conſi- 
dered as a teſtimony of her virtue. At laſt my poor 
deluded niece was ſo entangled in the toils which her 
own imagination, and the art of Marlow had ſpread 
for her, that ſhe gave to the dying charge of Harriet 
the romantic interpretation of becoming the wife of 
her widower, and the mother of her children. My 
heart bleeds, Mr. Mirror, while I foreſee the 
conſequences ! She will be wretched, with feelings 
ill accommodated to her wretchedneſs. Her ſenk 
bility will aggravate that ruin to which it has led her, 
and the world will not even afford their pity to diſ- 
treſſes which the prudent may blame, and the 
ſelfiſh may deride. ; 

Let me warn, at leaſt, where J cannot remedy. 


Tell your readers this ſtory, Sir, Tell them there 
| are 
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in are bounds beyond which virtuous feelings ceaſe to 
d be virtue; that the deciſions of ſentiment are ſub- 

ject to the controul of prudence, and the ties of 
ie friendſhip ſubordinate to the obligations of duty. 


er EN. Jam, &c. 
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No 102.  SaTuRDAY, April 29, 1780. 
To the Autnorx of the Mix ROR. 


SIR, 


You have already obſerved how difficult it is 
to reduce the ſcience of manners to general denomina- 
tions, and have ſhewn how liable to miſapplication 
ſome of the terms which are are uſed in it. To your 
inſtances of nen of faſh on and good company, you will 
give me leave to add another, of which, I think, 
the perverſion 1s neither leſs common nor leſs dan- 
gerous: I mean the term applied to a certain ſpecies 
of character, which we diſtinguith by the appellation 
of a man of fpirit. 

Lord Cheſterfield ſays ſomewhere, that, to ſpeak 
and act with ſpirit, is to ſpeak rudely, and act 
fooliſhly : and his Lordſhip's deknition 1s frequently 
Tight, At the ſame time, sy1in1iT may be, and cer- 
tainly is, often applied to that line of conduct and 
ſentiment that deſerves it: A perſon of virtue, dig- 
nity, and prudence, is, with much propriety, deno- 
minated a © Man oF $PIRIT;” but, by the abuſe 
J complain of, man of ſpirit” is, for the moſt 
part, very differently applied. 

In the various departments of buſineſs, the term 
ſpirit 18 frequently applied to unprofitable projects and 
viſionary ſpeculations. Let a man he bold enough to 
Tiſk his own fortune, and the fortunes of other people, 
upon ſchemes brilliant but improbable ; let him go 
on, ſanguine amidſt repeated loſſes, and dreaming of 
wealth till he wakes in bankruptcy; and it is ten to 
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one that, after he fails, the world will give a ſort of 
fame to his folly, an hold him up to future truſt 
and patronage, under the title of an unfortunate man 
of ſpirit. 

But theſe are not the moſt glaring inſtances of the 
monſtrous perverſion of this character; the airy ad- 
renturer, or the magnificent but ruined projeRor, 
may both be men of ſpirit, 3 it is not ſpirit, 
but want of judgment, and viſionary impetuoſity, 
that have procured them the character. They may, 
however, poſſeſs that dignity and independence of 
mind in which alone true ſpirit conſiſts, and may 
have been ruined bv whim and want of foreſight, not 
want of ſpirit. But there is one ſet of men on 
whom the appellation is beſtowed, whoſe conduQ, 
for the moſt part, is, in every article, the reverſe of 
dignity or ſpirit, and perfectly inconſiſtent with it. 

The men I] mean are thoſe, who, by a train of in- 
temperance and proſuſion, run out their fortunes, and 
reduce themſelves to miſery. - Such men are common, 
and will be ſo, while vice, folly, and want of fore- 
ſight prevail among mankind, —They haye been fre- 
quently ridiculed and expoſed by the ableſt pens : 
and it is not the character itſelf that falls under my 
obſervation; it is the unaccountable abſurdity of 
beſtowing upon ſuch characters the appellation of 
men of ſpirit;” which they uniformly acquire, 
whether the fortune they have {ſquandered is new, 
or has been handed down to them through a long 
line of anceſtors, , 

The miſapplication of the term 1s ſo completely ri- 
diculous, as to be beneath contemp!, were it not for 
the miſchief, that I am convinced has been occa- 
tioned by it. Youths entering on the ſtage of life 
are catched with the engaging appellation, “a man 
of ſpirit :” they become ambitious of acquiring that 
epithet ; and perceiving it to be moſt generally be- 
{towed on ſuch men as f have deſcribed, they look up 


do them as patterns of life and manners, and begin to 


ape them at an age which thinks only of enjoyment, 
and deſpiſes conſequences ; nay, if they ſhould look 
forward, and view the“ man of ſpirit” reduced, by 

Vor. II. * . bis 


earn, | wv. 


| his own profuſion, to the moſt abject ſtate of ſervile 
dependence, 1t does not mend the matter. In the 
voice of the world he is “a man of ſpirit ſtill.“— 
Tt is ſaid, that the ealy engaging manners of Captain 
Macheath have induced many young men to go on the 
highway. I am convinced the character of * a man 
of ſpirit” tempts many a young man to enter on a 
courſe of intemperance and prodigality, that moſt 
frequently ends in deſperate circumſtances and a bro- 
ken conſtitution, 

This perverſion is the more provoking, that, of all 
human characters, the intemperate prodigal is, in 
every ſeature and every ſtage, the moſt diametrically 
oppoſite to a man of ſpirit. —True ſp:rit is founded 
on a love ard deſire of independence, and the two are 
ſo blended together, that it is impoſſible, even in idea, 
to ſeparate them. But the intemperate prodigal is 
the moſt dependent of all human beings.—He de- 
perds on others for amuſement and company ; and, 
however faſhionable he may be in the beginning, his 
decline in the article of companions is certain and 
re pid. In the courſe of his profuſion, he becomes 
dependent on others for the means of ſupporting it; 
and when his race of prodigality is run, he ſuffers 
miſerable dependence ſor the ſupport even of th 
wretched life to which it has reduced him. Aſter all, 
the world calls him a“ man of ſpirit,” when he is 
really in a ſtate of ſervile indigence, with a broken 
conſtitution, without ſpirit, and without the power 
of exerting it; with the additional reflection of ha- 
ving hiniſelf been the cauſe of his diſtreſſes. | 

Nor is it only in the affirmative uſe of the term 
that I have to complain of its perverſion ; the ſame 
injuſtice takes place when 1t 1s applied in the negative, 
Callirg an irtemperate and ruined prodigal a © man 
or sigi,“ may proceed ſometimes ſrom pity ; 
but when vou hear a man of moderation and virtue, 
eſpecially '- he happen allo to be opulent, blamed as 
& ranting ſpirit,” the accuſation is generally the child 
of d etraction and malignity. I do not apply my ob- 
ſervation to the avaricious and niggardly, to men 


whoſe purſes are ſhut againſt their friends, and whoſe 
| doors 


TY we 
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doors are barred againſt every body; ſuch men cer- 
tainly want ſpirit, and are, for the moſt part, defective 
in every virtue; but I am afraid that it often hap- 
pens, that a perſon, benevolent to his friends, hoſpi- 
table to the deſerving, kind to his ſervants, and 1n- 
dulgent to his children, is blamed as“ avanting ſpirit,” 
for no reaſon but becauſe he is proof againſt the ab- 
ſurdities of faſhion and yanity, becauſe he guards 
againſt the tricks of the deſigning, deſpiſes the opi- 
n10ns and diſapprobation of the fooliſh, and perſiſts in 
that train of moderate economy which he knows is 
beſt ſnited to his fortune and rational views. 

Inſtead of wanting “ ſpirit,” ſuch a charaQer is 
the true idea of © a man of ſpirit.” In every part 
of his manners and conduct, he paſſes through life 
with an uniform ſteadineſs and dignity. His mode- 
ration ſecures his independence, and his attention 
ſupplies the means of hoſpitality and benevolence. 
While the prodigal is running his feverous and diſ- 
tempered courſe, the man of moderation and virtue 
proceeds in a train of, quiet contentment and reſpec- 
table induſtry ; and, at the end of their race, when 
the prodigal, with a ſhattered conſtitution, without 
fortune, and without friends, is in abſolute want, or, 
at beſt, become the mean flatterer of ſome inſolent 
minion of wealth or power ; the man of moderation 
and virtue, feeling his independence without pride, 
is happy in himſelf, uſeful to his family and friends, 
and beneficent to mankind, contributing, perhaps, 
from charity, not reſpect, his aſſiſtance to that very 
decayed prodigal who had frequently characteriſed 
him as a man of no ſpirit. 

But it was not my purpoſe to delineate at length 
the character of a real * man of ſpirit.” —I — 
only to explode a very abſurd and miſchievous abuſe 
of an epithet that too gene? ly prevails. I ſhall, 
therefore, conclude, with aſſuring thoſe who are am- 
bitious of being © men of ſpirit,” by putting: on the 
life and manners of an 1atemperate prodigal, that, 
tho* they may attain the character, and even preſerve 
it, aſter their ſortunes are ſpent, and their conftitu- 
tyons broken; yet they will be © men ofgſpirit,” only 

; M 2 nominally; 
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nominally ; and, in the mouths of the world, in 
reality, and in their hearts, they will be the meaneſt 
as well as the moſt unhappy of mankind, lingering 

out a uſeleſs and contemptible life, on which intem- 
perance has intailed and extravagance and 
profuſion inflicted poverty and dependence. 


I am, &c. 


 MODERATUS. 


O'S YT YEE — 


i 


Mr correſpondent has confined his obſęrvations to 
one half of the world, and remarked the abuſe of 
the term ſp:;rit, when applied to the men only. Might 
he not have extended his remarks a: little farther, 
and traced the application of the phraſe to the con- 
duct and behaviour of the other ſx? Perhaps, in- 
deed, the character is not ſo univerſally in repute, as 
to come within the line of Moderatus's complaint; 
but the Hing is more in vogue than it ſeems to have 
been at any period of which my predeceſſors, who 
are a ſort of chroniclers of manners and faſhions, 
have preſerved the hiſtory, 

In London, to which place we are always to look 
for the © Glaſs o Faſhion,” the ladies, not ſatisfied 
with ſhewing their Hpirit in the bold look, the maſcu- 
line air, and the manly garb, have made inroads into 
a province from which they were formerly conſidered 
as abſolutely excluded; I mean that of public ora- 
tory. Half a dozen focieties have ſtarted up this 
winter, in which female ſpeakers exerciſe their 


powers of elocution !, fore numerous audiences, and 


canvaſs all manner of ſubjects with the freedom and 
ſpirit of the boldeſt male orators. We in Edinburgh 
have not yet attempted to rival the polite people of 
the metropolis in this reſpect: ſome of our ladies, 
however, do all they can to put us on a ſooting with 
them. There is ſeldom a crowded play, or a full 

5 | consert, 


p 
l 
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concert, at which ſome of our public ſpeakers do not 
exert themſelves with a moſt laudable ſpirit to drown 
the declamation of the ſtage or the muſic of the or- 
cheſtra. 

Nor is the ambition of thoſe ſpirited ladies ſatisfied 
with ſpeaking in public, and carrying off the attention 
of the audience from the voice of the actor or the 
tones of the muſician. The public eye, as well as ear, 
is to be commanded ; and, in the fide-box of the 
theatre, or the front-bench of the concert room, 
there is often ſuch a collection of beauty, animated 
with-ſo much fpirit of ex/hibition, that it is impoſſible 
the male part of the company ſhould look at the 
ſeene, or think of the muſic. One of my predeceſſors 
has mentioned the art which the ladies of his da 
uſed in unfurling of their fans, ſo as to diſplay little 
Cupids and Venuſes which lurked in their folds. Had 
he ſeen ſome of our ladies in the attitudes which mo- 
dern ſp:rit has taught them to aſſume—ſuch unfurlings 
and unfoldings !—his Venuſes and Cupids were mere ice 
and ſnow to them. . | 

It is but juftice to thoſe ladies to remark, that this 
part of their behaviour ſeems calculated merely to 
thew their accompliſhment in faſhionable freedom of 
manner, without any motive of an intereſted or ſelfiſh 
kind, They are contented with the reputation of 
eaſe and ſpirit, without procuring much indulgence 
from the one or licence from the other. I have — 
times, however, been inclined to think, that there 
was a degree of unfairneſs in this, and to doubt, if a 
lady was entitled thus to —_ out falſe colours, and 
to be in reality innocent and harmleſs, while ſhe was 
quite a different ſort of creature in appearance. I 
could not help allowing ſome juſtice in the complaint 
of a girl whom 1 — ome weeks ago, in the 
paſſage from the upper boxes, thus addreſſing her 
companion: Did you obſerve that pert, giggling, 
naked thing in the ſtage box? There's not a man 
in the houſe ſhe cares a farthing for; and yet ſhe 
has the aſſurance to look like ore cf us,” 
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Ne 103. Tus DAY, May 2, 1780. 
To the Auron of the Minros. 


Six, 


F Row my earlieſt infancy I have been remarkable 
for good humour, and a gentle, complying inoffen- 
five diſpoſition ; qualities, which, 1 am told, I in- 
herit of my father, the late Mr. Paul Softly, an emi- 
nent linen-draper. Though I myſelf ſoon recover 
any diſappointment or contradiction I meet with; yet 
ſo tender is my regard to the feelings of others, that 
I am led ſomehow, conſiitutionally, and almoſt 
againſt my reaſon, to comply with their requeſts, 
humour them in their foibles, and acquieſce in their 
opinions. I cannot bear, Mr. MikROR, it hurts me 
more than you can imagine, to diſappoint the hopes, 
or withſtand the ſolicitation of any human being 
whatever. There is a ſturdy, idle, impudent, mer- 
-looking dog of a ſailor, with a wooden leg, ſta- 
tioned at the corner of the ſtreet where I live, who, 
I do believe, has eſtabliſhed himſelf as a penſioner 
upon me for life, by the earneſtneſs of his tones, and 
his conſtant prayers to heaven for bleſſings on my 
goodneſs, Often and often have 1 been engaged in 
midnight riots, though fond of peace and good neigh- 
bourhood, and frequently, though I abhor wine, 
have I been betrayed into intoxication, from a want 
of power to reſiſt the hoſpitable importunity of my 
landlord preſſing me to fill a bumper. 5 
From this, 1 would not have you imagine that I 
am devoid of reſolution, or a will of my own. On 
tne contrary, I do aſſure you, that, upon extraordi- 
nary occaſiors, and when it is neceſſary, I can reſiſt 
and reſent too, Nay my wife (if you will believe 
her) frequently complains of my ebſtinacy and per- 
verſeneſs; 
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verſeneſs; and decläres, that, of all the men ſhe ever 
knew, Simon Softly (for that is my name) is the leaſt 
ſenſible of indulgence. However, Sir, as for my 
wife, conſidering that I married her, not ſo much 
from any perſonal regard, as in,order to pleaſe her 
worthy family who had ſeryv d me, though I dare ſay 
without any expectation of reward, I thank God I 
lead a pretty tolerable ſort of life with her. Upon 
the whole, Sir, this diſpoſition of mine has always 
appeared to me more amiable as well as convenient, 
than that named firm and deciſive, which, I confeſs 
to you, I ſuſpect is at che bottom nothing elſe but 
conceit and ill- humour. Upon one occaſion in my 
life, however (I think it is the very firſt), which I am 
going to lay before you, I muſt own that it has given 
me a good deal of ſerious diſturbance. | 

About ux months ago, I ſucceeded, by the death 
of an uncle, to a land-eftate of L. 100 a year, which, 
unfortunately, lies contiguous to that of the greateſt 
proprietor in the county. Along with it I inherited 
a law-ſuit, kept alive, by various means, ever ſince 
the year thirty-three, The ſubje& of it was a fourth 
part of the eſtate, which, though it had long been 
poſſeſſed by my predeceſſors, as part of the farm of 
Oxentown, Sir Ralph Holdencourt, our adverſary and 
neighbour above mentioned, contended muſt belong 
to him, as included in his charters, of the barony of 
Acredale. But, before l go on, I muſt make you ac- 
- quainted with Sir Ralph. He is deſcended from one of 
the oldeſt and moſt choleric families in the kingdom. 
The tem of it, as appears from the tree drawn by 
the hand of his great grandfather, Sir Fuftace, was 
a Norman baron, who came over with the Conqueror, 
One of his poſterity intermarried with a Welſh 
heireſs; they were driven out of England for ſome 
act of rebellion, and, fince their ſettlement in the 
north, their blood has been further h2ightened by 
alliance with the family of a Scots Peer and a High- 
land Chieftain, Their jealous pride, and the ſud- 
denneſs of their paſſion, have all along borne ample 
teltimony to the purity of their lineage. Sir Fu/tace 
himſelf fought four duels, andwas twice run through 
M 4 - the 
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the body. In Sir Rælyb's veins, this ſpirit, though 


ſomewhat mitigated by his father's marriage with one, 
who, as it is whiſpered, had once ſerved him in the 
capacity of dairy-maid, is far from being extinct. In 
his youth, he experienced the vengeance of the law, 
for beating a merchant of the ſame ſurname, who, 
without juſt title, claimed kindred with him, and 
aſſumed the arms of his family. 1 have heard too, 
that he himſelf was once ſoundly peppered by a gen- 
tleman of ſmall fortune, whoſe gun Sir Ralph had 
attempted to ſeize, upon his own ground, under 
pretence of his being unqualified to carry one, 
Though now old, he is ſtill noted for his tenacious 
adherence to all his pretenſions, the ceremonious po- 
liteneſs with which he receives the great gentry, and 
his ſupercilious treatment of all thoſe who are not enti- 
tled to that name.——But to go on with my ſtory. 
Soon after my ſucceſſion, being on a viſit to another 
neighbour, Mr. B. I found him with his wife pre- 
paring to depart, in great form, for the ſeat of my 
adverfary, to whom they are annually in uſe of pay- 
ing their reſpets. Being ignorant of my ſituation, 
they preſſed me much to accompany them ; and I, 
deſirous to pleaſe them, Sir, and not knowing how to 
excuſe myſelf, at the ſame time thinking it unrea- 
fonable that I ſhould be at enmity with a man whom 
I did not know, merely becauſe we were at law 
together, was prevailed on to comply. 

In a long avenue of lofty elms, terminated at one 
end by a large iron gate, at the top of which the 
family arms are worked, and at the other, by the 
manſion houſe, a large old-faſhioned building, with 
a moat and turrets, we overtook the knight himſelf 
returning from a ride. He ſeemed to be about ſixty, 
but retained a robuſt make and florid complexion. 
He was ſeated on a ſuperb ſaddle, with holſters, 
and a houſing of fur: he rode a long-tailed horſe, 
which had once been grey, but had now become 
white with age; and was attended, at due diſtance, 
by a ſedate elderly-looking ſervant, in an ample livery 
ſurtout, mounted on a black dock tailed coach nag. 
No ſooner had he perceived us, than he puſhed on at 

a gallop, 
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a gallop, that he might be ready to preſent himſelf 
upon the platform of a large outer ſtone ſtair, to pay 
his compliments upon our arrival, I was introduced 
to him as his new neighbour Mr. Sortly but the mo- 
ment the name reached his ears, the blood ruſhed 
into his face, and eying me with a look of indignati- 
on, he turned upon his heel, and left me, At this 
I was a good deal nettled (for I do not want ſpirit), 
and wiſhed to retire: but, perceiving that my horſe 
had been led into the ſtable, and that I muſt paſs 
through a crowd of ſervants who were — at 
my reception, I thought it might be juſt as good to 
go on, and ſo followed them into the great hall. 
This was a large room, wainſcotted with oak, and 
decorated with ſome portraits, . a map of the eſtate, 
a tree of the family-deſcent, beſide a ſpear and a croſs- 
bow, which had been borne, I ſuppoſe, by ſome. 
of the knight's progenitors. Here we were received 
by Miſs Primroſe Holdencourt, his fiſter, a maiden 
lady of fifty five, who, ever ſince the death of his 
wife, has done the. honours of his table. To her TI 
made a profound bow, of which ſhe took -no notice, 
unleſs by. bridling up her head, and toſſing a look 
of diſdain at me. | 

Our pre ent company, beſide the perſons already 
mentioned, confiſted of the knight's agent or attor- 
ney, and the parſon of the pariſh. The two latter, 
who, for ſome reaſon or other, ad all along kept 
ſtanding together by one of the windows near the 
door, were baniſhed, upon the appearance of dinner, 
to a bye-table in a corner of the room, where I like= 
wiſe, finding no place unoccupied: at the other table, 
was obliged to take my ſeat, Bat, for this diſgrace, 
I was ſoon comforted by the good-humour and face- 
tiouſneſs of the attorney (who ſeemed to take a 
liking for me), as well as by ſome excellent ale, in 
which we both, along with the parſon, participated .. 
pretty liberally, We had no communication with 
the other table, unleſs by an overture of mine to- 
wards a reconciliation with Miſs Primroſe, by drink- 
ing her health, which met with a very ungracious 
reception, We had, however, no -great cauſe to en- 
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vy their converſation, as it conſiſted chiefly of ſome 
annotations by her upon the table-linen, in which 
the heads of the twelve apoſtles, and ſome worthies 
of the family, were woven; beſides a hiſtory from 
the Knight, of ſome exploits performed by the latter. 
Dinner being removed, and the ladies retiring along 
with it, the other table was naturally compelled to 
an union with ours; which, however, did not take 
place without ſtrong marks of repugnance on the part 
of the Knight. Theſe became ſtill more and more 
manifeſt, as the liquor elevated his pride : he puſhed 
the bottle paſt me, negleQed to require my toaſt, and 
every now and then eyed me over his ſhoulder with 
a look of the utmoſt jealouſy and averſion, I did 
not value the looks of him or any other man a far- 
thing ; ſo I kept my ſeat manfully. In a ſhort time, 
my friend Mr. B. having, for ſome purpoſe or other, 
left the room, the attorney, with an appearance of 
great candour and cordiality, enquired of me, whe- 
ther that unhappy conteſt relative to the farm of 
Oxentown were drawing to an iſſue? “ Nothing that 
«© depends on my will for that purpoſe ſhall be wanting,” 
anſwered J. You allow, then,” immediately in- 
terpoſed the Knight, “ that the lands of Harrow- 


field make part of my barony of Acredale : you are at 


% laft become ſenſible of the juſtice of my claims.” © 1 
*« am glad of it, heartily glad of it,” rejoined the 
attorney; * but, indeed, it is impeſſible to doubt Hit, 
for — and here he began a long diſſertation, ſo 
full of law-terms and bad Latin, that I did not un- 
derſtand a word on't, which he finiſhed with, “From 
«« all which, it is luce clarius, that the lands belong to 
„ Sir Ralph.“ Moft aſſuredly, echoed the parion. 
% And when, my dear Sir, do you mean to renounce 
1% your claim? reſumed the attorney, All this, 
Mr. Mir&os, paſſed with ſo much rapidity, that 
I had no time for recollection or reply. Nothing 
could be farther from my intention, than totally to 
{urrender my claim: an amicable accommodation was 
all that I meant to hint at. But what could 1 do, 
Mr. Mizror ? My friend, who might have ſupport- 
ed me, had left the room: I had no anſwer ready 5 

the 
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the attorney's argument; my meaning had been miſ- 
underſtood, and an explanation, beſides expoſing me 
to their reſentment (but that I did not value a ſtraw) 
would have ſubjected me to the ſuſpicion of inſince- 
rity and looſe dealing. Still, however, I-was loth 
| thus to play away fo conſiderable a part of my inhe- 
ritance. After heſitating a little while, aukward 
and embarraſſed, between theſe oppoſite motives, 1 
did at laſt reſolve to undeceive them, and had actually 
begun to meditate an addreſs for that purpoſe, which, 
I do believe, I ſhould have dehvered, when the attor- 
ney, flapping me on the ſhoulder with one hand, and 
ſtretching out the other to me, with an air of the. 
greateſt cordiality, cut me ſhort, *© What /ay you, 
Mr. Softly ? fajt bind, faſt find; what ſay you to 
« fniſhing the matte” immediately? This propoſal 
being quite unexpected, utterly diſconcerted me. 
Between ſurpriſe, embarraſſment, and the defire of 
relieving myſelf by a deciſion one way or-other, ſee- 
ing them, at the ſame time, full of expeQation, I 
haſtily, almoſt without knowing what 1 did, took 
him by the hand, and anſwered, ** Sir, with all my 
„ heart.” In ſhort, Mr. Mirror, paper, pen, 
and ink were called for, and a deed drawn out, 
which I inflantly executed. The Knight, immedi- 
ately after, coming up to me, hook me by the hand, 
and commanding a bumper to my health, defired and 
inſiſted to ſee me often at Caſle Heldencourt. 
Being naturally of an eaſy temper, and ſeeing that 


the matter could not be mended, touched at the ſame © 


time with the ſatisfaction it had diffuſed, I ſoon, in 
ſome degree, regained my good humour. More wine 
was called for repeatedly; and next morning I found 
myſelf at my friend Mr. B.'s houſe, without knowing 
how or when I had been tranſported to it. 
Upon ſerious deliberation, however, and after 
ſome converſation upon the ſubject with my wife, I 
am really vexed and diſpirited with this affair. In 
making application to you, I have three views; the 
firſt merely to diſburden my mind by telling the ſtory 
{I fear it is a dull and tedious one); the ſecond, to 
learn from any of your readers who is at the bar, whe- 
ther 
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ther my faculty be a ground for reducing my conſent ; 
the third, to warn perſons of a ſimilar diſpoſition from 
going into company with their adverſaries in a law- 
uit, ; 


I am, Sir, -yours, &c. 


SIMON SOFTLY. 
————— — — —_— 

As I fincerely ſympathiſe with Mr. Sefrly in his 
diſtreſs, I have publiſhed his letter for the firſt purpoſe 
mentioned in its concluſion, to diſburden his mind 
of the ſtory. As to the ſecond, I am afraid I can be 
of little uſe to him, as a law opinion delivered through 
the channel of the Mirror, would be deſtitute of 
ſome of the pre- requiſites, without which it would be 
dangerous to rely on it as the ground of legal pro- 
ceedings. The third, which is a very diſintereſted 
motive, is, I belive, more charitable in him, that it 
will be uſeful to his readers. There is, I fancy, 
very little occaſion for warning people againſt going 
into the company of thoſe with whom they are at 
law, left they ſhould be ſurpriſed into improper conceſ- 
ſions; I have generally obſerved, that being in com- 
pany with an adverſary in a law-ſuit, has a greater 
tendency to make a man tenacious of his rights, than 
to diſpoic him to relinquiſh them. 
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No, 104. SATURDAY, May 6, 1780. 


Ir has been remarked, that the country-life- pre- 
vails more in Great Britain than in any civiliſed na- 
tion in Europe. However true this obſervation may 
be in the general, there is one ſet of men among us, 
to whom, 1n the preſent times, it will by no means 
apply: I mean our great nobles, and men of high 
fortune, It is indeed vain to withſtand the attracti- 
ons of a court, and the ſeductions of a luxurious capi- 
tal, | 

It is, nevertheleſs, a melancholy circumſtance, in 
travelling through this iſland, to find ſo many noble 
palaces deſerted by their illuſtrious owners, even in 
that ſeaſon of the year when, to every man of taſte, 
the country muſt afford true pleaſure, How mortify- 
ing is it to hear a great man tell you, that he cannot 
afford to live at his country-ſeat, and to fee him, af- 
ter paſſing a winter in London, and loſing thouſands 
in a week, reduced to the neceſſity of murdering the 
ſummer, by lounging from watering-place to watering 
place, or retiring with two or three humble friends 
to a villa in the environs of London, inſtead of liv- 
ing with a becoming dignity in the manſion of his 
anceſtors! To ſuch men I would beg leave to recom- 
mend the advice of King James I. who, as Lord 
Bacon tells us, was wont to be very earneſt with 
the country-gentlemcn to go from London to their 
% country-ſeats; and ſometimes would ſay to them, 
Gentlemen, at London you are like ſbips in the ſea, 
e which ſhew like nothing ; but in your country villa- 
„ges, you are like ſhips in a river, which look like 
great things.” | 

I do not mean, however, to ſay, that a great man 
ſhould always live in the country. The duties of his 


Ration, and the rank he holds in ſociety, require, a 
: e 
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he ſhould paſs part of the year in the capital; and 
independent of thoſe conſiderations, I believe it will 
be allowed, that a man of high rank, who has paſſed 
his whole life immured within the walls of his own 
chateau, and conſtantly ſurrounded by a circle who 
look up to him, is of all mortals, the moſt inſup- 
portable, 

Nay, I will go farther ; I am diſpoſed to believe, 
that it is an improper and a hurtful thing, even for a 
private gentleman of moderate fortune, to retire from 
the world, and betake himſelf altogether to a-coun- 
try-life, | 

A remarkable inſtance of the bad conſequences of 
abandoning ſociety, I lately in a vit I had 
occaſion to pay to a gentleman, with whom 1 
had become acquainted at cullege, and whoſe 
real name I ſhall conceal under that of mcafto. 
Soon after he quitted the univerſity, where he had 
been diſtinguiſhed by an ardent love of literature, 
Acajio retired to his eſtate in the country, which, 
though not great, was fully ſufficient for all bis wants. 
There he had reſided ever ſince; and, either from 
inclination or indolence, had remained a bachelor. 
I had not ſeen him for many years. Time had made 
ſome alteration on his figure; but that was little when 
compared with the change I found in him in all-other 
reſpects. In his dreſs and manners he was indeed 
completely rufticated ; and, by living much alone, 
he had contracted an indifference to that decorum, 
and to thoſe Jittle attentions, without which no man 
can be agreeable in ſociety. The day I arrived at 
his houſe, I found him fauntering in his garden, 
waiting a call to dinner, dreſſed in an old coat, which 
had once been black, a ſlouched hat of the ſame com- 

lexion, with a long pole in his hand, and with a 
3 that did not appear to have felt.a razor for 
many days. 

After a hearty welcome, he carried me in to dinner. 
In his converſation, I found as great a change as 
in his outward appearance and deportment. From 
living in a narrow circle, he had contracted a pecu- 
liarity in his notions, which ſometimes amuſed from 
its oddity; and, from converfing chiefly with perſons 

rather 
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rather of an inferior ſtation to himſelf, he had be- 
come as tenacious of his opinions, as if they had 
been ſelf- evident truths, and as impatient of con- 
tradiction, as if to differ from him had been a 

crime. | | 
From the ſame cauſes, the verieſt trifle, particular- 
ly if it concerned himſelf, had become to him an ob- 
jet of importance. A country gentleman he conſi- 
dered as the moſt reſpectable character in nature; 
and he talked as if honour, truth, and fincerity, 
were confined to them alone. Every man who lived 
in the world, he conſidered as a villain ; and every 
woman who paſſed much of her time in town, he 
made no ſcruple to ſay, was no better than fhe ſhould: 
be. At firſt, it aſtoniſhed me to hear a man of his 
good ſenſe and benevolent diſpoſitions, talk of ſome 
of the mo? amiable characters of the age in the moſt 
diſreſpectful terms. When | endeavoured to put him 
to rights, he at once cut me ſhort, faying, he. could 
have no doubt of the truth of what he advanced, as he 
had been told ſuch and ſuch a thing by his friend and. 
neighbour Mr. Downright, who ſcorned to flatter any. 
man, or to tell any thing but the truth. | 
I ſoon had an opportunity of judging how far the- 
country gentlemen were entitled to the high cha- 
racter my friend had given them for honour and 
integrity. The morning after I arrived, my hoſt in- 
formed me he was obliged to attend a country meet- 
ing, where there was to be buſineſs of conſiderable: 
importance, in which he was deeply intereſted ; 
and, as he could not ſtay at home with me, I rea- 
dily conſented to accompany him. He had dreſſed 
himſelf for the occaſion ; that is, he had ſhaved his 
beard, and put on a clean ſhirt. It remained to 
determine how we ſhould travel. At firſt,. he pro- 
_ to go on horſeback ; but the appearance of a 
lack cloud made him think of the carriage. It 
then occurred, that taking the carriage would ſtop 
the plough ; and it was determined we ſhould ride. 
But as we were going to mount, the recollection of 
a cold, attended with ſome threatenings of a ſore 
throat he had had the week before made him 1 
re ſulve 
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reſolve upon the carriage. In ſhort, 7 found, that 
my poor friend, naturally of an undeciſive temper, 
and having no proper object to fill his mind, had 
accuſtomed himſelf to deliberate on every trifle, as if 
it had been an affair of the greateſt conſequence. 
At length we ſet out in the carriage; but not till 
repeated inſtructions were given Jer to drive only 
two miles the firſt hour, and not more than three, 
or three and a quarter afterwards. 

On the road we met with ſome incidents that 
were amuſing enough. In the midſt of a ſerious 
converſation on the fate of the nation, in which 
Acaflo was propoſing plans of reformation, and trac- 
ing all our preſent calamities to the prevalence of the 
mercantite intereſt in parliament, and the ſhameful. 
neglect of the country-gentlemen, we happened to 
paſs the houſe of a cottager, who had laid down 
a load of coals rather too near the high road; which 
Acaſto no ſooner perceived than he ſtopped the car- 
riage, and calling out the poor man, began to rate 
him as if he had been guilty of the groſſeſt offence, 
Notſatisfied with ordering the nuiſance to be removed, 
thought it neceſſary to repreſent, in ſtrong colours, 
all the poſſible miſchiefs that might have enſued 
from it. What might have happened,” ſaid he, 
« if my horſes had ſtartled, God only knows! 
« Had we been overturned, my carriage might 
„% have been broken, or my horſes killed, and even 
6 I myſelf might have been hurt.“ 

This circumſtance, trifling as it was, ruffled my 
friend ſo much, that it was ſome time before he 
could reſume the thread of his converſation, Some 
other incidents of the ſame kind gave him an oppor- 
tunity of diſplaying his attention to the police of 
the country, and of impreſſing me with an idea of 
the obligations he had thereby conferred on his fel- 
low-citizens. At length we arrived at the county- 
town, and immediately drove to the court- houſe, 
where we found a numerous meeting. 

1 ſoon found, that the important buſineſs which 
had brought ſo many gentlemen from their own 


houſes, was to determine whether a bridge Ge 
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be built at one end of a village or the other. From 
the courſe of the argument, it argument it could be 
called, I plainly perceived, that, to the public, it 
was a matter of the moſt perfect indifference. Bat, 
if executed in one way, it would accommodate a 
gentleman who had acquired a large fortune in the 
courſe of trade, aud had lately purchafed an eſtate 
in the neighbourhood, on which he had built an 
elegant houſe. Acaſto, and his friend Mr. Down- 
right, ſtrenuouſly oppoſed the plan of accommodating 
this nows#s homo, who had preſumed to buy one of the 
beſt eſtates in the county, from the heir of an anci- 
ent family, at a higher price than any body elſe 
would have given for it. For my own part, I was 
truly mortified to obſerve in both parties as much 
trick and chicane as might, when properly varniſhed, 
have done honour to the moſt fimiſhed ſtateſmen. In 
one thing only I diſcevered that open plainue/s on 
which country gentlemen are fo apt to value them- 
ſelves, and that was in the /anguage in which they 
addreſſed each other, There, indeed, they were ſuf- 
ficiently plain; and no where did I ever obſerve a 
more total negle& of the favourite maxim of Lord 
Cheſterfield, fortiter in re, ſuaviter in mode. 
On our way home, Acafto- entertained me with 
the characters of the gentlemen we had ſeen ; but 
he might have ſaved himſelf the trouble; for, by 
recolledting how they veted, I ſhould immediately 
have known which of them were honeſt and fincere, 
and which mean time-ferving ſycophants, 
I ſhall not trouble my readers with any reflections 
on Acaſto's character. It is plain, that the little 
peculiarities which, with all his natural good ſenſe 
and benevolence, expoſe him hourly to ridicule or 
to cenſare, have been occaſioned by his retreat 
from the world, and by that ſolitude in which he has 
lived ſo long. Seldom, indeed, have I known any one 
that did not, in ſome degree, ſuffer from it; that 
did not, more or leſs, become ſelfiſh and contracted, 
conceited and opinionative, I never ſee a young 
heir fluttering about town in the circle of gaiety, 
without feeling an emotion of compaſſion, In a few 
. years, 
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ears, when he comes to be ſupplanted in that circle 
y a younger ſet, no reſource remains for him but a 
retreat to the country, where he muſt paſs his days 
either in a ſtate of liſtleſs inactivity, or in purſuits 
unworthy of a rational being. I would, therefore, 
earneſtly recommend it to every parent, to educate 
the heir of his fortune to ſome proſeſſion: to ſet be- 
fore him ſome object that may fill his mind, may 
rouſe him to action, and may make him at once a 
bappy and reſpectable member of ſociety, 


M 
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Tus winter, which, like an untaught viſitor, had 
rolonged its ſtay with us to a very unreaſonable 
ngth, has, at laſt, given-place to vernal breezes, 

and a more indulgent ſky ; and many of my readers 

will now leave the buſineſs or amuſements of the 
town, for the purer air and leſs tumultuous enjoy- 
ments of the country. As I have, now and then, ven- 
tured ſome obſeryations on the manners and faſhions 
of the former, I could not forbear, from a friendly 
concern for thoſe whom the ſeaſon now calls into the 
latter, to offer a few remarks. on certain errors which 
are more generally prevalent in the country. My laſt 
paper was intended for the ſerious peruſal of country- 
gentlemen, I mean, in this, to make a few lighter 

obſervations 
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obſervations on ſome little failings, in point of man- 
ners, to which I have feen a propenſity in country- 

entlemen, country-ladies, and in thoſe who, though 
of the town for the greateſt part of the year, make 
their appearance, like the cuckow (I mean no offence 
by the compariſon), when the trees have put on their 
leaves, and the meadows their verdure. | 

In the ft place, I would beg of thoſe who mi- 
grate from the city, not to carry too much of the 
town with them into the country. I will allow a la- 
dy to exhibit the neweſt-faſhioned cut in her riding- 
habit, or to aftoniſh a country-congregation with the 
height of her head-dreſs ; and a gentleman, in like 
manner, to ſport, as they term it, a groteſque pattern 
of a waiſtcoat, or to ſet the children — the 
enormous ſize of his buckles. Theſe are privileges 
to which gentlemen and ladies may be thought to 
have entitled themſelves by the expence and trouble of 
a winter's reſidence in the capital. But there is a pro- 
voking, though a civil ſort of conſequence ſuch peo- 
ple are apt to aſſume in converſation, which, I think, 
goes beyond the juſt prerogative of town/hip, and is a 
very unfair encroachment on the natural rights of 
their friends and relations in the country. They 
ſhould conſider; that tho” there are certain ſubjects of 
ton and faſhion, on which they may pronounce ex ca- 
thedra (if I may be allowed fo pedantic a phraſe), 
yet that, even 1n the country, the ſenſes of hearing, 
ſeeing, taſting, and fmelling may be enjoyed to a cer- 
tain extent, and that a perſon may like or diflike a 
new ſong, a new luteſtring, a French diſh or an Ita- 
han perfume, though ſuch perſon has heen unfor- 
tunate enough to paſs, laſt winter, at a hundred miles 
diſtance from the metropolis. 

On the other hand, it is but fair to inform the la- 
dies and gentlemen of the country, that there is a 
certain deference which ought to be paid, in thoſe 
matters, to the enlightened judgment of their friends 
who are newly arrived from the ſeat of information 
and of knowledge. I have heard a lady in the coun- 
try, when her couſin from Edinburgh had been very 
obligingly communicating ſome extraordinary piece 
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of intelligence, or exhibiting ſome remarkable piece 
of dreſs or finery, cut her ſhort, by ſaying, with all 
the coolneſs in the world, © That is fingular enough, 
„ but is nothing to what J heard from Miſs B, 
„with whom I have correſponded ever fince ſhe 
ent to London;“ or, This is very pretty, to be 
„ ſure, but not to be compared to Mrs. C-—-''$, 
* winch the had ſent her in a preſent from Paris.“ 
This ſort of brag-playing in converſation I have 
ſometimes heard carried to a very diſagreeable length, 
_ which would be in a great meaſure prevented, if peo- 
ple were not to be allowed credit for what they may 
have been told, but to take conſequence only from 
what they have ſeen. If we town-people are to be 
thos out-wondered on report, there is an end of all 
order and ſubordination in the matter. To borrow 
another alluſion from the game above mentioned, I 
think it is but reaſonable, that the wonders of perſons 
from town ſhould take the ſame precedence of the 
wonders of the people in the country, that natural 
cards do of makers. | 
But it is ſometimes fron the oppoſite feeling, from 
too high an idea of the importance of their town 
viſitors, that the good people of the country are apt 
to fall into improprieties. It is wonderful to ſee 
the confuſion into which the appearance of a new-fa- 
ſhioned carriage of a gentleman juſt arrived from 
town throws the family, eſpecially the female part of 
it, of his rural neighbour. Such a peeping from 
windows, ſuch a running backwards and forwards of 
bare-headed boys and girls to fetch their maſter from 
the field, and their miſtreſs from the waſh-houſe ! 
Then, after waiting a long while in the parlour, which 
the chamber- maid has had but time to put half in order, 
comes the old lady with ſome ot apology, 
followed by a ſcold to the maid for leaving her rubber 
or hearth-bruſh in view of the company. By and by 
appears the maſter of the houſe, with another apolo- 
gy for appearing before ladies in his farmer's dreſs. 
After a long ſeries of common enquiries, a frequent 
pulling out of watches on the part of the viſitors, and two 


or three meſſages upſtairs fromthe miſtreſs of the f _— 
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down come the young ladies, with their caps awry, 
their long pins but half ſtuck in, their hair powdered in 
tches, and their aprons ſtiff from the folds, Here 
ollows a ſecond courſe of the ſame queſtions and 
anſwers, which being cloſed by an obſervation of 
the late hour from the one fide, and ſome ſtrictures on 
the ſhortneſs of town-viſits from the other, the com- 
any are ſuffered to depart, who, it is ten to one, 
1 h all the way home at the good people who were 
at {uch pains to make themſelves fit, as they thought, 
to be ſeen by them. Let theſe laſt remember, that 
there is a ſtyle, as it is called, proper to my thing ; 
decency and cleanlineſs they owe to themſelves; an 
imitation of the faſhionable-fineries of the town they 
owe to nobody ; moſt of theſe, indeed, are quite 
prepoſterous in the country; it is only when people 
get into crowds that they are at liberty to make fools 
of themſelves. | 

As I have, in the beginning of this paper, defired 
the city-emigrants -not to carry the town into the 
country, ſo I muſt intreat their country friends not to 
forget that the others have but lately arrived there. 
Their reliſh for — ditching, hedging, horſe- 
ſhoeing, liming and marling, and ſuch other branches 
of the fine arts as an afternoon's converſation at a 
gentleman farmer's frequently runs into, has been a 
good deal blunted by ſeven months refidence in the 
region of amuſement and diſſipation. The like cau- 
tion will apply to thoſe ſemale orators who occupy the 
intervals 51 tea-drinking with diſſertations on the 
cow-houfte, the dairy, and the poultry-yard. 

There are ſome topics which may be introduced at 
that ſeaſon, in which both town and country ladies 
are qualified to join, though even of them I would 
recommend a ſparing and moderate uſe; I mean thoſe 
little lectures on morality, ſometimes known by the 
name of ſcandal. In theſe the town ladies, however, 
have ſome advantage, as their ſubjects are often ſuch 
as may be reckoned fair game, perſons of whom the 
world has a right to talk, and who ſeem to act as if 
they wiſhed to be talked of, Theſe notorious offen- 

| ders 
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ders againſt decency and decorum, of which there are 
always ſome inſtances in great towns, may be com- 

ared to certain atrocious criminals, whom the law 
has ordered to be ſent after execution, to Surgeon's 
Hall : their characters may be diſſected at all tea- 
tables, without any danger of the crime of defamation, 
But the beauty of a country town or village is rarely 
ſo unguarded in her conduct as to give this licence to 
the tongues of her neighbours, who are, therefore, 
generally obliged to the whiſpering of little private 
anecdotes and family-ſecrets, which J very much 
doubt if they be legally entitled to do, at leaſt except 
in caſes of great neceflity, as on a rainy Sunday, or 
where the party conſiſts but of two, who can neither 
play cribbage, 8 or backgammon. 

Somewhat a- kin to the lovers of detraQtion are the 
9ffence-takers, a ſpecies of people I have obſerved more 
common in the country than in * cities, They 
are deeply verſed in the ſcience of precedency, in the 
etiquette of paying and returning viſits, in the cere- 
monial of. drinking healths, and of acknowledging 
bows and curtſies. I have been aſtoniſhed to find the 
circle of my acquaintance ſo circumſcribed as I have 
ſometimes experienced, when I have happened to take 
up my head-quarters at a gentleman's, who could 
only accompany me to the houſes of one half of the 
neighbourhood, having contrived to be totally eſtrang- 
ed from the other by negleQs of himſelf, affronts to 
his wife, ſquabbles about dancing at annual balls, or 
toaſts at county-meetings aſter the ſecond bottle. 

This diſeaſe of offence-taking is particularly epi- 
demic in ſome places every ſeventh year, or ſome- 
times it returns a little ſooner by royal proclamation. 
As this ſummer may probably be the ſeaſon of its 
recurring with violence, I take the preſent oppor- 
tunity of warning my readers againſt the company 
of the infected; and even to theſe a regimen of tem- 

er and good-manners may be found a very powerful 
and ſalutary alterative. The ſeelings of an offence- 
taker are always very diſagreeable; and, as to the 
external effects of this mental malady, whether it 


go off in oblique reflections, or break out into ſcur- 
| rility 
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rility and abuſe, I need not, I fancy, enlarge on the 
danger of their conſequences. To gentlemen con- 
cerned in politics and electioneering, I would parti- 
cularly obſerve, that the period of their canvas is 
not the proper time for indulging any ſuch freedoms 
in converſation or behaviour. When the conteſt is 
determined, the loſers have a fort of privilege for 
railing ; the ſucceſsful candidates, as things go now- 
a-days, ſhould keep all their foul language for that 
place to which the ſuffrages of their conſtituents are 
to ſend them. 


I 
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Di tibi divitias dederant, artemque fruen!, 


Hos. 


6 HE importance of education to fit men for the 
world, has been univerſally ſeen and acknowledged ; 
but I think it has not been always ſufficiently at- 
tended to, as neceſſary to fit men for retiring from 
the world; as qualifying them to act their part with 
propriety when they retreat from the buſinei; of life, 
and, to enjoy themſelves when enjoyment becomes 
their object. There is a certain time of life, when 
almoſt every man wiſhes to eſcape from the hurry 
and buſtle of the world, and to taſte the ſweets of 
retirement and repoſe; but how few are there, who, 
when they have arrived at that period which they 
fixed for this retreat, and have put their deſigns in 
execution, 
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execution, meet with that enjoyment which they looked 
for- Inſtead of pleaſure, they find ſatiety, weari- 
neſs, and diſguſt ; time becomes a heavy burden up- 
on them, and in what way they may kill the tedious 
hours, grows, at length, their only object. But had 
theſe men received a good education, they would 
never be at « loſs how to fill up their time; rich fields 
of entertainment would open to them various ſources, 
Company and converſation would receive finer re- 
liſh; books would give perpetual enjoyment ; the gay 

roſpects of the country, the romantic ſcenes which 
it affords, the adorning and beautifying thoſe ſcenes, 
and the culture of all the elegant arts, would make 
that ſortune, which many poſſcſs without knowin 
how to uſe, the miniſter of every thing that can af 
ford delight. 

believe it may be true, that neither learning, nor 
a taſte for the elegant arts, 1s requiſite to enable a 
perſon engaged in the ordinary buſineſs of life, to 
ſucceed in his profeſſion ; and, while ſo engaged, 
the occupations of that profeſſion will prevent his 
feeling any vacuity, or ſuffering any inconvenience 
from his ignorance and want of refinement. But 
when ſuch a perſon has acquired a fortune, and 
given up buſineſs, I have often obſerved, that, from 
this uncultirated ſtate of mind, he is at a Joſs how to 
enjoy himſelf or his riches. He either becomes a 
prey to chagrin and ennui, or he 2 himſelf up 
to the coarſeſt intemperance ; or, ſhould he wiſh to 
figure as a man of taſte or faſhion, he receives but 
little entertainment himſelf, and his attempts are ſo 
abſurd and prepoſterous, as to make him the object 
of ſcoff and ridicule to others. 

Drexelius was put early to buſineſs: his whole 
learning conſiſted in being able to read Engliſh, to 
write, and keep accounts. He got ſoon into a very 
good branch of trade; his attention was unremitted; 
and his economy was equal to his attention. His la- 
bours, ſar from being a burden upon him, only gave 
him an exertion of mind, which kept him in an 
equal and unceaſing flow of ſpirits, By the time he 


was filty, Drexelius had acquired a fortune n 
that 
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that of the richeſt of his fellow-citigens. He now 
began to think ſeriouſly of enjoying it. The reſo- 
lution which he had early formed of retiring to the 
country when he ſhould have acquired a fortune, 
and which had ſupported him during the labours of 
acquiring it, he now determined to put in practice. 
He, therefore, wound up his buſineſs, ſold off his 
ſtock, and purchaſed an eſtate in the country. The 
novelty of the ſituation, and the flattering thought 
that he was proprietor of ſo many acres, ſupported 
him for a while, But he ſoon began to find, that the 
fields, and woods, and rivers, gave him no ſort of 
pleaſure, He could receive no amuſement from 
farming, and hooks he was unable to enjoy. A vo- 
lume of the SpEcTaTOR, recommended to him by 
the clergyman of the pariſh, lay half-read upon the 
chimney-piece; and the proſpects which he heard 
others admire, . 7 to him not more beautiful 
than the front of the Exchange, or the pavement 
ef the ſtreet on which he uſed to tread. Tired, 
therefore, of the country, and weary of every thing, 
he began to long for the town which he had aban- 
poned, and to become again a frequenter of the 
Change. Accordingly he hired a houſe in town, and 
reſolved to ſpend in it the winter-months at leaſt. 
But the town had now Joſt its charms, and he found 
it impoſſible to recover them. He had no longer 
buſineſs to occupy his mind : when he roſe in the 
morning, he knew not what to do; he had no bar- 
gains to ſettle, and no _ to inſure. His ac- 

quaintance around kim wree buſy, while he was idle ; 
he found himſelf alone in the midſt of a crowd, an 
unintereſted ſpeQator of what uſed t6 employ him. 
Change of ſituation, therefore, gave him no relief, 
for the town was now 2s dull as the country. The 
purchaſe he had made was a dear one: upon his 
eftate, which had coſt him more than at firſt he in- 
tended to give for it, he was obliged to build a 
houſe, and 10 make ſome other improvements, the 
expence of which, like that of all other buildings 
and improvements, greatly exceeded what their 
owner had made his account with. This, however, 
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was little to one of Drexelius's fortune, On former 
occaſions, he had loſt more upon one adventure in 
trade, without being much affected by the lofs ; but 
then he had different objects to intereſt him, and he 

eed to make up by other adventures what he had 
Jol upon one; now he had nothing elſe to think of 
but the daily expenditure. This took poffefſion of 
his imagination; he thought he ſaw poverty and 
ruin before him; and his health began to ſink under 
the vexations of his mind. In vain did his friends 
reprefent to him the greatneſs of his ſortune; that 
the money he was laying out was a trifle to what he 
poſſeſſed ; and that, after all his plans were finiſhed, 
he would ſtill have more than he could ſpend. It is 
to no purpoſe to reaſon with a diſeaſed imagination: 
the only thing which can relieve it is a change of 
objects, and a variety of amuſements. But this me- 
thod could not be followed by Drexelius there was 
no object to intereſt him; and his mind was incapa- 
ble of amuſement, His diſeaſe, therefore, increaſed 
upon him every day. The proprietor of a fine place, 
poſſeſſed of a por fortune, in ſhort, with all the 
means of pleaſure and enjoyment, he vas haunted 
with the demon of Poverty, and aQually believed, 
that, if he lived many years, he ſhould die for 
want. 

Clawvius was a partner in trade with Drexelius, 
whoſe example he followed in the ſcheme of enjoy- 
vg a retreat in the country. But his mind was as 
empiy and uneducated as that of Drexzelius. equally 
incapable of amuſing itſelf in ſolitude, or of receiv- 
ing pleaſure from thoſe enjoyments which a country- 
life is calculated to beſtow. He was, however, a man 
of greater natural ſpirits, and was not, therefore, ſo 
apt to become a prey to liſtleſſneſs, or to the effects of 
* avarice. Compary was his reſource; and, 
that the hours might not lie heavy upon him, he took 
care never to be alone. But as he had no talent ſor 
converſation, every fort of company was equally 
welcome to him; and, where converſation was rot 
the object, it became neceſſary to ſupport the ſociety 
by ſome adycntitious aid. The bottle, therefore, 
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was had recourſe to. This was the employment 
during the fineſt ſummer evenings; and the morning 
ſun en roſe upon the ſame company on which it 
had gone down. Men flocked to Clavius's country- 
ſeat, not to enjoy the charms of the country, but 
the charms of ſociety, and what they called good 
fellowſhip. Thus were Clavius's nights ſpent in 
getting intoxicated, and his mornings in ſleeping off 
that intoxication. His conſtitution was not long able 
to ſupport this courſe of life; he died, a few years 
after he had qujtted buſineſs, a martyr to that for- 
tune which his wiſhes had formerly repreſented as 
the certain ſource of felicity. SE as 4 

Pomponius took a different turn from the perſons I 
have mentioned. He was equally . and un- 
educated as they; but, when he had acquired his 
fortune, as he had heard much of taſte, of elegance, 
and of refinement, he refolved to be a man of rafte 
The eſtate he purchaſed had been the old heredita- 
ry poſſeſſion of a man of conſiderable rank. Pompo- 
its gave ſeveral years purchaſe more than its value, 
that he might be poſſeſſed of the demeſae of an an- 
cient family, and have the pleaſure of adding to his 
name * Eſquire, of ———,” When he came to 
live at this eſtate, he found the old manfion-houſe 
muſt be pulled down, and a new one erected. But, 
iaſtead of truſting to the ſkill and taſte of his archi- 
tect, the plan muſt be his own. In this he heaped orna- 
ment upon ornament, and pillar upon pillar. The 
columns are large enough to have ſupported a Gothic 
cathedral :. the inſide is crowded with painted com- 
partments ; and every pannel and window is bedaub: 
ed with gilding. His fields are laid out in the moſt 
abſurd taſte. A clay-coloured ditch, which he calls 
2 canal, made at an exorbitant expence, runs parallel 
with the front of his houſe ; at each end is a circu- 
zar puddle, called a Bahn, in which is a little bank 
of rubbiſh, dignified with the name of fand. Not 
a walk but is ſtuck full of ſtatues z and temples and 
grottoes appear in every field, In ſhewing you his 
grounds, he tells you the price of every ſtatue; and 


very temple is honoured with the account of what 
N - | it 
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it coſt. Not ſatisfied with being a man of taſte out 
of doors, he pretends to connoiſſeurſhip and to li- 
terature within, He ſhews pictures, painted, as he 
thinks, by maſters, whoſe names he has not learned 
to pronounce. If doubts are ſtarted of their origi- 
nality, Pomponius ſtops all further queſtions by the 
mention of the ſum he paid for them. His library 
has its ſtatues like his fields; it is furniſhed with a 


profuſion of bronzes and bus; and the books are as 


ſiberally gilded as the reſt of his furniture, In talk- 
ing of them (for he runs all riſks to be thought a man 
of learning) he gets into the moſt ridiculous blun- 
ders. He miſtakes a Greek for a Roman author ; 
and, to ſhow himſelf a.philoſopher, praiſes a writer, 
in the belief that he is an infidel, when, in fact, his 
books are written in defence of religion. The other 
day, ſomebody happening to mention the World, he 
aſked if the author Mr. F:tz-adam was ftill alive, and 
if he had written any other book. 
Drexelius and Clavius were miſerable in the midſt 
of their wealth; Pomponius is ridiculous in the enjoy- 
ment of his, 
How much is it to he regretted, that theſe perſons 
had not, in their earlier years, received the benefit 
of a liberal education ? Had their minds been culti- 


\ vated in their youth, had they then acquired the 


firſt principles of elegance and taſte, they would have 
been enabled, after attaining a fortune, to have en- 
joyed it with propriety and dignity : while they were 
reaping the fruits of their honeſt induſtry and ſucceſs, 
they might have been uſeful to others, and proved 


ornaments to their country. 
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And love and war take turns like day and night. 
Rows. 


IN every art and ſcience, practitioners complain 
how often they are deceived by ſpecious theories and 
deluſive ſocculation. Learned men, in the ſolitude 
of their ſtudies, are apt to imagine, that nothing 
which they can reconcile to their own ideas upon 
paper, can fail to be reduced into eaſy and conſtant 
practice. But thoſe who are to apply the doQrine to 
the fact, too often find, that what was infallible in 
the brain of the demonſtrator, is ſadly fallacious in 
the hands of him who is to execute it. 

There is ſomething, however, ſo delightful in this 
art of theory-building, that the experience of a thou- 
ſand diſappointments will never be able to extinguiſh 
it. Nor, indeed, ſhould any body wiſh for its extinc- 
tion, when it is remembered, that the perſon who 
builds is delighted with the expectation of ſucceſs, and 
that other people are often little leſs pleaſed with tra- 
cing the diſappointment. The laſt are flattered by 
ſeeing the ſuperiority of ſcience thus levelled and 
brought down; the firſt ſolaces himſelf by imputing 
the failures to errors in the execution, and ſhut- 
ting his cloſet-door, returns to freſh theories and new 
ſpeculation. 

In the courſe of my reading, I have met with 
two theoretical deſcriptions, which pleaſed me ſo 
much by the appearance they exhibited of ſelf-ſatis- 
faction in the ſages who compoſed them, that I can- 
not reſiſt the defire of laying them before my readers 
in this day's paper, The firſt J found in an obſcure 
author of the reign of Queen Elizabeth, who, in 
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tracing the progreſs of certain affections of the mind, 
thus perſonifies his idea of Honourable Love. 

** When a young man,” ſays he, of illuſtrious 
deſcent, rarely gifted by Nature in mind and. body, 
the which he hath, through the care of bis nqble pa- 
rents and his own ſpecial] induſtry, much helped by 
art, firſt cometh from the retired haunts of learning 
into the reſort of the world, he is ſuddenly ſmit- 
ten by the beauty and rare accompliſhments of ſome 

oung damſel, of parentage no leſs honourable than 
bis own, and of endowments no leſs precious than 
thoſe wherewith himſelf is graced. He Jeeketh all 
opportunities of converſe with, and of courteſy. to- 
wards her; which neyertheleſs ſhe, out of maiden 
ſhyneſs, wherepf her lady-mother hath well inftru&- 
ed ber, doth, with a determined ſtatelineſs of aſpeQ, 
moſt conſtantly avoid; whereat the young man be- 
ing grie ved in his mind, but no wiſe damped in his 
love, he reſteth not till by all means he render him- 
ſelf more worthy of her regard, not only by excel- 
ling in all gentlemanlike exerciſes, ſuch as dancing, 
borſemanſhip, ſkill in his rapier, and the like, but 
likewiſe in all becoming ſoftneſs of behaviour, and 
courtly niceneſs of ſpeech, adding thereunto the 
ſtudy of ſweet poefy, wherewith, in curious ſonnets, 
he ſpedketh the praiſe of his miſtreſs's manifold per- 
fections. But ſhe, no wiſe yielding to ſuch flatteries, 
nor abating the rigour of her looks, he ſometimes 
- complaineth of his'thraldom in more hitter terms, 
and for a while, as ſeeking freedom from his fair ty- 
rant, ſhunneth her company, and reſorteth to that 
of jovial companions, much Are to the ſports of the 
field, and the joys of wine, thinking thereby to efface 
her image quite from his mind. But, aſter no great 
ſpace, he groweth uneaſy and unquiet, and thoug 
ſtoutly denying all allegiance to that dominion, 
whereof he hath ſworn to be ſree, he goeth ſecretly 
where he can again ſteal a glance of her loyely face, 
by one look of which being, as he deemeth, encou- 
raged to better hope, he reneweth his ſuit with ſreſh 


warmth, renouncing his paſt rebellion as a . | 
| in, 
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fin, the which he is to expiate by tenfold increaſed 
love. Nevertheleſs ſhe, willing to ſhew'her power, 
thus marvelouſly confirmed and increaſed, demeaneth 
herſelf as haughtily as before, and, haply, to puniſh 
his late treaſonous lapſe and falling off, ſeemeth to 
caſt upon others more ſoft and favourable Tooks; 
whereat our lover, being ſtung with envy and jealous 
wrath, doth encounter the chiefeft of his rivals with 
ſharp and angry, words, which growing into keener 
and more deadly rage, they agree to decide which is 
the worthieſt, by trial of arms ; and having met, in 
ſome retired place, either on horſeback or on -foot, 
attended by their ſquires, a furious combat enſueth, 
in which the valour of both ſhineth out worthy of 
their noble birth, and of that love wherewith it is. 
more eſpecially inflamed and ſpurred on. After vd- 
rious turns of fortune, and many wounds on- both 
fides, our lover doth, with difficulty, maſter his ad- 
verſary, to whom he ſheweth no leſs courteſy in de- 
feat, than fierceneſs in fight. After a time, having 
recovered of his wounds, dt hearing whereof the la- 
dy hath ſhewed 4s much grief and pity as beſeemeth 
a modeſt maiden to ſhew for man, he appeareth be- 
fore her, his arm ſearfed, and his cheeks yet pale 
from loſs of blood, and, kneeling at her feet, implo- 
reth forgiveneſs for paſt faults, and voweth conftancy 
and love, not ſhorter than he hath life to feel them, 
and breath to utter ; while ſhe, without ſpeaking a 
word, doth, by looks and filent bluſhes, in ſome = 
confeſs herſelf propitious to his vows ; whereof, 
having paſſed a probation of years, one or more, he 
arriveth at the end of his wiſhes, and obtaineth her 
conſent to be his wedded wife. Laſtly, their noble 
parents being well ſatisfied with this union of their 
blood, the marriage is celebrated with much ceremo- 
ny and pomp, at the caſtle of the bride's princely 
father, whereat there is all manner of good cheer, of 
dancing, and of minſtrelſy for many days.” 

This theory of ancient love and courtſhip, inſtead 
of ſimpliſying the matter, makes it much more diffi- 
eult than, in modern practice, at leaſt, it is actually 
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ſound. The lover, now-a-days, finds but little of 
that ſtately pride and maiden . above deſcrib- 
ed; nor is he obliged to cultivate poetry to celebrate 
his miſtreſs, nor to meet any rival attended by his 
ſquire, nor to ſuffer wounds and Joſs of blood for her 
Take, nor to go through a probation of years, one ox 
more. All - has to do 1s, to dance with the lady 
at a ball, ſay a few ſoft things to her in plain proſe, 
then meet her father attended by his lawyer, go 
through a probation of deeds and Abe cou and fo 
proceed to the bridal ceremony, and to good cheer 
ard jollity for as ſhort or as long a time as he thinks 
proper. 

The ſecond theoretical deſcription which I ſhall 
lay before my readers, is fo far different from the 
firſt, that it renders a very confuſed and intricate bu- 
fineſs, as I have been told it is, perfectly clear and 
obvious to the meaneſt capacity. This, — is 
by no means owing to any want in the theoretical 
fituation of that incident or buſtle which occurs in 
the real ; on the contrary, the events are infinitely 
more numerous and aſtoniſhing in the firſt than in the 
latter, though the art of the theoriſt carries the ima- 
gination through them all with wonderſul diſtin neſs 
and regularity, The inſtance to which I allude is 
the — of a battle, given by the ingenious 
Mr. A. Boyer, in his French Dictionary, under the word 
Batlaille. i 


DEscRirriox of a BArT TIE. 


The two armies being in fight, the cannon roar 
on each ſide ; and the ſignal of the fight being given, 
they both move, and begin the encounter. In the 
height of danger, the generals ſhew their intrepidity, 
by preſerving their cool temper, and by giving their 
orders without emotion and without hurry. In the 
cloſe engagement, the officers perſorm wonders, and 
ſhew extraordinary valour and judgment; and ſe— 
conded by their men, who fight like lions, they cut 
the enemy in pieces, kill and overthrow all they 
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meet in their way, break thro' battalions and bear 
down ſquadrons. Upon the point of being over- 
owered by numbers, they reſolutely ſuſtain the ef- 
Fort of the enemy ; and the generals, being informed 
by their aids-de-camp of what paſſes on that fide, 
cauſe ſuccours to march thither with all ſpeed, re- 
vive the ſpirits of the ſoldiers by their preſence, rally 
the broken battalions, bring them again to the charge, 
repulſe the enemy, drive them before them, regain 
the ground they bad loft, retrieve the whole . 
wes the eremy cloſe, trample them under foot or 
ride over them, entirely diſable them, put all that 
reſiſt to the ſword ; and, aſter having ſuſtained con- 
tinual diſcharges of cannon and + ſmall” ſhot, and 
gained an entire and complete victory, cauſe a re- 
treat to be ſounded, and lie on the field of battle, 
while the air reſounds with the flouriſhes of trum- 
ets.” | 
4 The above deſcription is contained in an edition 
of Mr. Boyer's learned and uſeſul work, now become 
exceedingly ſcarce. It is there given in French and 
Engli/A ; but I chuſe to publiſſ the tranſlation only, 
as I mean it for the ſole uſe of our Britiſi comman- 
ders, from whoſe practice at the time of its firſt pub- 
lication (about the beginning of this century) the de- 
ſeription was probably taken. Perhaps, in ſome late 
campaigns, our generals had conſulted other Dictio- 
naries, containing a much leſs animated and deciſive 
definition of a battle than that which I have. tranſ- 
:ribed from the ingenious Mr, Boyer. 
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No 108. SaTurpay, May 20, 1780. 


Ah , vices ! gilded by the rich and gay. 


SHE NSTONE, 


I. we examine impartially that eſtimate of plea- 
fure, which the higher ranks of ſociety are apt to 
form, we ſhall probably be ſurprifed to find how 
little there is in it either of natural ſeeling or real 
ſatisfaction. Many a faſhionable voluptuary, who 
has not totally blunted his taſte or his judgment, 
will own, in the intervals of recollection, how often 
he has ſuffered from the inſipidity, or the pain of his 
enjoyments; and that, if it were not for the fear of 
being laughed at, it were ſometimes worth while, 
even on the ſcore of pleaſure, ta be virtuous, 

Sir Edward , to whom I had the pleaſure 
of being introduced at Florence, was a character 
much beyond that which diftinguiſhes the generality 
of Engliſh travellers of fortune. His ſtory was 
known to ſome of his countrymen who then reſided 
in Italy ; from one -of whom, who could now and 
then talk of ſomething beſide pictures and operas, 
I had a particular recital of it. | | 

He had been firſt abroad at an early period of life, 
ſoon after the death of his father had left him. 
maſter of a very large eſtate, which he had the good 
fortune to inherit, and all the inclination natural to 
youth to enjoy. An always ſumptuous, how- 
ever, and ſometimes profuſe, he was obſerved never 
to be ridiculous in his expences ; and, though he was 
now and then talked of as a man of pleaſure and 
diſſipation, he always left behind him more inſtances 
of beneficence than of irregularity. For that reſpect 
and efteem in his which character, amidſt all his little 


errors, was generally held, he was ſuppoſed a e. 
en 
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deal indebted to the ſociety of a gentleman, who had 
been his companion at the univerſity, and now at» 
tended him rather as a friend than a tutor. This 
gentleman was, unfortunately, ſeized at Marſeilles 
with a lingering diforder, for which he was under 
the neceſſity of taking a ſea-voyage, leaving Sir Ed- 
ward to proſecute the remaining part of his intended 

tour alone; 0 
Deſcending into one of the valleys of Piedmont, 
where, notwithſtanding the ruggedneſs of the roads 
Sir Edward, with a prejudice natural to his country, 
preferred the conveyance of an Engliſh /unter to that 
of an Italian mule, his horſe unluckily made a falſe 
ſep, and ſell with his rider to the ground, from which 
Sir Edward was lifted by his ſervants with fcarce any 
fi-zns of life. They conveyed him on a litter to the 
neareſt houſe, which happened to be the dwelling of 
a peaſant rather above the common rank, fv — 
whoſe door ſome of his neighbours were aſſembled 
at a ſcene] of rural merriment, when the train of 
Sir Edzvard brought up their maſter in the condition 
J have deſcribed. The compaſſion natural to his 
fituation was excited in all; but the owner of the 
. manſion, whoſe name was Fenoni, was particularly 
moved with it. He applied himfelf immediately to 
the care of the ſtranger, , and, with the aſſiſtance of. 
his daughter, who had left the dance ſhe was engaged 
in, with great marks of agitation, ſoon reſtored Sir. 
Filward to ſenſe. and like. FVenogi poſſeſſed ſame little 
Kill in ſurgery, and his.daughter produced a book of 
receipts in medicine. Sir Edward, alter being blooded, 
was put to..bed, and tended with every olfible care 
by his hoſt and his family. A*gonſderible degree of 
fexer was the conſequence of his accident; but after 
fome days it abated, and, in little more than a week, 
he was able to join in che ſociety of /enoni and his 
daughter, ee 2 oy 3 
He could not help expreſſing ſome ſurpriſe at the 
appearance of refinement in the converſation of the 
latter, much beyond what her ſituation ſeemed likely 
to confer. Her fatheraccounted for it. She had re- 
ceived hex. education in the houſe of & lady, who, 
| 5 happened 
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happened to paſs through the valley, and to take 
ſhelter in Yenoni's cottage (for his houſe was but a 
better ſort of cottage), the night of her birth. 
When her mother died,” ſaid he, © the Signora, 
„ whoſe name, at her deſire, we had given the child, 
took her home to her own houſe ; there ſhe was 
„taught many things, of which there is no need 
© here; yet ſhe is not fo proud of her learning as 
to wiſh to leave her father in his old age; and 
bs * ſoon to have her ſettled near me for 
16 1 e. : 

But Sir Edward had now an opportunity of know- 
ing Louiſa better than from the deſcription of her fa- 
ther. Muſic and painting, in both of which arts ſhe 
was a tolerable proficient, Sir Eduard had ſtudied 
with ſucceſs. Louiſa felt a ſort of pleaſure from her 
drawings, which they had never given her before, 
when they were praiſed by Sir Fdward; and the 
family-concerts of Venoni were very different from 
what they had formerly been, when once his gueſt 
was fo far recovered as to be able to join in them. 
The flute of Yenoni excelled all the other muſic of 
the valley; his daughter's lute was much beyond it; 
Sir Edævard's violin was finer than either, But his 
converſation with Louiſa—it was that of a ſuperior 
order of beings !—ſcience, taſte, ſentiment It was 
Jong fince Louiſa had heard theſe ſounds ; amidſt the 
ignorance of the valley, it was luxury to hear them; 
from Sir Edvard, who was one of the moſt engaging 
figures I ever ſaw, they were doubly delightful. 
In his countenance, there was always an expreſſion, 
animated and intereſting ; his ſickneſs had overcome 
ſomewhat of the firſt, but greatly added to the power 
of the latter, 

Loviſa's was not leſs captivating—and Sir Edward 
had not ſeen it ſo long without emotion, During his 
illneſs he thought this emotion but gratitude; and, when 
it firſt grew warmer, he checked it, from the — 
of her fituation, and of the debt he owed her. Put 
the ſtruggle was too ineffectual to overcome, and, of 
conſequence, encreaſed his paſſion. There was but 


one way in which the pride of Sir Edward * 
0 
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of its being gratified. He ſometimes thought of this 
as a baſe and unworthy one; but he was the fool of 
words which he had * 5 deſpiſed, the ſlave of man- 
ners he had often condemned. He at laſt compro- 
miſed matters with himſelf; he reſolved, if he could, 
to think no more of Louiſa; at any rate, to think 
no more of the ties of gratitude, or the reſtraints of 
virtue. 

Louiſa, who truſted to both, now communicated to 
Sir Edvard an important ſecret. It was at the cloſe 
of a piece of muſic, which they had been playing in 
the abſence of her father. She took up her lute; 
and touched a little wild melancholy air, which ſhe 
had compoſed to the memory of her mother. 
+ That,” ſaid ſhe, © nobody ever heard except my 
father; I play it ſometimes when I am alone, and 
„ir ow ſpirits. I don't know how I came to think 
«© of it now; yet I have ſome reaſon to be ſad.” 
Sir Edward preſſed to know the cauſe; after ſome 
heſitation ſhe told it all. Her father had fixed on 
the ſon of a neighbour, rich in poſſeſſions, but rude 
in manners, for Fo huſband. Againſt this match ſhe 
had always proteſted as ſtrongly, as a ſenſe of duty, 
and the mildneſs of her nature, would allow; but 
Venoni was obſtinately bent on the mateh, and ſhe was 
wretched ſrom the thoughts of it.“ To marry, where 
one cannot love, to marry ſucha man, Sir Edxvard !” 
It was an opportunity beyond his power of refiſtance. 
Sir Edward preſſed her hand; ſaid it would he pro- 
fanation to think of ſuch a marriage; praiſed her 
beauty, extolled her virtues;- and conchuded, b 
ſwearing, that he adored her; She heard him wit 
— pleaſure, which her bluſhes could ill 
conceal. Sr Edward improved the favourable mo- 
ment; talked of the ardency of his paſſion, the in- 
ſiznificancy of ceremonies and forms, the inefficac 
of legal engagements, the eternal duration of thoſe 
dictated by love; and, in fine, urged her going off 
with him, to crown both their days with happineſs, 
Louiſa ſtarted at that propoſal. She would have re- 
proached him, but her heart was- not made for it ; 
ſhe could only weep, 


They 
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They were interrupted by the arrival of her fa- 
ther with his intended ſon-in-law. He was juſt ſuch 
a man as Louiſa had repreſented him, coarſe, vulgar, 
and ignorant. But Yenoni, though much above their 
reighbour in every thing but riches, looked on him 
as poorer men often jook on the wealthy, and diſ- 
covered - none of his imperſeQions. He took his 
daughter aſide, told her he had brought her future 
huſband, and that he intended they ſhould be mar- 
ried in a week at fartheſt. : 

Next morning Loniſa was indifpoſed, and kept her 
chamber. Sir Edauard was now perfectly recovered, 
He was engaged to go out with Yenon;; but, before 
his departure, he took up his violin, and touched a 
few plaintive notes on it. They were heard by 
Louiſa. . | 

In the evening the wandered forth to. indulge her 
forrows alone. She had reached a ſequeſtered ſpot, 
where ſome poplars ſormed a thicket on the banks of 
alittle ſtreamithatjwateredthe valley. Anightingale was 

erched on one of them, and had already begun its 
accuſtomed tong. Louija ſat down on a withered ſtump, 
leaning her cheek upon her hand. After a little while, 
the bird was fcared ſrom its perch, and flitted from 
the thicket. Zouija roſe from the ground, and burſt: 
into tears] She turned and beheld Sir Eduard. His 
countenance had mach of its former languor; and, 
when he took her hand, he caſt on the earth a melan- 
choly look, and feemed unable to ſpeak his feelings. 
% Are you not well, Sir Edward & ſaid Louiſu, with 
a voice faint and broken.“ I am ill, indeed,” ſaid 
he, but my illnefs is of the mind, Eoui/a cannot 
« cure me of that. I am wretched} but I deſerve to 
*« be ſo. I have broken every law of hoſpitality, and 
« eyery obligation of gratitude. I have dared to with 
« for happineſs, and to ſpeak what I withed, though 
it wounded the heart of my deareſt benefactreſs 
« —but I will make a ſevere expiation. This mo- 
« ment I leave you, Lowſa! J go to be wretched, 
« but you may be happy, happy in your duty to a 
« father, happy, it may be, in the arms of a huf- 
band, whom the poſſeſſion of ſuch a wife may teach 
| „ refinement 


* refinement and ſenſibility.—I go to my native coun- 
* try, to hurry through ſcenes of irklome buſineſs 
* or taſteleſs amuſement ; that I may, if poſſible 
«* procure a fort of half-oblivion of that happinefs 
« which I have left behind, a lifleſs endurance of 
that life which I once dream'd might be made 
6 delightful with Lauifa.” 

Tears were the only anſwer ſhe could give. Sir 
Edward's ſervants appeared, with a carriage, ready 
for his departure. He took from his pocket tyyo 
pictures ; one he had drawn of Louiſe, he faſtened 
round his neck, and kiſſing it with rapture, hid it in 
his boſom. The other he held out in a heſitating 
manner. This,“ ſaid he, © if Louiſa will accept 
of it, may ſometimes put her in mind of him who 
© once offended, who can never ceaſe to adore her. 
* She may look on it 2 s, aſter the original is 
© no more; when this heart thall have forgot to love, 
© and ceaſed to be wretched.” 

Louiſa was at laſt overcome. Her face was firſt pale 
as death; then ſuddenly it was eroſſed with a crimſon 
bluſh. ** Oh! Sir Edward # ſaid ſhe, What 
„ —what would you have me do?”—He eagerly 
ſeized her hand, and led her, reluQant, to the car- 
riage. They entered it, and driving off with furious 
ſpeed, were ſoon out of ſight of thoſe bills which 
paſtured the ftocks of the unfortunate Venoni. 


V 
— 
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| HE, virtue of Louiſa was vanquiſhed ; but her 


ſenſe of virtue was not overcome. Neither the vows 
of eternal fidelity of her ſedncer, nor the conſtant 
and reſpectſul attention which he, paid her during a 


hurried journey to England, could allay that anguiſh 
| which 


* 
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which ſhe ſuffered at the recollection of her paſt, and 

the thoughts of her preſent ſituation, Sir Eduard 
felt ſtrongly the power of her beauty and of ker grief, 

His heart was not made for that part which, it is 

probable, he thought it could have performed : it 

was ſtill ſubject to remorſe, to compaſſion, and to 

love. Theſe emotions, perhaps, he _— ſoon have 
overcome, had they been met by vuſgar violence 

or reproaches; but the quiet and un-upbraiding 

ſorrows of Louiſa nouriſhed thoſe feelings of tender- 

neſs and attachment. She never mentioned her 

wrongs in words; ſometimes a few ſtarting tears 

would ſpeak them ; and, when time had given her 

a little more compoſure, her Jute diſcourſed melan- 

choly muſic. 

On their arrival in England, Sir Edward carried 
Louiſa to his ſeat in the country. There ſhe was 
treated with all the obſervance of a wife; and, had 
ſhe choſen it, might have commanded” more than the 
ordinary ſplendor of one. But ſhe would not allow 
the indulgence of Sir Edward to blazon with equi- 
page, and ſhow that ſtate which ſhe wiſhed always 
to hide, and, if poſſible, to forget. Her books and 
her muſic were her only pleaſures ; if pleaſures they 
could be called, that ſerved but to alleviate miſery, 
and to blunt, for a while, the pangs of contrition. 

Theſe were deeply aggravated” by the recollection 
of her father : a father Jeſt in his age to feel his own 
misfortunes and his daughter's diſgrace. Sir Edward 
was too generous not to think of providing for Yenon;. 
He meant to make ſome atonement for the injury he 
had done him, by that cruel bounty which is repa- 
ration only to the baſe, but to the honeſt is inſult. 
He had not, however, an opportunity of accom- 
pliſhing his purpoſe. He learned that Venoni, ſoon 
after his daughter's elopement, removed from his 
former place of refidence, and, as his neighbours 
reported, had died in one of the villages of Savoy. 
His daughter felt this with anguiſh the moſt poignant, 
and her _ ſor a while, refuſed: conſolation. 
Sir Edward's whole: tenderneſs and attention were 
called forth to mitzgate her grief ; and, aſter its firſt 

| _ tranſports 
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tranſports had ſubfided, he carried her to London, in 
hopes that objects new to her, and commonly attrac- 
tive to all, might contribute to remove it. 

With a man poſſeſſed of feelings like Sir Edwasd's, 
the affliction of Louiſa gave a certain reſpect to his 
attentions. He hired her lodgings ſeparate from his 
own, and treated hey with all. the delicacy of the 
pureſt attachment. But his ſolicitude to comfort and 
amuſe her was not attended with ſucceſs. She felt 
all the horrors of that guilt which the now conſider- 
ed, as not only the ruin of herſelf, but the murderer _ 
of her father, 

In London Sir Edward ſound his ſiſter, who had 
married a man of great fortune and high faſhion. He 
had married her, becauſe ſhe was a fine woman, and 
admired by fine men ; ſhe had married him becauſe he 
was the wealthieſt of her ſuitors. They lived, as is 
common to people in ſuch a ſituation, neceſſitous with 
a princely revenue, and very wretched amidſt per- 
petual gaiety. This ſcene was ſo foreign from the 
idea Sir Edward had formed of the reception his coun- 
try and friends were to afford him, that he found a 
conſtant ſcene of diſguſt in the ſociety of bis equals. 
In their converſation fantaſtic, not 3 their ideas 
were frivolous, and their knowledge ſhallow; and 
with all the pride of birth, and — * of ſtation, 
their principles were mean, and their minds 1gnoble. 
In their pretended attachments, he difcovered only 
deſigns of ſelfiſhneſs ; and their pleaſures he expe- 
rienced were as fallacious as their friendſhips. In 
the ſociety of Lauiſa he found ſenſibility and truth; 
hers was the only heart that ſeemed intereſted in his 
welfare: ſhe ſaw the return of virtue in Sir Edward; 
and felt the friendſhip which he ſhewed her. Some- 
times, when ſhe perceived him ſorrowful, her lute 
would leave its melancholy for more lively airs, and 
her countenance aſſume gaiety it was not formed to 
wear. But her heart was breaking with that anguiſh 
which her generoſity endeavoured to conceal from 
him ; her frame, too delicate for the ſtruggle of her 
feelings, ſeemed to yield to their force ; her reſt 
ſorſook her; the colour faded in her cheek, the 
luſtre of her eyes grew dim. Sir Edward ſaw theſe 

Iymptoms 
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ſymptoms of decay with the deepeſt remorſe. Often 
did he curſe thoſe falſe ideas of pleaſure whichhad led 
him to conſider the ruin of an artleſs girl, who loved 
and truſted him, as an object which it was luxury to 
attain and pride to. accompliſh, Often did he wiſh 
to blot out from his life a few guilty months, to be 
again reſtored to an opportunity of giving happineſs 
to that family, whoſe unſuſpecting kindneſs he had 
repaid with the treachery of a robber, and the cruelty 
of an aſſaſſin. | be 
| One evening, while he ſat in a little parlour with 
N his mind alternately agitated and ſoftened 
with the impreſſion, a Handl organ, of 'a remarkably 
ſweet tone, was heard in the ſtreet. Lauiſa laid aſide 
her Jute, and liſtened : the airs it played were thofe 
of her native country ; and a few tears, which ſhe 
' endeayoured to kide, ſtole from her on hearing them. 
Sir Edward ordered a ſervant to fetch the organiſt 
into the room: he was brought in accordingly, and 
ſeated at the door of the apartment. a 
He played one or two Frigbely tunes, to which 
wer had often danced in her infancy : ſhe gave 
| kerlelf up to the recolleQion, and her tears flowed 
without controul. Suddenly the muſician, changin 
the ſtop, introduced a little melancholy air of a wil 
and plantive kind Louiſa ſtarted from her ſeat, and 
ruſhed up to the ſtranger, —He threw off a tattered 
coat, and black patch, It was her father, —She 
would have ſprung to embrace him ; he turned afide 
for a few moments, and would not receive her into 
his arms. But nature at laſt overcame his reſentment; 
he burſt into tears, and preſſed to his boſom his long- 
loſt daughter. | 
Sir Edevard ſtood fixed in aſtoniſhment and con- 
fuſion.—“ I come not to upbraid you,” ſaid Yenoni ; 
* Tam a poor, weak, old man, unable for upbraid- 
« ings ; I am come but to find my child, to forgive 
„her, and to die! When you ſaw us firſt, Sir 
„ Ffward, we were not thus. You found us virtu- 
* ous and happy; we danced and we ſung, and there 
* was not a ſad heart in the valley where we dwelt. 
© Yet we left our dancing, our ſbugs, and our cheer- 
| | <«ſ\ulneſs ; 
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*« fulneſs ; you were diſtreſſed, and we pitied you. 
«« Since that day the pipe has never been heard in Ve- 
*© non7's fields: grief and ſickneſs have almoſt brought 
him to the grave; and his neighbours, who loved 
and pitied him, have. been cheerful no more. Yet, 
** methinks, though you robbed us of happineſs, you 
Dare not happy ;—elſe why that dejected look 
*« which, amidſt all the grandeur aropad yon, I ſaw 
« you wear, and thofe tears which, under all the 
* gaudineſs of her apparel, I ſaw that poor deluded 
girl ſhed ?'——* But ſhe ſhall ſhed no more,“ 
cried Sir Edzwarg ; yu ſhall be happy, and 1 ſhall 
* be juſt. Forgive, my venerable lens. the in- 
“ juries which I have done thee; forgive me, m 
% Lavifa, for rating your. excellence at a price ſo 
„% mean. I have SS thoſe high-born females to 
* which my rank might have allied me; I am 
* aſhamed of their yices, and ſick of their follies, 
« Profligate in their hearts amidſt affected purity, 
* they are ſlaves to pleaſure without the ſincerity of 
„ paſlion; and, with the name of honour, are in- 
6 Fendble to the feelings of virtue. You, my Louiſe t 
„ —but } will not call up recollections that might 
render me lefs worthy of your future eſteem. 
Continue to love your Edward; but a few hours, 
and you ſhall add the title to the affections of a 
« wife; let the care and tenderneſs of a huſband 
bring back its peace to your mind, and its bloom to. 
your cheek. We will A for a while the won- 
eder and the envy of the fathionable circle here. 
* We will reſtore your father to his native home; 
under that roof I ſhall once more be happy; hap» 
* py without allay, becauſe I ſhall deſerve my py 
„ pinefs. Again ſhall the pipe and the dance gla 
den the valley, and innocence and peace beam on 
** the cottage of Venoni!“ | 
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A 8, at the cloſe of life, people confeſs the ſecrete, 
and explain the myſteries of their conduct, endeavour 
to do juſtice to thoſe with whom they have had 
dealings, and to die in peace with all the world; 
fo, in the concluding number of a periodical publication, 
it is uſual to lay aſide the aſſumed name, or fictitious 
character, to aſeribe the different papers to their true 

authors, and to wind up the whole with a modeſt ap- 
peal to the candour or indulgence of the public. 

In the courſe of theſe papers, the author has not 
often ventured to introduc: himſelf, or to give an 
account of his own ſituation; in this, therefore, 
which is to be the Ia, he has not much to unravel 

on that ſcore. From the narrowneſs of the place of 
its appearance, the Mix R OR did not admit of much 
perſonification of its editor; the little diſguiſe he has 
uſed has been rather to conceal what he was, than 
to give himſelf out for what he was not. 

The idea of publiſhing a periodical paper in Edin- 
burgh took its riſe in a company of gentlemen, 
whom particular circumſtances of connection brought 
frequently together. Their diſcourſe often turned 
upon ſubjects of manners, of taſte, and of literature. 
By one of thoſe accidental reſolutions, of which the 
origin cannot eaſily be traced, it was determined to 
put their thoughts into writing, and to read them 
for the entertainment of each other. Their eſſays 
aſſumed the ſorm, and, ſoon after, ſome one gave 
them the naine of a periodical publication: The writers 
of it were naturally aſſociated; and their meetings 
increaſed the importance, as well as the number of 
their produQtions, Cultivating letters in the midſt of 

buſineſs, 
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bufineſs, compoſition was to them an amuſement 
only; that amuſement was heightened by the audi- 
_ ence which this ſociety afforded; the idea of publi- 
cation ſuggeſted itſelf as productive of {till higher 
entertainment. 

It was not, however, without difidence that ſuch 
a reſolution was taken. From that, and ſeveral 
other circumſtances, it was thought proper to obſerve 
the ſtricteſt ſecrecy with regard to the authors; a 
purpoſe in which they have been ſo ſucceſsful, that, 
at this moment, the very publiſher of the work knows 
only one of their number, to whom the conduct of it 
was entruſted. 

The aſſiſtance received from correſpondents has 
been conſiderable. To them the Mix RO R is indebted 
for the following papers ; the 8th, the note from 
Is No Aus in the gth, the letter in the 159th, the 
22d, the 24th, the 29th (except the ſhort letter at 
the end), the firſt letter in the 35th, the 37th, the 
letter in the 46th, the goth, the letter in the 
g5th, the 5gth, Gad, 66th, 736, 74th, and 
95th, the firſt letter in the ygth, the - 82d, 86th, 
the . firſt letter in the 8gth, the letter in the gath, 
the 95th, 96th, 97th, and g8th, the letter in the 
nk, and the letter in the 1034. Of ſome of their 
correſpondents, were they at liberty to diſcloſe 
them, the names would do credit to their work ; of 
others they are entirely ignorant, and can only return 
this general acknowledgment for their favours. To 
many of them they have to apologize for ſeveral 
abridgments, additions, and alterations, which ſome- 
times the nature of the work in which they were to 
appear, ſeemed to render neceſſary. 

The ſituation of the authors of the Mixror was 
ſuch as neither to prompt much ambition of literary 
ſucceſs, nor to create much dependence on it. 
Without this advantage, they had ſcarcely ventured 
to fend abroad into the world a performance, the re- 
ception of which was liable to ſo much uncertainty, 
They foreſaw many difficulties, which a publication 
like the MrxxOR, even in hands much abler than 
theirs, muſt neceſſarily encounter, =- 
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The ſtate of the tines, they were ſenſible, was ve- 
ry unpropitious to a work of this fort. In a conjunc- 
ture ſo critical as the preſent, at a period ſo big 
with national danger and public ſolicitude, it was not 
to be expected that much attention ſhould be paid to 
ipeculation or to.ſentiment, to minute inveſtigations 
of character, or pictures of private manners. A vo- 
lume which we can lay afide and reſume at pleaſure, 
may ſuffer leſs materially from the interruption of 
mational concerns ; but a fingle ſheet, that meaſures 
its daily importance with the vehicles of public 
intelligence and political diſquifition, can hardly fail 
to be neglected. | | | | 

But, excluſive of this general diſadvantage, there 
were. particular circumſtances which its authors knew 
muſt he unfavourable to the Mixx on, That fecreſy 
which they thought it neceſſary to keep, prevented 
all the aids of patronage and friendſhip ; it even 
damped thoſe common exertions to which other 
works are indebted, if not for fame, at leaſt for 
introduction to the world; We cannot expect to create 
anſintereſt in thoſe whom we have not ventured to truſt ; 
and the claims even of merit are often little regarded, 
if that merit be anonymous and unknown. 

The place of its publication was, in ſeveral reſ- 
peas, diſadvantageous. There is à certain diſtance at 
which writings, as well as men, ſhould be plac- 
ed, in order to command our attention and 
reſpect. We do not eaſily allow a title to inſtru 
or to amuſe the public im our neighbour, with' 
whom we have been accuſtomed to compare our own 
abilities, Hence the faſtidiouſneſs with which, in 
a place ſo narrow as Edinburgh, home productions 
are commonly received; which, if they are grave, 
are pronounced dull; if pathetic, are called unnatu- 
ral; if ludicrous, are termed low. In the circle 
around him, the man of buſineſs ſees ſew who 
ſhould be willing, and the man of genius, few who 
are able, to be authors; and a work that comes out 
unſupported by eſtabliſhed names, is liable alike to 
the cenſure of the grave, and the ſneer of the witty, 


Even Folly herſelf acquires ſome merit from being 
diſpleaſed, 
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diſpleafed, when name or faſhion has not ſanctified a 
work from her diſpleafure. 

This defire of levelling the pride of authorſhip is 
in none more prevalent than in thoſe who themſelves 
have written, Of theſe the unfucceſsinl have a pre- 
ſcriptive title to criticf{m ; and, though eſtabliſhed 
literary reputation commonly fets men above the ne- 
ceſſity of detraQting from the merit of other candi- 
dates for ſame, yet there are not wanting inſtances of 
monopoliſts of public favour, who with not only to 
enjoy, but to guide it, and are willing to confine its 
influence within the pale of their own circle, on their 
own patronage. General cenſure is of all the eaſieſt; 
from ſuch men it paſſes unexamined, and its fentence 
is decifive ; nay, even a ſtudied filence will go far to 
ſmother a production, which, if they have not the 
meanneſs to envy, they want the candour to appre- 

tiate with juſtice. | x 
In point of ſubjeQ, as well as of reception, the 
place where it appeared was unfavourable to the 
MixROR. Whoever will examine the works of a 
fimilar kind that have preceded it, will. eafily per- 
ceive ſor how many topics they were indebted to lo- 
cal characters and temporary follies, to places of pub- 
lie amufement, and eircumſtances of — faſhion. 
But, with us, beſides the danger of perſonal applica- 
tion, theſe are hardly various enough for the fubject, 
or important enough ſor the dignity of writing. 
There is a ſort of claſſie privilege in the very names 
of places in London, which does not extend to thoſe 
of Edinburgh The Candngate is almoſt as long as 
the Strand, but it will not bear the compariſon upon 
2 ; and B/ackfriars-wynd can never vie. with 
rury-lane in point of ſound, however they may rank 
in the article of chaſtity. In the department of Au- 
mour, theſe circumſtances muſt neceflarily have great 
weight ; and for papers of humour, the bulk of rea- 
ders will generally call, becauſe the number is much 
greater of thoſe who can laugh than of thoſe who can 
think, To add to the difhculty, people are too proud 
to laugh upon eaſy terms with one, of whoſe title to 
make them laugh they are not appriſed. A joke in 
| writing 
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writing is like a joke in converſation ; much of i 
wit depends upon the rank of its author. | 
How far the authors of this paper have been able to 
overcome theſe difficulties, it is not now for them to 
determine. Of its merits with the public, the public 
will judge ; as to themſelves, they may be allowed to 
ſay, that they have found it an amuſement of an ele- 
gant, and, they are inclined to believe, of a uſeful 
kind. They imagine, that, by tracing the manners 
and ſentiments of others, they have performed a ſort 
of exerciſe which may have ſome tendency to cultivate 
and refine their own ; and in that ſociety which was 
formed by this publication, they have drawn ſome- 
what cloſer the ties of a friendihip, which they flatter 
themſelves they may long enjoy, with a recolleQion 
not unpleaſing, of the literary adventure by which it 
was ſtrengthened and imprdved. | 
The 5 attending their publication they 
have not enumerated, by way of plea for favour, or 
apology for faults. They will give their wolumes as 
they give their papers, to the world, not meanly 
dependent on its favour, nor coldly indifferent to it. 
There is no idea, perhaps, more pleaſing to an in- 
genuous mind, than that the ſentences which it dic- 
tates in ſilence and obſcurity, may give pleaſure and 
entertainment to thoſe by whom the writer has never 
been Teen, to whom even his name is unknown, 
There is ſomething peculiarly intereſting in the hope 
of this intercourſe of ſentiment, this inviſible ſort of 
friendſhip, with the virtuous and the good; and 
the viſionary warmth of an author may be al- 
lowed to extend it to diſtant places, and to fu- 
ture times. If, in this hope, the authors of the Mi x- 
Rox may indulge, they truſt, that, whatever may be 
'thought of the execution, the motive of their publi- 
cation will do them no diſhonour ; that, if they 
have failed in wit, they have been faultleſs in ſentt- 
ment ; and that, if they ſhall not be allowed the 
praiſe of genius, they have, at leaſt, not forfeited the 


commendation of virtue. 
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